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The  Monk:  "Fellers,  he's  coming1" 


In   the   preparation 
^D    of     Benger's    Food 

the  natural  digestive 
principles  are  combined  in 
proper  proportion  with 
those  elements  of  food 
which  are  necessary  to 
restore  health  and  to 
sustain  life.  It  assists 
nature  in  cases  of 
weakened  digestive 
powers. 


Food 


For     Children,    Invalids 

and  the   Aged. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in  tins, 
By  chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


when  fed  on 


Neave's 
Pood 

The    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  most  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
with  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plete  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD   has    for   more   than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds    of   thousands  of   strong   and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  lib.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists.    Grocers.    Stores,    etc. 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sentpost  free 

Jesiah  R.  Neave  8  Co..  Fordinsbridge.  Eng. 
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No    2a    Brownie    Kodaks    take    tw< 
pictures  with  one  loading,  and  cost 
12 
No.    '2    Folding    Brownie    Kodaks    cost 

2]  -. 
No.   3   Folding  Brown 

Our    Fi        l     talogue   tells    all    about 
and  other  Kodaks  and   Daylight 
IN  otog raphy. 

Get  One!     P  e! 


BAKER  &  ROUSE  PTY.  Lto., 

"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 
and  at   Sydney.  Adelaide  and   Brisbane. 


t  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements    of   the    Liver,    temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Aiooholio  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,    8lok    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sournsss  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish   Cold  with    High    Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS,  fee-"  I  »*»e  ofWa  thought  ot  writing  to  teal  ye*> 
wtavt  'FRUIT  SALT'  bu  done  (or  me  I  Mtd  to  U  i  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  A  boat  fix  or  seven 
years  beck  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  ritl'IT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  th*  result  has  beeo  marvellous.  I  aerer 
•ere  the  terrible  pains  and  licknees  I  used  to  bare  ;  I  oan  eat  almost  anything  uow.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  bouse  aae 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suoh  an  invaluable  piok-mt-up  if  ros  hare  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right 

Yours  truly 1  August  8,  !»•»)." 


! 


The  effect  of  ENO'S      FRUIT  SALT'    on    t    Disordered    Sleepless    and    Feverish    Condition    hi    simply   marvellous 

It  Is.  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked   Ervo'a   '  Fr-uit  Salt.'     Without  it  you  have  a  Wosthlbss  lurTAriOM. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.    ENO.  Ltd..  at  the     FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.   C.   ENO'S  Patent. 
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A    LIGHT   NOURISHMENT  FOR    GENERAL    USE      m 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rieh  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre  digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  oan  be  made 
m  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  l**hn< 
wtUrt    onl\ 

The  "Alienburys"  DIET  ia  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  rustinot  from 
the  " Alien burys"  Foods  for  Infanta. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    OK    AMPLICATION    TO 

ALIEN    ft    NANBIRYS    Ltd..    BRIDGE    aid    LOFTIS    STREETS,    SYDNEY 


FROOTOIDS 

Tor     Headache,     Indigestion,     Constipation     and     Biliousness. 
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depressed  •■•        s,  b)  the  !  ting  properly,  and  by  the  food  properly  digested. 

Frool  the  pi  ipei  aperiem  medicine  to  take  when  an)  n  or  Blood  1'oison  is 

rhen  e  Bi  •    \ .  tening.     They   have 
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KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  ef f icient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being'  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  oneof  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants   to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil   and   other   powers   quoted    for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st„  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 

And  Importers  of  High-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 

MB5**  *Ll0N*  BRAN?  PURE8TI 

JffWi^Mjk  Confectionery  is  The  besr 

FAMOUS  ^^Mf^'CJm     tl  L  »  SWEETEST! 

AND 


•«  LION  " 


BRAND. 


BEST! 


We  aim  to  please  our  Customers.     Our  Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Highest  Quality  at  all  time*. 
The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

"LANKEE-BILL"     TOFF-E, 

which  is  enveloped  in  novel  cartons,  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of   this  highly  flavoured  and  wholesome 

Toffee.     If  you  require  the  Best  Confectionery— and  it  costs  no  more— you  will  order  STEDMAN'S 

"LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "These  are  Better  than  the  Best." 
The  well-known    and    highly-palatable   OIPSV   FORTUNE   TELLERS,  which    are   enveloped    in  pretty 

wax    frinorpd -edged    wrappprs,  containing   startling    and    humorous    coincidences,  are    flavoured    with 

various  fruit  flavours.     Ask  for  them. 

New  Novelties  arriving  by  every  mail.        Send  for  Price  List. 

...145     CLARENCE     STREET,     SYDNEY... 
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3  Hunter  Street,  S)dne\.  Au.stralid. 
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A  Before  April  Fool. 
Uncle  Sam  :  "I  feel  like  I'm  being-  made  a  fool  of." 


SENDJW/6^ 

And  We  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of    Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the    Literature  of  Every    Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

Swanston-st.,   Melbourne 


Water!*" 

Station,  Farm  or 
Country  Home  /a$ 

in  Constant      S^^/^ 
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and 
Reliable 
Supply 


ERICSSON    ENGINE,  with  Attached 
Pump   and  Wood-Burning   Fire-Box. 


►*' 


MAY     BE 
SECURED    BY 
USING    A 

"R-E-E-C-0" 


RIDER  OR 


ft 


RE  EC 0"  ERICSSON 

HOT-AIR       ■ 


NOTE.— A  Small  ERICSSON 
ENGINE,  at  a  Very  Modest 
Outlay,    is    capable    of 
giving  ample  Water 
Supply  for  Large    yS      j\. 
Residence    or     ./^^^V^v 

H°"    1$^  PUMPING  ENCINE. 

SIMPLEST  Machines  on  Earth  to  Manage.    A  CHILD 
can  tend  them. 

They  Will  PUMP  from  ANY  SOURCE  to  ANY  HEIGHT. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOCUE   AND   FULL    DESCRIPTION    TO   ABOVE    ADORESS. 
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part)   is  direct!)  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  last 

;ion    Libera]    candidates    were    withdrawn    in 
wholesale    fashion    where    Labour    ca 
!    simply     to     i 
.;,,      following,      Sir      William      L)  Sir 

quent    events     have     proved     thai     that     particu 

r     has     showed  r      leanings     to 

Latxjur     Party     than     I  he 

linallv  belongs.     The  result  was,  of  cours 
the  Deakin  following  was  .small.  \vh   ■ 
were    returned    be  :aus     of    his    ma  nit)    tur 

upon  him  at  the  first  opportunity.     But  Mr.  Deakin 

s  not  intend  to  be  raughl  napping  again.     H 
nor  of  the  kind  that  makes  th<  ake  t\\ 

And  Liberal  <  r<  tion  is  going  on  apao       I    mdi- 

dates  will   not   this    time    be    withdrawn    from 
Liberal  Partv,  although  i;  ma)   mean 
of  Sir  William  Lyne  from  its  ranks.     In  the  mean- 
time the  Labour  Part)   is  taking  no  chances,  bu 
pushing   forward    its    campaign    with    a    vigour    and 
less  that  are  commendable.     Dark  hints  have 
been  thrown  out  of  a  dissolution.     Bui   in  an)   i 
that    is   rather   a    vague   dream,    which    is    bee   ming 
more  dream-like  every  day. 

For  events  seem   to  be  trending  to- 
ft Fusion  of        wards  a  fusion  of  bhe  other  elements 
Parties.  ;n  the   House.      There   is   abundant 

evidence    that    Mr.     Deakin's    tour 
has     opened     the    eves     of     the      Opposition     and 
the       Opposition       corner.         The)       have,       quite 
frankly,      to      their      credit      be      it      said,      b 
seeking     some     common     ground     to     stand     U] 
and  the  buzz  of  interest  at   Parliament   House  sh< 
that  the  matter  is  being  set  about  in  downrig 
nest.     But  Mr.  Deakin  was  wise  to  hold  his 

tour    demonstrated    his    strength,    for    it     -  lent 

now  that  the  Opposition  has  as  much  to  fear  as 
Pam    from     a     vigorous     and    determi 
Liberal  campaign.      A  lively  sense  of  self-preserva- 
3   now  in  g   federation  of  foi      s,  and  that 

is  |       _     ret  of  the  activity  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
electora  that  of  the  Oppos 

,   ,  .,,„;  |     |  ls     :.     Fusion  is  what  should 
-.-.   but   it  must   be  on   proper  lines,   and 
possible    now    than    it    was    a    few     ■ 
The  Opposition  Corn<  r  seems  likely  to  go  ovei  to  Mr. 
D     kin,  which  would  give  him  a  direct  following  oi 
25  or  26,  a  following  which  would  give  him  then 
again.     But  there  are  some  on  the  Op  •  -  tioi 
who  still  are  likely  to  bar   the    way.       Mr.     W.     li. 
Irvine,  who  perhaps  more  than  an\  other  man,  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  purel)   individualistic  spirit, 
has  long  been  recognised  as  a  barrier,  but  it  1-  to 
hoped  that  the  feeling  will  be  so  strong  that  even 
hindrance  will  be  swept  away.     Even  the  strong 
freetraders    are    willing    that    the    tariff    should 
allowed  to  lie  in  abevance  f<  r  a   few   years,  an< 
alies  sknplv  being  rectified,  and  with  that  aside,  t 
is  no  reason  whv  the  three  1.  rces  should  not  unite. 


As  '  can  judge,  Mr.  Cook,  the  0  ion 

ling   to  go   fully  half  way,  and 
I  .,i  iffists    iave  gain  much,  the\   mij 

with   ver)    good   reason   concede  this   point.      A; 

there  is  really  nothi 
keep  J^Je  sides  apart. 

During    the    month    a     I 
le  Libpr.,1 

'ragramnr  .        \|r.  ]  leakin  has  % 

.1    Fori 
\.     ■  raprehi    •  1 

(  (BJECTTVE. 
The  I  iberals,     men     and    w<  men. 

thro   _  '  ommorra  ne  part)  to  secure 

in    1  Parlian 

•     :  Australia  on  a  democratic  bas 

PLA'l FORM. 

1.  To  uphold  the  l-V< leral   Lnion,  and 

\   tional     character,      fostering  Pre! 

'hade  and  a   recognition  of  our  Imix-riai 
sp  ►nsibiliti<  - 

2.  d'o   maintain    the   polic)    of   eff<  Protection, 

and  to  secun       -  fits  1      produ 

workers  and  consumers. 

3.  To   amend   the    Electoral    Laws   so   as   to  secure 

actual    rej  of    majorities,    and    to 

enrol  man  and  woman  voters  for  the  Common- 
wealth. 
;         51  iblish    a    white    Australia    by    strenuously 
encouraging     the     immig  of     suit 

5.   To    develop    the    Australian    naval    and    military 
forces   b\    nv  universal    training   com- 

menced in  th<  imomvealth 

- 

I 
public  del    •  -        s,  I  by 

an    equital 

md  sinking  hi 

7.  To   pro"  »m\    ii 

and    el 

th. 

8.  '!         -  princi]  :i    r  pr<  • 

of  the   p< 

the  ]■■  '    r  their 

ti<  'iis. 

It  is  m  t  t"  be  ex]  that  all  the  m<  s  who 

ma\    he    part i'  -    I  -wallow 

this    programme  but    there  igh 

unite  upon  and  abundant  room  for  far- 

reaching    reforms   to   be  carried   out.      M  .it 

will  give  the  .  the  choice  between  two  definite 

parties  and  pi  the  present  time  that  is  a  most  desir- 

.    end   t"   1  mplished.      It    also  puts   a 

3   lution  out  of  th'-  question.     '1  clause  is  just 

now    pn  babl\    the    n     si     significant,    for    it    strik--s 
directb  :   government.     This. 
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The  State  is  divided  into  five  districts  only,  each 
returning  six  members.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  all  parties  to  gain  a  measure  of  representation, 
provided  they  have  some  importance,  and  conse- 
quently some  strength.  It  has  often  been  ur 
against  this  system  that  it  would  mean  the  entry 
into  Parliament  of  faddists,  but  this  has  been 
quite  disproved  by  the  Tasmanian  elections,  whirl] 
resolved  the  contending  parties  into  two — Labour- 
ites and  Anti-Socialists.  If  it  could  do  the 
same  in  Federal  politics  it  would  be  worth  adopting 
if  only  for  that.  Bait  large  though  the  districts  were, 
they  were  too  small,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
stituencies will  be  still  further  reduced.  This  will 
give  the  system  an  even  better  advantage.  Another 
special  feature  is  that  no  votes  are  lost.  The  \ 
is  both  preferential  and  transferable.  Taken  all 
round,  the  result  is  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  likely 
the  system  will  very  soon  find  a  place  in  the 
other  States.  The  plea  urged  against  it  that  it  is 
cumbersome  is  not  likely  to  hold  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  although  in  some  cases  in  Tasmania  over  ioo 
counts  were  necessary  (in  Denison  109)  before  the 
sixth  place  was  filled,  yet  everything  worked 
smoothly  and  without  a  hitch. 

The  stated  intention  of  the  Labour 
Land  Party  to   introduce   a    land   tax   has 

Tax*  raised  the  ire  of  certain  of  the  State 

Premiers,  who  look  upon  this 
field  as  their  own.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  Government  proposal  will  materialise, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  verj 
soon  the  attitude  of  the  States  Governments 
towards  this  question  will  change.  The  fact  is  forc- 
ing itself,  although  slowly,  into  tihe  minds  of  poli- 
ticians, that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  immigration  problem  until  land  is  available,  and 
that  land  is  not  likely  to  be  available  unless  some 
form  of  taxation  is  resorted  to.  Whether  a  form  of 
taxation  that  would  practically  compel  owners  to  un- 
lock lands  would  be  preferable  to  a  wh  re- 
sumption by  the  Government  with  adequate  compen- 
sation is  a  question  that  cannot  be  settled  in  a 
moment,  although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
latter  has  advantages  over  the  former.  It  would  cer- 
tainly prevent  the  ownership  trouble  from  again  be- 
coming acute.  The  Victorian  Premier  announces 
that  his  Government  intends  to  readjust  the  land 
taxation  of  the  State,  but  upon  what  lines  he  has  not 
yet  announced. 

The  recent  changes  In  the  Victorian 
\  Party  Government    have    not    justified   the 

inaction.  events  which  ejected  S:r  Thomas 
Bent  from  office,  and  some  of 
the  members  are  already  biting  their  fingers 
over  their  folly  in  helping  to  pull  out  of 
the  fire  the  chestnuts  which  the  present  hold- 
ers of  office  were  anxious  to  get.  The  Murray 
Government     bids     fair     to     become     one     of     the 


st  the  State  has  known.     With  all  I  ning 

desire  to  run  ever)  department  Sir  Thomas  Bent  kept 
right  on  activel)    in   the   path  of  irm, 

but  the  present   Governn  ife. 

About  the  onh    thing  it  has  done  send 

the   Minister   of    Lands   on    a    trip   to    New    Zealand 
to  see  how  the\    resume  estates,  a  thing  which  is 
widely  known  that  the  •'  tyro  in   •  -  m  is  an 

authority   upon   it.      There  is  every   indication   that 
the   Murray   Government   is  steer  its  craft 

r  of  ever)   possible  danger.     The  outlook  is  ven 
unsj  nd    some  of  the  members   who  left 

Sir  Thomas  bent  find  that  with  all  his  faults  he 
infinitely    better    as    a    Premier    than    the    pres 
one.     It  was  hoped  that  the  Government  would  lay 
hold  of  the  charitable  aid  problem,  and  do  away  with 
the  antiquated  system   that  prevails,   but   beyond   a 
momentary   spurt    nothing   has   been    r< 
outcome  of  the  situation  must  inevitably  be  a 
struction   at  a   somewhat  early   date,    otherwise  the 
people  will  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  Lab 
Party.     The  present  Government  bears  all  the  marks 
of  rigid  old  Conservatism. 

The    old    Murray    waters    question. 
States'  which  seemed  in  prospect  of  spec 

Disagreements,      settlement  under  the  regime  of   Sir 

Thomas  Bent,  is  still  in  the  air, 
to  the  rightful  annoyance  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government.  The  matter  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Commission,  which  is  not  in  1 
hurry  to  get  to  work,  and  South  Australia  is 
prevented  from  undertaking  works  that  are  really 
necessary.  The  South  Australian  border  question 
has  also  been  postponed,  and  the  Government  is 
hardlv    to   be   blamed    it  »s   for    l>oth 

grievances   in    law.      South    Australia    has    done   all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  matter. 

\.  ■     Zealand    has    been    busy 

New  Zealand       modelling  her  public  service.     Tt 
and  the  ,  ,  ,  , 

Public  Service.     a  necessary  work,  as    -  ■  ndenced  oy 
the  savings  that  ha  n  effected. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward   has  d   that   as  a   result  of  the 

changes  a  sum  of  ^187.000  will  be  saved  yeai 

ie  offices  !  •  n  abolis  mong  others  that 

of  Chief  Health  Officer,  although  Dr.  Mason  will 
to  England  for  a  \ear  on  special  work  for  the  G 
vemment.     Amongst  other  things  he  will  look  into 
the  complaints  erning  shipments  of  produce 

I     gland,   and  will  examine  intending  immigrants, 
try  to  prevent   persons  suffering  from   disease  from 
ig  to  the  Dominion. 

The  Council   on    Imperial   Defence. 
The  Imperial        whjrh    js    to    ^    convened    bv    the 
Council  IT  .  -         , 

on  Defence.        Home        Government.        commends 

itself  to  Australasians  as  a  step  in 

the  right  direction.     It  will  go  far  towards  settling 

the    local    defence    problem,    and    give   us    a    much 
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as  many  hands  as  it  wants.  Seeing  thai 
the  men  have  under  the  award  got  practicallj  all 
the)  asked  for,  it  is  bad  policy  of  them  to  hold  ofl 
on  other  grounds,  but  then  the  men  haw  been 
badly  led  all  through.  Had  they  chosen  am  other 
leader  than  the  man  they  did,  their  troubles  would 
have  ended  long  ago. 

The    triads    in    connection    with    the 

The  Broken  Mill    strike  were  held  at  Albury,  and  the 

na  s"  howl.,    that    were    raised    about    the 

iniquity    of    the    charge    were    not 

justified    by    the    results.      Six   men    wen-    tried    and 

three   got   off.      Mann    was   acquitted,    as   also   were 

Rosser  and   Lyon.      Stokes  and    May   were  charged 

wit!)  riot  and  unlawful  assembly  at  Broken   Mid,  on 

January  9,  and  wen-  sentenced,  the  former  to  three 

irs,    anil   the   latter   to   two   years'    imprisonmi 
Holland,  who  was  charged  with  sedition,  was  found 
guilty  and  .sentenced  to  two  years  with  hard  labour. 
In    giving    judgment    on    Stokes    and    May,    Justice 
Pring.  who  had  watched  tin  in  a  most  impar 

tial  manner,  and  addressed  the  jury,  giving  all  the 
merit  possible  to  each  side,  said  that— 

Biol  was  always  a  serious  offence-  In  prisoners'  case 
it  was  of  a  particularly  bad  character.  There  was  such  a 
stale   of    affairs    at    Broken    Hill    that    a    number   of   officials 

"ii    tl Cil    not    '-'t>t    the   necessaries   of   life   without 

the  provision  trolly  being  guarded  by  a  small  army  of 
police.  Xo  harm  bad  been  done  to  these  people  to  cause 
them    to    deny    officials    food    and    drink.      Yet    this    unruly, 

■us    mob.    these    ruffians    and    scoundrels,   set    to    work    to 
violently    assault    the    police    escort.      Fortunately    for    the 

sed.    only    one    policeman    was    injured,    and    then    only 

ttly.  If  anyone  had  been  killed  accused  would  have 
been  tried  for  murder,  and  he  knew  of  nothing  which 
would  have  Baved  their  lives.  The  riot  was  one  of  the 
very  worst  he  had  ever  beard  of,  and  although  a  g 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  conduct  of  the  police,  in 
his  opinion  the  police  behaved  with  remarkable  courage 
.Mnl  coolness.  Nobody  could  have  blamed  the  troopers 
if  they  bad  ridden  in  and  trampled  on  them.  However, 
he  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  jury's  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy.  He  had  been  thinking  of  another  way 
in  which  he  could  extend  mercy.  There  was  110 
doubt  at  all  that  these  men  at  Broken  Hill  had 
been     misled     by     an     agitator,     Tom     .Mann.       Yes.     lie 

_'  to  speak  out  plainly.  They  would  same  day  find 
that  Tom  Mann  was  their  very  worst  enemy.  Mark  his 
words,  Mann  lived  on  them  by  stirring  up  strife.  On  the 
evening  of  January  8  this  Mann  had  deli\ered  a  most  in- 
temperate, rabid  speech  at  the  Trades  Hall,  inviting  them 
to  resist  the  police.  The  \ery  next  day  this  riot  I 
place,  and  the  same  afternoon  another  disgraceful  riot. 
That  was  the  result  of  Tom  .Mann's  advocacy  of  their 
cause.  Everyone  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
agitators   lived   on   the   workers'   hard-earned   wages. 

Can    tin-    Lalxmr    Party    marvel    it 
The  Acme  of        the  public  look  askance  at   it?     It 
Silliness.  gQ  ,  ,|lt.n  stands  for  the  ver*   oppo 

site    of     law     and    order.       At     Port 
Pine  men   have  been  offering   for  the   work  that    is 
available  at   the  smelting   works,    and   the   pickets  of 
the  Unions  have  been   in  evidence  in   rather  an  <>b 
jectionable     fashion.       The    Government     has    been 


doing     its    duty     fearlessl)     and     has     in.  the 

police  force,  and  shows  that  it  is  determined  that 
the  public  interest  -hall  We  preserved.  With  what 
result?  The  wildest  of  wild  clamour  on  the  part 
of  the  Unions.  A  telegram  to  the  Melboui 
Trades  Hall  Council  from  an  enthusiast  at  Port 
Piiie,    conveyed    the    tremendous    ne  mid 

shameful  spectacle  here.    Labour  Government  po 
in  plain  clothes  escorting  -  to  and  fr<  rks. 

True  unionists  ought  to  take  drastic  steps."    Trans- 
lated   into  ordinary    language,    this    meant    1 
unionists  wished  10  prevent   by    t-  iceful  citi- 

zens    from    attending    their     work,     and     the    r> 
promptly    intervened    to    prevent    lawlessness. 
this   very   1  n    work  called   forth   a 

tin-   effj  1     "The    attention    of    the    South    Aus- 

tralian   Trades    and    Political    Lab  >ur    C  >   be 

drawn   to  the   action  of   the    South    Australian   G 
ernment   in    sending   private  police   to    Port    Pii 
The    mover    stated    that    he   could    if  why    a 

Labour  Government   should   send   men   to  pr 
class    of    peo]         who    wen-   opposed    I  Labour 

Government,    and   would   slay   it   i1  I    e 

ion     was    carried     apparently     without     1 
Does  this  mean  that  Labour  ■  xpects    1   Labour  I 
ernment  to  allow   the   Unions  to  run  riot, 
to  rid       tneralh     to    pi 

long    as   it    vents    its    viciousness?       It     so, 
is   within  sight.      Fortunately   the   South   Austral 

in    the 
rally   docs,   and   jus^  -       • 
b\ .      Labour  unions  invite   I 

and    law-abiding    people   lay    such    stupid   utterai. 
Kor  shame.  Labour  Onions 

I         v   ;rk  of  euro! 
Woman   franchise    u ,.,,.,.   ,;..,.   n,.v,  ;    franc 

and  Electoral  -  , 

Reform  in  Victoria  is  ' 

s      were      s 
frightfully  bad  ;      ssibility, 

with  the  limited  conv  it,  for  h 

of  tiie  women  1.  and  the  Pr 

sequent  rid    the   term    for   enroln 

month   in  ord.  • 

s    ai   ciing    lib  -        Croakers    who 

t,,    affirm    1  m  -n    did    not    want    I 

have  received  a  shock  when 

waiting    sometin 
hours    I  r    turn    can    .      '! 

women   in   Victoria    is  g  to   make   a   change  in 

the        1 3      nel    of   m  :  ■     if    Parliament.      But 

wild  muddle  dot  ensued  when  the  rush  was    it 
height  before  die  time  «  s  lows  in   1  \ 

glaring   light   the  ss        for   reform    in    Victorian 

loral   laws.       There    is   no   reason    why   the   State 
boundaries  should  m        c  e  with  the  federal,   and 

ne  rolls  be  used  for  both.     It  will  doubi 
ci  m  ■  ti    that  in  the  long  run.  but  in  the  meantime 
a  vast  deal  oi  uni        ••  -  and  of  inconv< 

is  occasioned  b\   present  methods. 
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J  he     Review    of    Reviews. 


i  in  0 


Lieutenant  ShacMoton 


The 

South  Polar 
Expedition. 
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The  mission  is  ] 

danl  <•■  ening  in  spiritual 

ni.iti'  inying    it.      I  >t     t  Ihapman 


Dr.  fhjpm.in  s 
Mission. 


in     M- 
bout 


bn  ••  :.t h   him   fr         \  nearl\    a  score 

with   him    in 
■  r  churcl 
M  ty  are  ah        inducting  special 

•    Mi         irne,  w 
the  I    write,   i 

Practically 
;ill   the    Pi  I    churches   are   uniting,    for  main 

1       rch  of  1  are   throw 

then  i  path)   with  the  mini 

other  churches  inl  'it. 

rasmania,  but  W< 

Reconstructed       tr.ilia    and    I  and,    are    recon- 

tabinets.         structing    their     cabin  It 

ho  note    b 

cabinet   ch  in  the  States   have  almost 

I"     have     an)      interest     beyond     the     borders     <>t 
the    States    when     I  i  v    are    made.       Of 
they    still    pos  great    local    in  thai    § 

wit  But    the)     have    shrunk    in    Sin 

port    I    ■•    even    there,    and    if    it    were    not    t^r 
l>re>s    whipping    up    interest    in   them    tor   tl 
evident  reason  that  it  gives  new  rink 

still    farther.       It    is   time   the)    did,    as   far 
and    frill    are    concerned.      Larger    constituency 
fewer     m<  i  simplified    procedure   in 

would  £  effective  legislation.      I 

eral   t)  man  offering   is   infinitely   inl. 

what  it  used  to  be,  an  inevitable  result  of   ' 
tion.       In    the    meantime,    it    would    }*■    wis.-    t,»   cut 
the  garmenl  according  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer. 

Victoria   is  very   pardonably   plui 

Victoria's  jn<T  herself  on  the  success  ol  h«  r  en- 

loan-  deavour  to  Boat  a  loan  oi  -nd 

half  million  pounds.     The  appli- 
catio  nted    to   a    million   < >\ <t    the    require- 

ments.     I    e  suco  ill  the  more  astonishing, 

eral   of  the   recent    Australian 

iparative   failures.      But    Victoria   has  not   l>een 
on  the  market  foi  md  her  credit  at  the 

sent  tin  onderfully  good.     A  series  ■•!  a 

prolific  Lilit  about  an  era  ot   pi 

■v  that  even  V    I         has  not  known  1-  fore. 

I    ■     tst  ol     \l   \     ivas  a    red-lett< 
l  m>ersal  i  \  r   m  .,<,  ,       , 

Saturday  '     M,'!,'","n<>-       I  hen    the   lo: 

tlaif-tlolid.n        looked  tor     Saturday     half-holid 

:ht  in.    It  1ms  tab 

rvement  to  a  successful  consura- 

mal  i  i       saw  it.  and  s< 

••  liapp  closed  doors  at  i  i 

to  '  till  opening  time  on   Monday  morning. 

Vr]'  '    is  the  late  night. 

_xn,]  .plain   of  no   falling  off 

in   I  All    that   is   wanted   to  mak< 

ment    is   to   make   Thursday    a 

universal   pay   day.      This  is    i   natural  corollary  of 

the  Saturday  half-holiday. 


Wakre  Jacob.] 


From  Vienna. 


[Stuttgart. 


"Good  Heavens  !     An  awful  accident  must  have  happened 
here.     Look  at  those  two  poor  fellows  !  " 

"Oh,  those  are  only  Members  of  Parliament!     When  they 
come  from  a  sitting  they  always  look  more  or  less  like  that  ! " 


Pasquino.~\ 


Result  of  the  Italian  Election 


[Turin. 


Priests,  Socialists,  and  Constitutionalists  in 
Chorus  :  "  It  is  I  who  have  won  ! " 


A  mste  rda  m  iner.  ] 


The  Venezuelan  Chestnuts 


America  (to  Holland)  : 

"  Come,  dearest  friend  of  mine,  and  quick 
Perform  for  me  your  master  trick. 
My  chestnuts  from  the  ashes  draw  ; 
Off  course  you  needn't  burn  your  paw." 


Fischietto.] 

Modern  Hieroglyphics. 

The  Italian  Cartoonisl  i>  trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
John  Bull  has  received  notice  to  quit. 


A   NEW    PORTRAIT   STUD!  H.R.H.  THh    PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


The 

Prolongation 

of 

the  Truce. 


LONDON,  April  ist,  1909. 
Germany  having  threatened  Russia 
with  instant  war  unless  she  fulfilled 
the  secret  treaty  obligations  into 
which  she  had  entered  with  Austria 
many  years  ago,  the  Servian  crisis  has  disappeared  for 
a  time.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  exact 
truth  amid  the  mass  of  contradictory  reports,  but  two 
facts  seem  clear.  One,  that  Russia's  hands  were  tied 
by  secret  compacts  entered  into  long  before  M. 
Isvoltsky  took  office  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  final 
execution  of  these  compacts  was  preceded  by  a  note 
from  the  Kaiser  to  the  Tsar,  accompanied  in  the 
Press,  if  not  elsewhere,  by  threats  of  an  immediate 
mobilisation  of  the  German  army  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  There  is  much  foolish  jubilation  in  some 
quarters  over  what  is  described  as  a  triumph  of 
Germany  and  a  humiliation  of  Russia.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Russia's  "  humiliation  "  does  not  consist  in 
the  keeping  her  pledged  word  to  Austria,  but  in  the 
secret  pledges  given  long  ago  to  Austria,  which  she 
has  only  now  fulfilled.  Germany  has  some  reason 
to  complain  that  Russia's  reluctance  to  keep  her 
word  should  have  compelled  German  intervention — 
the  net  effect  of  which  is  disastrous  to  German 
influence  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  long  run  German 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  have  never  found  the 
support  of  Austria  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost  of 
the  enmity  of  Russia.  The  Russian  entente  with 
England,  which  at  Reval  was  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  anti-German  edge,  may  now  somewhat  change 
its  character ;  not  because  Britain  desires  such  a 
thing,  but  because,  in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  Germany 
has  become  the  agent  of  Austria. 

How  disastrous  such  a  change  in 

Light  Russian  sentiment  is  for  Germany 

from  the  Pa:;t.       may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at   the 

second  volume  of  Madame  Novi- 

kotfs  Reminiscences.    Madame  Novikoft  and  General 


Skobeleff  were  probably  the  best  known  types  of  the 

uncompromising  Pan-Slavists.     But   nothing  is  more 

remarkable    than    their    constant    desire    to    remain 

good  friends  with  Germany.     Skobeleff  s  famous  ful. 

minations,  which   shook  Europe,  were  addressed  to 

Vienna,  not  to  Berlin.     Madame  Novikoff  was  always 

more  German  than  French.     Not  even  the  conclusion 

of  the  Russo-French  Alliance  modified   her  anxiety 

to    be    on   good    terms    with    Germany.       But    ever 

and  always  the  pan-Slav  Party  differentiated  between 

Vienna  and  Berlin  because  they  persisted  in  making 

believe  that  Austria  was  unable  to  compel  Germany 

to  support  her  policy  in  the  Balkans.     Now  the  action 

of  Germany  in  compelling  the  Russian  Government 

to  obey  the  mandate   of  Austria  finally  destroys   the 

last   vestige    of    standing  ground  for  a  pro-German 

party  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.     Talk  about  the 

hemming   in    of   Germany  !     Nothing    has    done   so 

much  to  encircle  her  eastern   frontier  with  an  iron 

band   of    irreconcilable    enmity    as    the     action    of 

German  diplomacy  in  "hastening"  the  submission  of 

M.  Isvoltsky. 

Imagine  England  withouta supreme 

_    „      ,    __.       Navv  suddenly  summoned  by  Ger- 
The  Moral  of  It.  ■* 

many  to  hasten  the  evacuation  ot 

Egypt,  demanded  by  Turkey  acting 

as  Germany's  ally !  Our  international  position  in  Egypt, 

in   view  of  our  pledges,  is  as  untenable  as   Russia's 

position  with  regard    to    Bosnia.       If  a  regenerated 

Turkey  were  to  insist  upon  asserting  the  rights  of  the 

Sultan  and   the  Khedive  in  Egypt,  we  would  be  just 

where  M.   Isvoltsky  found  himself  when  confronted 

by    Austria's   demand    for    the    recognition    of    her 

annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.     We  are 

saved    from    such    a    demand    at    present    by    our 

fleet,   and  our  fleet  alone.     Russia,  unfortunately,  is 

for  the  moment  helpless,  as  the  result  of  her  defeat  in 

the  Far  East.     She  is  where  we  should  be  if  we  lost 

our  naval  supremacy — that  is  to  say,  she  is  absolutely 
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A  Pyrrhic  Victory. 
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The  War  Ferrr  in  Senria. 


rmany  :  the  SUn     and   the   1  rs  of 

:na    will    naturally    1»  "Does    Job 

naught  The  non-German  elements 

■•ia- Hungary  know  too  well  that  they  will  have 
the  hill  for  th<    K  ntion  on  their 

.rg.     Behind  all  the  premature 
of  short-sighted  journalists  the  net  effect 
of   :  to  add    three  million  more 

untractable  to  the  indigestible  conglomerate  of 

tria-Hungary.      the  pro*  i  inflamed  ku 

ist  G  rmany,  placed  Vienna  under  heavy  obliga- 
tion rlin,  and  enforced  upon  all  the  Slavs  the 
watchword,  "  Union  and  1'atienc 

the    consequences   of 

The  Future        which  are  not  yet  clearly  visible. 
or  the  i_        i,  . '     ~ 

Servian   Firebrand.  1S   t,iat    '  rince   George,  the  Crc 

Prina  .  ia,  who  ever  since 

annexation  of  Bosnia  has  been  regarded  as  the  fire- 
brand of  the  Balkans,  has  abdicated.  It  is  curious 
that  his  abdication  .should  coincide  with  the  reluctant 
acqu  e    of    Servia    in    the    inevitable.      The 

risible  reason  for   his  abdication  was  an  accusa- 
tion   brought    against    him    by  one   of   the   B 
Of  having  kicked   his  body-servant  so  » 

at   the   head    and   body   with  his  jack-boo: 
bring  about  his  death.     The  om<  ial    explanation 
that  the  man,  who  suffered   from  hernia,   fell  down- 
stairs and  died  ident     The  Skupshtina  unani- 
mously accepted  his  resignation  of  the  right  of 

gnised   Prince  Alexander,  bi  ogei 

:ier,  as   heir   to  the  throne.      We  have  not  heard 

the  last  of  Prince  George 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  he  no 

now   that  Austria  has 

ired  the   recognition  by  all  the 

iwers     of      the     annexation    of 

•ua  and  H  na.     This,  however,  would  seem 

Thc  (  if  only 

ule  in   the 
in  Treaty,      rhere  is  the   change    in   the   status 

ratifii  ation  of 
ith  reganl  to   Monl  to  which  Austria 

also  that  the  Con- 

if    only    to    create    a    bodv 

the    solemn    pro- 

jainst  being  di 

,f    th<  brute    bi  and   to   afford 

'ortul11''  the    right    of    the 

s  to  local  autonomy  and  religious 

^^  A:  the   inhabitants  complain  that 

I  with  Austrian  prostitutes  and  Jesuit  priests  their 

faith  and  morals  are  being  deliberately  sapped  by  Ok 


A  Conference  ? 


The    Progress   of   the    World. 
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Administration.  Of  course,  Austria  will  snap  her 
fingers  at  all  such  protests.  But  they  should  be  made 
all  the  same.  For  they  will  afford  material  for  the 
future  historian  who  will  chronicle  the  final  stages 
which  preceded  the  disappearance  of  the  dual  king- 
dom from  the  map  of  Europe. 

Prince  Biilow,  in  his  great  speech 

Sayings  jn  tne  Reichstag  on  March  29th, 

to  be  .  ,  fe         ,  .  y. 

Remembered.        said    a    good    many    things    to   be 

remembered    hereafter.      Nothing 

could  have  been  better  than  his  declaration  in  favour 

of  Anglo-German  friendship  : — 

There  hardly  exists  two  countries  which  are  more  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  their  national  work  than  Germany  and 
England. 

The  following  observation  is  capable  of  much  more 
general  application  than  the  German-French  dispute 
in  Morocco  : — 

As  the  practical  importance  of  the  contradictory  standpoints 
maintained  on  both  sides  bore  no  relation  to  the  harm  done,  a 
desire  for  the  removal  of  the  antagonism  had  been  felt  on  both 
sides. 

Here  are  phrases  for  future  quotation  whenever 
statesmen  change  their  tack  : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  politics  a  general  rigid  consequentiality 
is  not  so  important  as  practical  utility. 

Herr  Bamberger  said  to  me  once  :  "The  secret  of  foreign 
policy  really  consists  in  a  certain  audacious  inconsequentiality."  ' 

Foreign  policy,  above  all,  must  remain  within  the  ordo  rerum 
agibilium,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Prince  Biilow  said  some  wise  and 

Real  Danger        true    words    concerning    the    real 

t0  perils  which  threaten  international 

P63.C6 

peace,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  text  rather  conflicts  with  his  sermon. 
He  said  : — 

The  idea  that  peace  is  endangered  by  Sovereigns  or  by 
Ministers,  by  the  ambition  of  monarchs  or  by  the  intrigues  of 
Ministers  and  Governments,  not  only  does  not  correspond  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  but  is  in  complete  contradiction 
with  the  actual  circumstances.  Most  of  the  conflicts  which  the 
world  has  seen  in  the  course  of  the  last  decades  have  not  been 
called  forth  by  princely  ambitions  or  by  Ministerial  intrigues, 
but  by  the  passionate  excitement  of  public  opinion,  which, 
through  Press  and  Parliament,  has  carried  the  executive  with 
it.  If  it  should  again  come  to  war,  which  God  forbid,  it  will  be 
occasioned  by  those  Acherontial  forces  which  are  easier  to 
inflame  to-day  than  they  were  formerly.  The  monarchs  are  all 
desirous  of  peace,  and  so  are  the  Governments  ;  I  say  it  for 
all  of  thein.  As  for  the  diplomatists,  their  idea  of  their  task 
becomes  more  and  more  mat  they  should  hasten  to  the  spot 
with  fire  buckets  whenever  they  see  flames  emerge  from  the 
earth. 

But  it  was  not  "  Acherontial "  but  Aehrenthalian 
forces  which  led  Austria  to  annex  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina. 


The    Kaiser   has    so    often    been 
Tne  credited  or  debited  with  the  sole 

Kruger  Telegram,    responsibility  for  the  Kruger  tele- 
gram, that  most  people  read  with 
some  surprise  Prince  Billow's  explicit  declaration  on 
the  subject.     He  said  : — 

It  has  been  asked  whether  this  telegram  was  an  act  of  per- 
sonal initiative  or  a  State  act.  In  this  connection  I  can  refer 
you  to  your  own  proceedings.  You  will  remember  that  respon- 
sibility for  this  telegram  was  never  rejected  by  the  then 
director  of  our  political  business.  The  telegram  was  a  Stale 
action  proceeding  from  official  consultations.  It  was  in  no  way 
an  act  of  personal  initiative  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  Who 
states  that  it  was  is  not  acquainted  with  events,  and  is  absolutely 
unjust  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

That  is  decisive,  and  our  public  will  do  well  to  make 
all  necessary  amends  to  the  Kaiser. 

The    net    effect    of  the    Imperial 

The  Austro-German  Chancellor's    declaration    on    the 

Dual  Empire.        subject  of  Germany's  relations  to 

Austria-Hungary  is  to  convince  the 
world  that  so  far  as  foreign  policy  and  armies  and 
navies  are  concerned  a  new  Dual  Empire  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Europe.  Henceforth  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  are  to  be  regarded  like  the  Zancigs, 
"  Two  minds  with  but  a  single  thought."  Prince 
Biilow  was  quite  frank  about  it.  On  October  13th 
he  says  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

I  had  yesterday  an  opportunity  for  a  long  conversation  with 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that  his  Majesty  completely  approves  and  shares  the  stand- 
point which  I  have  taken  up,  that  we  have  a  firm  determination 
to  fulfil  our  treaty  obligation  to  stand  and  remain  at  the  side  ol 
our  ally.  Even  in  case  of  difficulties  and  complications  arising, 
our  ally  will  be  able  to  depend  upon  us.  His  Majesty,  whose 
reverent  friendship  for  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  well 
known,  stands  by  his  august  ally  in  unflinching  fidelity. 

He  defended  the  policy  thus  laid  down  of  a  thick- 
and-thin  support  of  Austria  as  follows  : — 

Do  you  really  believe  that  we  should  have  found  any  new 
friend  or  any  compensation  for  an  alliance  which  has  proved 

:  during  thirty  years  if  our  fidelity  had  not  stood  the  t< 
We  should,  gentlemen,  very  soon,  and  this  time  without 
Austria- Hungary,  have  seen  ourselves  opposed  by  the  same 
group  of  Powers  before  which  Austria- Hungary  had  been 
compelled  to  give  way.  Gentlemen,  Germany  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone  in  case  of  need  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  leaving 
to  himself  or  to  the  friendship  of  others  in  a  difficult  situation  .1 
faithful  ally,  who,  moreo%er,  has  been  a  very  valuable  factor  ::i 
European  politics. 

Therefore,    he    concludes,    "By    standing    firm    to 

Austria-Hungary  we  best  secure  our  own  interests." 

If   Mr.    McKenna    and    Admiral 
Tno  ....         11 

Naval  Crisis        Eisner  had  not  compelled  a  mo.-t 

at  reluctant  party  to  make  provision 

for    eight    ironclads    in    the    next 

twelve  months,   we    should    have   stood    a    very  fair 

chance  of  being  of  necessity  as  obedient  to  German 

dictation   in    19 12  as   Russia  is  to-day.       As   I   have 
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weighty  speech  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  the 
case  for  our  naval  supremacy  in  the  following  pregnant 
sentence.  If  we  lost  our  naval  superiority,  he  told 
the  House, 

We  should  cease  to  count  for  anything  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  we  should   be  fortunate  if  our  libel  left  and 

we  did    not  become  the  conscript    appendage  of  some  strop 
Power.     That    is    a    brutal   way  of   stating  the  case,   but  it  is 
the  truth. 

I  was  glad  to  discover  in  his  speech  a  trace  of  the 
convictions  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  expressed  to  me 
before  I  set  out  round  Europe  in  1907.  but  which 
were  so  lamentably  betrayed  by  our  delegation  at  the 
Hague.  After  stating  that  half  the  revenues  of 
Europe  were  spent  in  naval  and  military  preparations, 

he  said  : — 

Surely  the  extent  to  which  this  expenditure  has  grown  really 
becomes  a  satire,  and  a  reflection  on  civilisation.  Not  in  our 
generation,  perhaps,  but  if  it  goes  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
recently  increased,  sooner  or  later  I  believe  it  will  submerge 
that  civilisation.  The  burden  already  has  shown  itself  in 
national  credit— less  in  our  national  credit  than  in  the  national 
credit  of  other  nations  ;   bur  sooner  or  later,  if  ;  »n  at  this 

rate,  it  must  lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  Is  it  to  be  wond< 
that' the  hopes  and  aspirations  o(  the  best  men  in  the  leading 
countries  are  devoted  to  trying  to  find  some  means  of  checking 
it?  Surely  that  is  a  statement  of  the  case  in  which,  however 
attached  a  man  may  be  to  what  I  may  call  the  martial  spirit, 
lie  may  at  least  see  that  the  whole  of  Europe  is  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  danger.     But  no  country  alone  can  save  that. 

The  pity  is  that,  instead  of  insisting  upon  a  serious, 
earnest  debate  at  the  Hague  in  which  England  might 
have  carried  forty  of  the  forty-five  States  with  her,  Sir 
Edward  Fry  was  put  up  to  make  a  funeral  oration 
over  the  grave  of  the  buried  question. 

The  Naval  Conference,  which  met 
in  London,  has  succeeded  in  codi- 
fying the  laws  of  naval  warfare 
upon  several  points  of  inter 
We  have  now  a  definition,  approved  by  all  the  great 
maritime  Powers,  as  to  what  is  absolute  contraband, 
what  may  be  conditional  contraband,  and  what 
cannot  be  under  any  circumstances  declared  to  be 
contraband.  Cotton,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  in  the 
latter  category,  for  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  regard  millions  of  bales  a-  contraband,  men 
because  a  single  bale  might  be  used  as  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton.  Another  distinct  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  limiting  the  right  of  capturing 
ships  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  to  the  area  of 
naval  operations.  There  was  an  attempt  to  define  the 
zone  of  capture  as  that  covered  by  one  day's  steaming 
of  the  fastest  ship  in  the  blockading  squadron  ;  but 
in  the  end  it  was  found  more  easy  to  agree  upon 
the  above  definition.  There  has  also  been  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  as  to  the  limits  of  the  right  of  belli- 
gerents to  sink  a  neutral  prize  ;  but  whether  this  is  an 


The  New  Laws 

of 

Naval  War. 


advance  or  not  is  not  quite  clear.  On  the  whole,  the 
trend  of  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  neutrals,  and  the  permission 
to  destroy  a  neutral  prize  on  the  high  seas,  instead  of 
taking  her  into  a  port  for  adjudication,  seems  to  be 
rather  a  step  backwards,  even  when  it  is  placed  under 
strict  conditions.  The  Conference  failed  to  agree  as 
to  the  right  to  transform  merchantmen  into  warships 
on  the  high  seas,  on  which  the  proper  compromise  is 
to  allow  it  to  take  place  within  any  area  covered  by 
the  guns  of  your  own  warships,  and  also  as  to  whether 
the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the  owner  settles 
whether  captured  goods  are  forfeit.  On  these  and 
other  moot  points  the  International  Prize  Court  will 
make  the  law  which  it  will  administer. 

Few   journalists  ever   celebrate  a 

A  Famous  Russian    Jubilee,  but  that  distinction  fell  to 

Journalist.  s[     Souvorin    last    month.       He 

gan  his  professional  career  fifty 

years    ago.      He    has  heen   thirty-three  years  on    the 

staff  of  the  Novoe  Vrcmya,  which  he  has  edited  for  ye 


M.  Souvorin. 

and  never  with   more  vigour   and   skill    than    1 

lay.  He  is  one  of  the  many  editors  who  be 
to  the  orison  brigade,  and  besides  being  an  editor  he 
is  a  dramatic  and  novelist  and  a  great  publisher. 
The  Novoe  Vremya  has  succeeded  to  the  position 
which  the  Moscow  Gazette  enjoyed  under  M.  KatkofT, 
and  it  is  now  waging  fierce  war  against  M.  Isvoltsky, 
who,  however,  by  no  means  deserves  all  the  hard 
things  said  against  him  by  his  assailant. 
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strike  threatened  to  spread  to  the  employe's  on 
the  State  railways.  Then  M.  Clemenceau  inter- 
vened. Protesting  that  he  never,  never  would 
allow  the  strikers  to  dictate  the  dismissal  of  a 
Minister,  he  conceded  almost  all  their  other  demands, 
and  was  believed  to  be  arranging  to  shelve  M.  Simyan 
by  promotion  or  otherwise,  and  since  then  the  resig- 
nation of  M.  Simyan  has  already  been  announced. 
In  that  highly  complex  organism,  the  modern  State,  a 
post  office  telegraph  and  railway  strike  is  like  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  It  was  bad  enough  in  Russia  in  1905, 
but  Russia  is  not  nearly  so  highly  organised  as 
France.  A  successful  strike  of  State  employe's  is  a 
disquieting  phenomenon  wherever  it  occurs.  It  is 
next  door  to  an  insurrection,  and  nothing  shakes 
authority  more  than  a  triumph  achieved  by  a  rebellion 
or  a  mutiny. 

The    question    at    issue    between 


Newfoundland 

at 

the  Hague. 


England  and  the  United  States  in 


connection  with  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  will  shortly  come  before 
the  Hague  Tribunal  for  adjudication.  Dr.  Lam- 
masch,  one  of  the  distinguished  group  of  inter- 
national jurists  who  attended  both  the  Hague 
Conferences,  will  preside  over  the  Tribunal,  and  we 
could  not  have  a  better  man.     Dr.  Lammasch  speaks 

and  under- 
stands English 
well,  and  his 
judicial  detach- 
ment of  mind 
renders  him  a 
very  suitable 
person  to  direct 
these  delibera- 
tions. Among 
the  other  judges 
by  far  the  most 
distinguished  is 
Dr.  Drago,  of 
the  Argentine 
Republic, 
whose  name  is 
associated  with 
the  Drago 
Doctrine.  He 
understands  English  better  than  French,  and  at  the 
last  Hague  Conference  he  won  the  golden  opinions  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Of  a  modest 
and  retiring  disposition,  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  his  colleagues.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages    of   the  Hague  system  that  it  affords  us 


Hm 

Professor  Henry  Lammasch. 


was  the  arrival  of 
Shackleton  in  New 
his    return    from   his 


an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
distinguished  South  Americans  who  otherwise  might 
have  remained  unknown  excepting  for  their  distinction 
as  the  denizens  of  another  world. 

One   of  the   great  news  items  of 

The  Conquest        ]ast    month 

of  T  . 

the  South  Pole.       Lieutenant 

Zealand    on 

exploration  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton  and  his  companions  started 
on  their  perilous  quest  on  October  29th,  1907. 
After  fourteen  months  of  Arctic  adventures  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within  in  miles  of 
the  South  Pole,  where,  on  January  9th,  1909,  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  given  to  him 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  This  point  was  350 
miles  further  than  the  advanced  point  reached  by  the 
Discovery  Expedition  in  1902.     They  took  with  them 


Photograph  by] 


Heroes  of  the  Antarctic. 


[Topical  Press. 


On  the  left  is  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  who  has  established  a 
record  by  penetrating  to  within  m  miles  of  the  South  Pole,  or 
350  ir.iles  nearer  than  the  previous  "  Farthest  South."  Another 
party  from  the  Nimrod  discovered  the  South  Magnetic  Pole, 
and  planted  the  Union  Jack  there.  On  the  right  is  Petty  Officer 
Joyce,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton's 
men,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  dogs  and  sledges. 
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^"20,000,000  required  for  the  service  of  the  State. 
The  death  duties  are  abhorrent  to  the  German 
squirearchy,  yet  without  death  duties  there  seems  no 
way  of  choking  the  deficit.  Prince  von  Billow's 
marvellous  adroitness  in  Parliamentary  legerdemain 
will  no  doubt  stand  him  in  good  stead,  but  this  time 
it  seems  as  if  he  might  be  up  against  a  stone  wall. 
It  is  always  said  that  there  is  no  indispensable  man, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  replace  the 
shifty,  resourceful,  eloquent  Chancellor  who  has  to 
ride  two  such  very  difficult  steeds  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Reichstati. 

Croydon,  which  only  returned  the 

Croydon  ^ate   Mr.   Arnold-Forster    in    1906, 

By-Election.         thanks    to    a    split    between    the 

forces  of  Liberalism  and  Labour 
last  month,  returned  a  Unionist  by  a  majority  of. 
3,062  over  the  combined  Liberal  and  Labour  vote. 
The  Unionist  poll  went  up  from  8,211  to  11,989; 
the  Liberal  vote  rose  from  7,573  to  8,041  ;  but  the 
Labour    vote    slumped    from    4,007    to    886.       This 


•*mx^_ 

^^^^^fl^^H^U^H 

Th=  late  Right  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  for  Croj  I  -  1  erand^on  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  a  nephew  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  an 
adopted  son  of  Mr  \V.  E.  Forster,  whose  name  he  added  to  his 
own.  In  1900  he  became  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  later  the  Secretary  for  War. 


The  First  Native 

on  the 
Viceroy's  Council. 


is  very  significant.  The  new  issue  —  that  of  the 
need  for  a  supreme  Navy,  which  both  Unionist 
and  Liberal  candidates  affirmed  —  was  denied  by 
the  Labour  candidate,  who,  as  a  consequence,  was 
summarily  snuffed  out,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Labour  vote  being  transferred  to  the  eight-Z?r^?.'/- 
noughts  man,  whose  spokesmen  unscrupulously  pro- 
mised "  work  for  all."  In  Scotland  the  electors,  who 
voted  before  the  naval  issue  arose,  kept  their  heads. 
In  Hawick  the  Liberals  were  almost  as  strong  as  in 
1906.  In  Glasgow,  where  they  lost  a  seat,  the  con- 
stituency voted  as  it  did  before  Free  Trade  was 
threatened,  and  in  Edinburgh  the  voting  was  unex- 
pectedly favourable ;  but  all  the  same  the  tide  is 
running  strong  against  Ministerialists.  Since  last 
January  the  Unionist  poll  has  gone  up  by  28,098 
votes  and  the  Liberal  vote  has  fallen  by  24,619. 

Fifty  years  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Mutiny  the  British  Government 
has  ventured  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  appointing  one  of  its 
Indian-born  subjects  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council.  Mr.  Satyendra  Prasanna  Sinha,  the 
Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  who  is  the  first  Hindu 
to  be  admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Indian  Cabinet,  has  been  selected  by  Lord  Minto  and 
Lord  Morley  as  the  ablest  and  most  trustworthy 
lawyer  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  Legal  member  vacated 
by  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Richards.  Mr.  Sinha  is 
universally  admitted  to  bean  honest,  an  able,  and  a  loyal 
Councillor.  The  only  complaints  that  are  heard  is  that 
he  is  a  Bengalee — but  as  an  Indian  must  be  born  some- 
where, he  may  as  well  be  born  in  Bengal  as  in  Bombay 
or  Madras — and  that  he  is  a  Hindu.  His  religion  is 
supposed  to  give  offence  to  the  Mohammedans.  But 
there  was  no  question  of  a  choice  between  a  Hindu 
and  a  Mohammedan.  The  issue  lay  between  a 
Hindu  and  a  Christian.  And  although  it  suits  some 
Christian  journalists  and  politicians  to  assume  that 
the  Mohammedans  would  much  prefer  a  Christian  to 
a  Hindu,  the  evidence  on  that  point  is  still  to  seek. 
A  her  all,  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  an  Indian, 
even  if  he  be  a  Hindu,  must  be  nearer  to  another 
Indian,  even  if  he  be  a  Mohammedan,  than  the  pale- 
faced  Christian  from  beyond  the  seas. 

Lord  Curzon   and  Sir  Percy  Scott 

have  last   month  bonie  witness  to 

the    extraordinary   success    of  the 

pro-Boer  policy  in   South    Africa. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  would 

have  gladdened  the  heart   of  Cecil   Rhodes   had  he 

been  able  to  see  it  afar  off  before   he  died.     There 
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An 

International 

Hostel. 


AflbrostAtion. 


One  of  the  $  ents  of  London 

month    was    the    opening   of 

Selfridge's  new    store    in    Oxford 

reet      The    Department    Store 

een  one  of  the  great  features  of  American 

|,f,  red    for   Mr.   Sel fridge  to 

launch  the  American    Department    Store   in   all    its 

in  London.     Its  chief  inl  me,  however, 

fact    that     Mr.    Seltridge    has    gone    a 

long     way     towards     meeting     a     want    on    which 

I    )  .  ntly  if,    the    creation 

of  an  international  hostel  where  the  stranger  that  is 

within  our  gates  and  «  can  find   them- 

and  at  home.      In  the  beginning  of 

1906  I  published  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  such 

a  host.  1  under  the  ;  the  Government  as  part  of 

pitality  that  John  Bull  owes  to  those  w 
this  countrv.      I  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  such  an 
international   hostel  should  be   managed  and  directed 
by  tl  .eminent  of  the  day,  but  failing 

fridge's  Store  is  at   least  an  illustration  as  to 
what    can    be    done    by    private    enterprise     in     that 

direction. 

Mr.    Rider   Haggard  seems  deter- 
mined p  the  public  up  to  the 
mark    on   the  subject  of  afforesta- 
1    A-  he  told  the  Authors'  Club 
the                 night,    "unemployment     is    afforestation's 
■rtunity."      Tl                that   a   Royal  Commission, 
ity   men    of  all   shades  of  political 

•inion,  should 
unanimously 
recommend  the 
State  to  under- 
take  the  re- 
afforesting  of 
it  Britain  is 
adequate  proof 
that     the    c 

•ion 
is  very  str< 
In  sixty  \ 
an  acre  of  land 
will  yield  100 
tons  of  timber. 
But  it  is  only 
the  State  that 
can  afford  to 
wait  so  long. 
At  present  we 
arc     importing 


H.    Rider   Haggard. 
.000    worth  of    pitprops   and    ^"3,600,000    of 
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Queen  Victoria. 


woodpulp  every  year,  all  of  which  might  be  pro- 
duced at  home.  Land  that  can  be  bought  at 
45s.  per  acre  is  available  in.  great  areas,  and  as  no 
climate  in  the  world  produces  better  oak,  ash,  and 
larch  than  our  own,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  does  well 
to  repeat,  and  again  to  repeat,  his  demand  for  State 
afforestation. 

Lord  Esher  delivered  a  lecture  last 
month  before  the  Royal  Institution 
on  the  Letters  and  Journals  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  from  the  Times  in  a  fourpenny 
pamphlet.  Lord  Esher  certainly  was  not  gravelled 
for  want  of  matter.  The  late  Queen  kept  a  private 
journal,  filling  100  volumes,  from  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  the  last  few  years  before  her  death.  In  the 
archives  at  Windsor  there  are  1,050  volumes  of 
papers  and  correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria  bound 
in  large  folio  volumes,  and  there  will  be  another  200 
volumes  to  be  added  when  the  arrangement  of  these 


papers  is  complete.  The  Queen  hated  woman 
suffrage,  asserting  that  politics  were  not  for  women. 
But  that  did  not  hinder  her  from  being  one  of  the 
keenest  politicians  of  our  time  and  one  of  the  wisest. 
Lord  Esher  says  : — 

The  advice  given  her  by  King  Leopold,  her  uncle,  on  the 
day  of  her  accession,  never  to  decide  a  question  of  importance 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  submitted  to  her,  she  adhered  to 
invariably,  and  to  this  habit  might  be  attributed  the  avoidance 
of  many  mistakes. 

The  following  tribute  paid  by  Lord  Esher  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Queen  is  as  well  deserved  as  it  is 
well  expressed  : — 

We  owed  to  Queen  Victoria  the  reinstatement  of  the  Monar- 
chical principle  in  the  eyes  of  all  grave  and  earnest  men, 
and  the  deep  respect  with  which  the  British  Crown  was 
regarded  by  the  subjects  of  this  vast  Empire.  The  secret  of 
her  influence  was  her  unfaltering  devotion  to  duty,  her  simple 
regard  for,  and,  if  the  word  was  not  misplaced,  her  narrow 
adherence  to,  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  in  every  action  and 
relation  of  her  long  life. 


■ 


The  lata   Mme.   Henriette  Ronner. 

The  greatest  painter  in  the  world  of  cat  life  and  character,  who 
has  just  died  at  Brussels  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
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Fischictto.]  [Turin. 

The  Powers  of   Europe  apply  a  little    friendly  pressure 
to  Servia  to  induce  her  to  submit. 


Austria  :  "  Here  comes  this  horrid  boy  !  ' 

Russia  :   "  Take  care  !      lie  has  two  stones  in  his  pocket  !  " 


THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    OF    THE  WORLD   AS 
SEEN    IN    DIFFERENT    COUNTRIES. 


(I)   In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Itaiy. 


Kla  v*.]  [Berlin. 

The  German  artist  shows  the  crowned  heads  keeping  a  pre- 
carious footing  on  the  cork  of  the  bottle  filled  with  the  ferment- 
ing millions  of  Europe. 


Wakrt  Jacob.] 

(2)  In  France,   England,  and  Russia. 
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King  Peter  of  Servia. 


hr  passers-by  groi 


King   Peter  to  the   Interviewer. 
.  that  frightens  me  :  it  is  D 


Wrilktg  the  MesMge  to  Congress. 


Bearing  one  another's  burdens. 


They  want  Lower  Tariffs  in  the  States. 
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NeMsfialter.}      Among  the  Presidents.  [Zurich. 

Roosevelt  :  "  In  your  place,  my  good  colleague,  I  should 
long  ago  have  done  something." 

Swiss  President  :  "  Dear  Theodore,  in  Switzerland 
editors'  posts  are  not  so  well  paid,  and  game-shooting  now  only 
occurs  on  service." 


Pasquino.}  [Turin. 

The  Matrimonial  Aspirations  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi. 

This  time  it  should  be  quite  clear  that  I  have  set  out  to  con- 
quer, not  some  Yankee  girl,  but  a  Royal  Highness." 


[Munich. 


Shnplicissim  us.} 

Not  Quite  the  Present  Situation. 

German  Angel  :  "  I'll  gladly  shake  hands  if  you  will  only 

take  oft"  those  gloves  !  " 


Vlk.s 
Mr  ley  Hafid 


Brotherly    Love.  [BeiHn. 

:   "  When  two  enemies  are  reconciled  it 
goes  hard  with  the  third," 
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The   Balkan  Crisis. 
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Edward  and  Abdul   Hamid. 
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[Stuttgart. 


How  it  will  end. 
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An  Italian  View  of  European  Politics. 

The  Kaiser,  with  the  aid  of  the  steeds  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  is  supposed  to  I   Neue  GluUichter^ 

bestride  the  Continent  ;  but  the  animals,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  shying  at  the  Yet  another  form  of  "Waters"  for 

sight  of  the  Arch  of  Peace.  the  Sick  Man. 
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EGYPT   AND   THE    REVOLUTION    IN   TURKEY. 


A  mcrican  Economist.} 

Keeping  Things  Stirred  Up. 
Uncle  Sam  :  "  I  wish  that  pesky  crank        c"""  •'■"-  :'l 

would  let  those  bees  alone.     They  make      «  The  dari       Turkish  officers  who  risked  their  lives  for  their  country." 
the  team  crazy.      At  this  rate  111  never  get  ■ 

my  ploughing  done." 


Ill 
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THE    LORDS  OF  THE    KING'S   NAVEE." 
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tragedy,  or  the  les>in  it  is  meant  to  enforce,  that  such  bursts  of 
laughter  as  resounded  last  night  should  have  been  heard. 

For  instance,  when  Brown  curses  the  enemy  for  wrecking  his 
home — the  typical  English  home — bursts  of  inane  laughter  ! 
When  Brown,  in  his  mad  despair,  seizes  the  rifle,  which  he  ill- 
knows  how  to  use,  and  shrieks  madly  in  his  desire  to  strike  the 
enemy  home — shrieks  of  laughter  I  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  in  the  most  distressing  episode  when  Brown  is  taken  out 
to  be  shot,  and  his  daughter,  eventually  realising  this,  utters 
agonised  cries — nothing  but  laughter  ! 

Surely,  surely  the  British  public  have  not  become  so  depraved 
or  soft-brained  that  they  cannot  distinguish  Comedy  from 
Tragedy.  If  it  had  been  some  mean  and  worthless  love  scene 
sobs  would  have  been  heard.  But  because  it  portrayed  the 
emotion  of  people  who  fought  and  clung  to  all  that  a  Britisher 
should  hold  dear,  bursts  of  laughter  rang  through  the  place  ! 

The  farce  at  Wyndham's  Theatre  is  bad  enough. 
But  the  farce  in  Downing  Street  and  Westminster 
has  been  worse.  The  play  but  travesties  the 
inadequacy  of    our    land    forces,    about    which    few 


tenance  of  our  national  position.'"  I  wonder  if  it  has 
occurred  to  His  Grace  that  there  are  some  thi 
even  more  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  position  than  the  building  of  Dreadnoughts. 
One  of  these  things  surely  ought  to  be  the  recovery  by 
the  brain  and  the  conscience  of  Britain  of  the  control  of 
national  policy.  The  Church  has  abdicated  its  posi- 
tion. It  was  once  both  the  inspiration  and  the  con- 
troller of  the  national  sentiment.  The  Anglican 
Church  had  its  faults,  but  if  you  turn  over  the  pages 
of  an  old  Prayer  Book  you  will  be  impressed  by  the 
passionate  earnestness  with  which  it  realised  its  duties 
as  a  National  Church. 

It  is  true  that  it  usually  celebrated  the  wrong  things, 
and  lamented  where  it  ought  to  have  exulted,  and 
exulted  where  it  ought  to  have  mourned.  That  is 
due  to    the  fact   that     since  the   Restoration  it  has 


Photograph  by\  \_Gunn  and  Stuart,  photograph  by\  \Kuss-.U  and  Sons.  Photograph  by\  [//. 

Mr.  McKenna.  Sir  John  Fisher.  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The   First    Sea  Lord.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


people  think  seriously.  The  political  farce — a  farce 
most  tragical — concerns  the  Navy,  the  maintenance 
of  whose  efficiency  and  supremacy  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Yet  the  farcical  element  of  unreality 
and  make-believe,  the  prostitution  of  a  grave  national 
crisis  into  a  frantic  scrimmage  of  politicians  eager 
for  party  advantage,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
question  of  our  national  existence  to  the  most  squalid 
and  contemptible  personal  ambitions — such  things  are 
almost  enough  to  make  us  despair. 

I.— RELIGION    AND    NATIONAL    LIFE. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  see,  has  written 
a  letter,  read  at  a  Canterbury  meeting  held  on  March 
26th  to  demand  more  Dreadnoughts,  in  which  he 
says  :  "  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  I  am  eagerly  in 
favour  of  our  doing  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  main- 


always  been  a  dominant  sect,  whose  ascendency 
depends  upon  its  subserviency  to  the  Tory  Party. 
But  allowing  for  the  necessary  limitations  of  its  posi- 
tion, it  did,  according  to  its  lights,  endeavour  to  sober 
the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  and  to  humble  the  heart 
of  a  nation  too  much  inclined  at  all  times  to  indulge 
in  the  sins  which  Rudyard  Kipling  deplores  in  his 
"  Recessional"  and  panders  to  in  almost  every  other 
line  he  has  ever  written.  The  guidance  of  the  nation 
has  passed  from  the  Christian  pulpit  to  the  sensa- 
tional Press,  and  from  the  Press  to  the  theatre  and 
the  music-hall.  What  are  the  inevitable  results  ? 
Mr.  Runciman,  speaking  on  the  same  day  concerning 
"  the  scoundrels,  and  contemptible  scoundrels,  who 
excite  national  passions,"  said  : — 

Some  gentlemen  actually  look  on  the  Xavy  from  no  other 
point  of  view  than  as  a  suitable  excitement  for  readers  of  their 
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responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  unless  their 
demands  were  attended  to. 

In  times  past  it  is  notorious  that  Sea  Lords  have 
frequently  admitted  that  they  ought  to  resign,  but 
they  did  not  do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
could  neither  command  the  support  of  the  First 
Lord  nor  count  upon  the  loyalty  of  their  com- 
rades in  the  Service.  I  discussed  this  question  of 
the  duty  of  resignation  with  Sir  Cooper  Key  and 
Lord  Alcester,  the  First  and  Second  Sea  Lords  in  1884, 
and  the  reasons  which  they  then  adduced  always 
came  back  to  the  same  thing.  The  First  Lord  would 
not  support  them,  he  could  always  find  other  admirals 
to  replace  them.  ■  Hence,  time  and  again,  the  Navy 
has  been  allowed  to  dip  dangerously  below  the 
standard  of  safety. 

At  the  present  crisis,  the  situation  has  been  saved 


of  the  Admiralty  was  therefore  reduced  to  a  simple 
addition  sum.  Leaving  America  out  of  the  question, 
as  not  a  foreign  or  conceivably  a  hostile  Power,  Mr. 
McKenna  and  his  Board  had  merely  to  take  the 
strength  of  each  of  the  next  two  strongest  naval 
Powers,  add  them  together,  add  10  per  cent,  for  con- 
tingencies, and  then  to  frame  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme that  would  make  our  Navy  equal  to  the  total 
thus  obtained.  Mr.  McKenna  and  his  colleagues  did 
their  sum  in  simple  addition,  and  they  submitted  with 
unanimity  their  shipbuilding  programme  to  the 
Cabinet.  So  far  all  appeared  plain  sailing.  Put 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  they  one  and  all 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  that 
if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with  they  would 
one  and  all  resign  office. 


Photograph  by\  L  Wickens,  Bangor. 
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by  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKenna,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  has  stood  to  his  guns,  and  that  he  has  been 
backed  by  his  Board  with  unanimity.  As  a  result  his 
Naval  estimates  demanded  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
for  beginning  the  construction  of  eight  Dreadnoughts 
this  year.  If  this  demand  had  not  been  conceded 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Macnamara  and  the  whole  of 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  would  have  resigned. 
They  had  no  option  but  to  do  this.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty  to  frame  the  policy 
of  this  country.  The  Cabinet  decides  the  national 
policy,  and  throws  upon  the  Admiralty  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  ships,  the  guns,  and  the  men 
necessary  to  execute  it.  Mr.  Asquith  last  year,  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice  from  any  of  his  colleagues, 
declared  that  it  was  the  determination  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard.     The  task 


III.— THE    GREAT    LITTLE    NAVY    MAX. 

I  have  explained  that  the  chief  reason  that  deterred 
Sea  Lords  in  previous  crises  from  shouldering  their 
responsibility  and  resigning  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
the  weakening  of  the  Navy  was  their  knowledge  that 
they  could  always  and  easily  be  replaced  by 
admirals  eager  for  promotion.  The  chief  dan 
of  the  late  crisis  arose  from  the  same  cause. 
The  supreme  merit  of  the  Board  of  Admiraltv 
in     resolving     to  if     their    programme    was 

not  accepted,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  if  they  sacrificed  their  official  positions  in 
an  effort  to  save  our  naval  supremacy  they  would  be 
immediately  replaced  by  admirals  who  would  be 
more  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  Dreadnoughts 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  other  words,  the  trump  card  of  the  party  opposed 
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Churchill  inherits  from  his  father  a  reluctance  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  naturally  supports  anyone  who  will  help 
him  to  reduce  his  deficit.  Their  attitude  may  be 
deplored.  Hut  it  can  be  explained,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  condoned.  But  what  can  be  said  in  excuse 
for  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who,  when  the  fate  of  our 
supremacy  in  Dreadnoughts  was  hanging  in  the 
balance,  allowed  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  his 
popularity  among  his  journalistic  friends  to  be  exploited 
in  order  to  weaken  and  to  discredit  his  official  chief 
at  the  very  time  when  Admiral  Fisher  was  making 
his  gallant  and  successful  stand  in  favour  of  eight 
Dreadnoughts  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  at  Sir  Douglas  Straight's 
dinner  that  the  Cabinet  was  the  only  place  in  the 
world  in  which  there  were  no  secrets,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  Cabinet  is  one  of  the  leakiest  in 
living  memory.  Mr.  Chamberlain  used  to  give  away 
with  a  very  free  hand  the  secrets  of  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet  of  1880,  but  his  record  has  been  broken 
by  the  obliging  communicativeness  of  some  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  colleagues.  In  the  sympathetic  news 
columns  of  the  Daily  News  and  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
and  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  Daily  Neivs  and 
the  Nation,  the  public  was  regaled  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  week  to  week,  with  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  great  struggle  that  was 
going  on  in  the  Cabinet  between  the  Admiralty  and 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford's 
anti-Dreadnought  policy.  The  Daily  Chronicle,  with 
severe  impartiality,  was  all  for  the  Supreme 
Navy  in  its  leading  columns,  while  it  allowed 
its  interviewers  and  special  correspondents  to 
spread  themselves  in  the  news  columns  in 
favour  of  the  Little  Navy  clique.  Mr.  Garvin,  of 
the  Observer,  contended  valiantly  for  the  Admiralty, 
consistently  supporting  both  the  Board  and  the  eight 
Dreadnoughts.  The  Express,  which  has  constituted 
itself  as  the  most  passionate  advocate  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  combined  with  curious  incon- 
sistency a  vehement  demand  for  the  eight  Dread- 
noughts with  an  even  more  vehement  attack  upon 
Admiral  Fisher,  upon  whose  patriotic  resolution  the 
granting  of  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  entirely  depended. 
Over  and  above  all  these  minor  dwellers  on  the 
journalistic  Olympus  hovered  Mr.  Alfred  Spender  as 
the  modern  Jove,  faithful  to  his  great  role  of 
Smoother-in-Ordinary  to  the  Cabinet,  but  as  resolute 
as  his  friend  Mr.  McKenna  and  Admiral  Fisher  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  King's  Navy.  The 
Times  and  the  Morning  Post  may  be  paired  off  against 
each  other. 

Wiuun  the  Cabinet  Lord  Morley  lent  a  more  or 
less  hesitating  support  to  anti-Dreadnought  men,  and 
at  times  he  was  reported  to  have  imagined  that  he 
seriously  contemplated  surrendering  his  place  at  the 
India  Office  in  order  to  strengthen  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill    in   his  crusade  against    the  Dreadnoughts. 


With  Lord  Morley's  name  was  associated  that  of  Mr. 
John  Burns,  who  is  leading  a  somewhat  suppressed 
life  at  present.  But  not  even  the  most  lively  imagi- 
nation could  picture  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  resigning  office  on  such  a  question 
as  that  of  four  Dreadnoughts  versus  eight. 

The  real  fight  within  the  Cabinet  and  outside  of  it 
was  practically  confined  to  less  than  a  dozen  men. 
(  )n  one  side  for  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  there  stood 
Mr.  McKenna,  Admiral  Fisher,  Lord  Esher,  Mr.  Alfred 
Spender,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  and  Mr.  Garvin—  the  Daily 
Mail,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  refused  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  war  on  either  side.  On  the  other  side 
the  fight  was  kept  up  for  the  Little  Navy  party,  with 
only  four  Dreadnoughts  this  year,  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Mr.  Massingham,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  half  of  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
For  months  everything  turned  upon  the  question 
which  side  was  bluffing  and  which  meant  business. 
The  side  that  meant  business  was  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  The  other  side  contented  themselves 
with  a  compromise  which  gave  them  an  apparent 
victory  while  giving  the  Admiralty  all  that  it  wanted. 

V.— THE   ONLY  SOUND  NAVAL  POLICY. 

When  I  came  back  from  Russia  some  four  years 
ago  next  autumn  I  called  at  Berlin  upon  an  old 
friend.  He  was  a  politician,  an  editor,  a  professor,  a 
personal  friend  of  Prince  Biilow's,  and  a  man  of 
exceptional  knowledge  of  England  and  the  English. 
He  asked  me  why  the  English  were  in  such  a  fluster 
whenever  the  Germans  built  a  ship.  I  replied,  "  I  see 
no  fluster  in  England  on  the  subject.  You  can  build 
as  many  ships  as  you  please,  only,  of  course,  for  every 
keel  you  lay  down  England  will  lay  down  two." 
Eighteen  months  later  I  repeated  the  same  excellent 
formula  to  the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  M.  von 
Tchirsky,  with  whom  I  was  arguing  in  favour  of  a  stay 
of  this  insensate  competition.  I  said  that  England  was 
quite  content  with  the  status  quo,  and  would  gladly 
enter  any  international  undertaking  to  preserve  it. 
This,  of  course,  involved  the  perpetuation  of  tin-  naval 
supremacy  of  England  over  that  of  ( Germany.  But 
as  our  naval  supremacy  was  the  absolute  sine  qua  nan 
of  the:  very  existence  of  our  Empire  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  nation,  if  Germany  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  it  by  agreement  we  should  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain it  by  competition.  In  that  case  we  should  both 
waste  many  millions  which  we  could  ill  spare,  and  at 
the  end  we  should  still  be  in  the  same  relative  position. 
For  us  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  there 
was  not  an  Englishman  who  would  not  spend  his  last 
penny  rather  than  permit  our  naval  supremacy  to  be 
lost. 

From  that  time  onwards  I  have  persistently,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  two 
keels  for  one  as  the  formula  of  salvation.  The 
Germans  do  not  in  the  least  question  that  it  is  an 
irreducible   minimum  of   safety,  even    if  it   be  that. 
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1912  we  shall  have  twenty  to  the  German  seventeen. 
At  the  worst  we  shall  have  sixteen  to  the  German 
twenty-one.  This  latter  possibility  is  an  intolerable 
nightmare.  To  think  of  it  as  a  probability  is  to  con- 
template suicide.  Yet  if  the  Beresford-Churchill- 
George  four  Dreadnoughts  programme  had  not  been 
arrested  by  the  splendid  stand  made  by  Mr.  McKenna 
and  Admiral  Fisher,  it  would  have  been  in  the  power 
of  the  Germans  to  have  had  30  per  cent,  more  Dread- 
noughts at  sea  in  191 2  than  could  possibly  have  been 
commissioned  under  the  White  Ensign. 

The  only  possible  answer  which  Ministers  could 
make  if  they  had  spoken  out  frankly  was  that  they 
fully  intended  to  begin  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  this 
year,  that  you  begin  a  Dreadnought  not  when  you 
lay  down  its  keel,  but  when  you  order  its  guns  and 
their  mountings,  and  that  they  have  only  avoided 
taking  a  formal  vote  for  the  construction  of  eight  in 
order  to  save  the  face  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  That  the  eight  Dread- 
noughts will  be  put  in  hand  this  year  is  certain. 
What  would  be  better  still  would  be  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  authorising  Ministers  to  build  two  Dread- 
noughts for  every  one  begun  by  the  Germans.  If 
they  begin  four  we  ought  to  begin  eight.  It  is 
ruinously  expensive  and  sinfully  wasteful.  But  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  We  are  only  trying  to  hold 
our  own.  We  have  no  option  but  to  accept  the 
German  .challenge  or  to  drop  down  and  out. 

X— HOW    THINGS    STAND    NOW. 
jfk  following  figures  compiled  by  the  Illustrated 

Ion   News    show    very    clearly    the    compara: 
al  strength  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  : — 

Great  Britain.     Germany. 
Dreadnoughts  at  Sea 

Do.  completed,  1912 

Battleships,  earlier  ilate 
Armoured  Cruisers 
Cruisers  (Protected)  :  — 
Over  6,000  tons 
Between  3,000  and  6,000 
,,         1,000  and  3,000 
Destroyers 
Torpedo  boats    ... 
Submarines 
Personnel : — 
Active  list 
Reserves 
Dreadnought  Docks 

Do.  do.     building 

Dreadnought  Slips 

Do.  do.     building 

Naval  Expenditure     ...  ,£35,000,000         £16,600,000 

It  is  only  in  the  Dreadnoughts  and  in  the  mount- 
ings for  Dreadnoughts  that  our  two-to-one  position  is 
assailed.  But  that  is  vital.  It  is  like  saying  that  it 
is  only  the  citadel  that  is  in  danger — the  outworks 
are  all  safe.  But  the  outworks  become  automati- 
cally untenable  when  the  citadel  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  At  any  cost,  without  even  thinking  of  the 
cost,  we  must  lay  down  two  Dreadnoughts  for  each 
new    Dreadnought    that    Germany    begins    to    build. 
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There  is  no  need  to  make  any  phrase  it  it.      ! 

Bill    were     passed     through     Parliament     authorising 
Ministers  to  keep  step  with   1  at   the   1 

of  two  keels  to  their  one  there  would  be  an  end  to  an 
irritating  and  dangerous  controversy,  and  our  positi 
would  be  defined  once  for  all. 

I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with   the  patriotic  initiative 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Australias  in   promising 
add  two  Dreadnoughts  to  the  Imperial  Navy. 

VIII.     THE    EIGHT    BEHIND    THE    CLOUD. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  speaking  at  the  Teace  Festival  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  denounced  the  "  fatuous  blunder  " 
of    England  in  building   the    first  Dreadnought,  and 
many  people  agree  with  him.     But  it  is  increasii .. 
evident    that    this    tendency  to    improve   engines   of 
truction  will  go  on  and  on  and  on  until  it  reaches 
its  ultimate  development  in  the  discovery  of  Vril,  that 
mysterious  compound  of  dynamite  and  electricit) 
which    Eord    Lytton   wrote  in  his  "  Coming    Ra>    . 
which  enabled  any  individual  to  annihilate  an  army. 
The  airship,  the  asphyxiating   bomb,  and    the   high 
explosive    will    wreck    civilisation     unless     they    are 
restrained.     At   present    they  are  only  in   course  of 
development,  and  mankind  but  dimly  sees  that  war 
is  ceasing  to  be  fighting — it    is   a   highly-special; 
mechanism  of  slaughter.     The  inimitable  Mr.  Dooley, 
contrasting    the    good    old    days,   when  fighting    was 
fighting,  with  these  degenerate  times,  exclaims: — 

sir,  thim  were  th"  days,  an'  tliim  were  th'  b   ys. 
diff'rent   matther    now,    whin    tii'    battles  th' 

wurruld  are   bein'   fought   out   between    1 
collections  iv   co<>k    si 

about   it.     Ye  can't  gel    mad   alwut  an  inimy  tha 
excipt  through-a  powerful  tillys  I  ich  thiiu 

a   broadside  or  grappling  with  th'  inimy 

with   a   cutlass   in   ye'er  mouth  an'  a 
Th'   captain,    who's    a    number    iv    th 
Tim' prance   Union  whin  he's 

glass  an'  figures  out   that  th'  inhny  i>  about  >ix  mill 
He  whistles  down  a  chute  to  a   lift'nant    in    a    -• 
begin  lirin'.     The  lift'nant    says  to  th'  cap'n   .  in  .  r<  «  : 

"  What  is  th'  thr .  "I 

th'   mariner.      "  Th'    cosine    i\    eight    plus   th'  cubic  root  iv  th' 
ballistic  power   minu>  Bti 

is  forty-eight,   all   right.      If  ye  tire  four  mill  - 
ye  nachr.illy  think  th'  inimy  is  an'  a  mile  an'  a  half  above  him 

nay,  an'  thin  again  ye  may  not,  hit  hi  th'  lift'nant. 

And    th'    chances   are    he  know    whetl 

a  punch  or  not  till  he  gets  home  an'  reads  th'  pa-aper.      War  i- 
raore  iv  a  business  thin  it  used   to  1 
now   its   mathymatics.      Maybe   '  thing,   Hu 

Th'  less   war  is   like  a  picnic  iv  th'  Longshoreman's   Union   th' 

wars  there'll  l>e.      I  wudden't  mil. 
Paul  Jones.     l'\  ilf  sthripped  to  th  a'  in 

me  '..  with   a  cutlass  firmly  g  in  me  jaws  an'  a 

couple  iv  pistols  in  me  hands,  hoppin'  over  th'  side  iv  a  British 
man  iv    war,  chasin'  -  ich  up  a  mast  an'  havin'  John 

Pan  :    "  Me  brave  fe  ;v   grog   with 

But  I  can't  pitcher  mesilf  enjyin'  shootin'  a  gun  at  an 
mint]  I  can't  -  ndher  a  commander  who  figures  out  his 
ordhers  with  a  lead  pencil  an'  a  piece  iv  paper  out  iv  a 
thrigomomethry,  an'  whin  th'  battle  is  over  givin'  me  a  bottle 
iv  Koomyss  to  cilibrate  th:  victory  with. 

That  is  a  humorous  statement  not  much  exaggerated 
of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  world  o,    war  — 
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iange  of  irhicl 
Df  /.  -         ftnbol     What    is 

■  thai  the   raft 
Ratio  notwithstanding. 

Tb  ir  iik  n  visitin.    I 

many  this  Whitsuntide  will  rywhere 

with  open  anna,      I  man  church.  9  ar.-  inviting 

the  British  a  return  wait  to  the  Father- 

land.     In  wi:  ills    the    wonderful    and 

inspired    letter   which    Alexandre    Dumas  fits  wi 

erning  the  evolution  of  tl  ul  <»t  man- 

kim.  ithor  proclaimed  aloud — 

the  an^   uni  nations   that 

ne  to    .. 

i   to 
deny  it. 

irr.lls  ill 

culi  11  things 

■ 

e    uiiilin. 


ent   any  modification  of  existing  condition-.     Her 

ons.     But  lo  rafally, 

and  •  hat  all  this  is  quite  superficial.      It  is  colo- 

but  I  '  no   lo.  in  it — the  soul   has 

:.o   are  daily 
3rilli  for  a  general  war  of  extermination,  no  longer 

hate  the  met  ected  to  fight,  and  none  of  their  Id 

iiin  this 

I  will  come  at  an  appointed  ti 
1  1  not   if  it    he    be 

irth,  and  the  rays  that  arc  aln 

l.t,  but  I  be 
our   t  '      ■ 

another,"  without  .'-ther  a  man 

<  •> k!  uttered  them. 

I 'ii.it  witness  is  true.  Wc  must  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  it  about.  Cultivate  a  good  understanding  an  1 
fraternal  relations   with  all    men,   especially  with  the 

mans.     Hut  let  us  not  lead  them  into  tempi 
by  allowing  them  to  believe  that  we'are  unahletok 
up  tin-  naval  supremacy  indispensable  for  our 
VVe  can  i.  -st  deliver  them  from  that  evil  by  build 
steadily  two  keels  for  their  one,  and  saying  no  m 
about  it. 


f>**/.\-mti  S-l 


The  War  Office  Experimental   Rush  from  London  to   Hastings. 


f  Topical  rrrtt. 


The  W  I  that  on  mrnt  ihould  take  place   to  test  the    capacity  of  motor-cars   to  assist  in 

,nr'  i  of  cars  were  placed  at  the 

l,v  '        '  Uy  through  Surrey  -md  Sussex  to  tlie 

shore  at  bt.  I  ,o.\s  the  atriTal  of  the  tr*ops  at  the  coast. 
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112. -TOWN  PLANNING:    MR.  W.    H.    LEVER,   M.P. 


The  Town  Planning  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Burns,  has  opened  up  a  subject  of  vast 
national  importance,  since  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation are  now  town-dwellers,  and  therefore  it  is  city 
conditions  that  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  oncoming 
generation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P.,  has  just  made  one  further 
step  in  advance  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  city 
problem  by  his  recent  gift  to  the  University  of 
Liverpool  of  ,£500 — ^"1,000  yearly  for  three  years 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Chair  in  Town  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  Mr.  Lever,  as  is  well 
known,  is  one  of  the  few  men  .in  England  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  town-planning,  for  the 
model  village  of  Port  Sunlight  has  earned  world- 
renown,  and  has  given  its  creator  the  opportunity  of 
proving  that  town-planning  is  not  only  ideally,  but 
commercially  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lever,  therefore,  feels 
justified  in  increasing  the  scope  of  his  work  by  the 
foundation  of  a  University  Chair  in  this  subject. 

I  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  gift  and  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  its  administration. 

"  I  have  bound  myself  for  three  years,"  Mr.  Lever 
answered,  "  but  as  yet  we  have  only  determined  the 
beginnings  of  the  scheme,  and  we  intend  to  allow 
matters  to  develop  naturally  as  we  proceed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  collect  material. 
Towns  have  been  well  planned  and  laid  out  in  many 
places  in  the  Colonies,  Europe  and  America,  and  we 
must  send  competent  and  sympathetic  men  abroad  to 
see  these  good  models,  and  to  gather  data,  charts,  and 
plans  before  we  can  attempt  to  construct,  or  recon- 
struct cities  at  home.  This  will  constitute  our  first 
year's  work,  after  which  we  shall  probably  draw  up 
syllabuses  for  instruction  in  town-planning,  and 
formulate  further  plans  for  development." 

"  Your  experience  in  Port  Sunlight  leads  you  to 
hold  optimistic  views  on  this  subject?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  planning 
a  town,  and  not  allowing  it  to  grow  up  by  accretion, 
as  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and,  indeed,  all 
our  big  cities  have  done.  Look  at  the  results  of  such 
haphazard  construction :  overcrowding,  slums  and 
slum-dwellers,  and  a  progeny  of  dirt  and  disease,  'i 
crying  evil  of  the  slum  seems  to  me  the  lack  of  oxygen, 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  bad  building.  One 
might  whitewash  a  slum,  or  illuminate  it  with  electric 
light,  and  its  worst  evil,  lack  of  air,  would  still  remain. 
The  slum-dweller  soon  becomes  unconscious  of  this 
lack  of  oxygen,  and  so  demands  nothing  better,  but 
he  continues  his  existence  with  a  lowered  vitality,  an 
impaired  physique  and  mental  capacity.'' 

"  But  would  it  be  possible  to  provide  adequate 
breathing-space  for  the  workers,  such  as  you  can  give 
here,  in  our  large  cities — in  London,  for  example?  " 


"  Certainly.  It  seems  to  me  quite  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  there  is  not  sufficient  acreage  for  the 
population,  even  in  London.  In  my  opinion,  no  land 
should  be  allowed  for  building  purposes  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Authority  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  permission  should  only  be 
given  on  condition  that  no  more  than  twelve  houses 
should  be  erected  to  the  acre.  These  would  contain 
an  average  of  five  persons  to  each  house,  or  a  total 
of  sixty  individuals  to  the  acre.  I  only  put  up  eight 
houses  to  the  acre  in  Port  Sunlight,  but  this  mi 
considered  luxurious,  so  I  would  only  stipulate  lor  the 
twelve-house  basis.  That  this  is  quite  a  possible 
scheme,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  in  figures.  I  will 
select  London,  where  population  is  supposed  to  be 
hopelessly  dense.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  District,  which  contains  269,148  acres. 
If  there  were  twelve  houses  to  the  acre,  this  area 
would  carry  sixteen  million  persons.  It  actually 
houses  to-day  six  million  persons,  and  is  horribly  over- 
crowded. If  the  population  were  housed  on  the  Port 
Sunlight  basis,  this  district  could  contain  ten  and  a 
half  million  persons.  It  seems  obvious  that  better 
town  conditions  spell  better  organisation  and  con- 
struction, rather  than  increase  of  acreage." 

"  We  have  only  just  begun  to  think  of  these 
matters,"  I  suggested. 

"  As  a  nation,  yes ;  but  since  many  centuries, 
isolated  individuals  in  each  generation  have  uttered 
protests.  But  so  far,  there  has  been  insufficient  public 
opinion  on  the  question,  and  a  deplorable  lack  of 
opportunity  for  city  surveyor  and  city  councillor  to 
learn  what  is  possible." 

"  Your  scheme  will  advance  matters  considerably 
in  this  direction  ?  " 

"  We  hope  so,  for  I  believe  human  nature  is  ah 
willing  to  imitate  the  best  examples  set  before  it.     I 
could  illustrate  this  point  from  my  own  observations 
made  in  the  cities  in  the  Colonies.      The   town  of 

Iney,  for  instance,  was  constructed  by  men  from 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  Old-World  cities 
These  town-builders  knew  nothing  better  than  t: 
old  homes,  with  the  result  that  Sydney  has  grown  up 
a  recapitulation  of  the  towns  here,  with  all  the  old 
familiar  mistakes.   Oti  -m  Australia — Melbourne 

and  Adelaide,  for  instance — have  been  constructed 
by  men  who  had  travelled  in  the  New  World,  and 
who  had  seen  the  more  reasonably-planned  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Consequently,  there  is  a  percep- 
tible method  in  the  construction  of  these  cities,  tfa 
are  better  organised,  there  is  more  space,  and  in  a 
town  like  Adelaide,  which  developed  after  Melbourne, 
the  effect  of  its  numerous  gardens  is  that  of  a  city  of 
parks.  The  architects  who  will  travel  on  behalf  of 
the  Univer?ity  of  Liverpool  will  have  the  opportunity 
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>f  cities  i  \tant,  they  will 
be  ei  »wn  conclusions,  and   to 

brin  in  the  world 

that  le  to  apply 

town   I 
odividual  chai 
which    tm:  into   account    before    town- 

plan  mui  h  work  to 

done  m  th<  and  third 


I  lie   whole   process  of  construction   and  recon- 
struction must  necessarily  be  a  slow  one,"  I  agreed. 
"  Yes ;    but   supposing   that   during    the  next   fifty 
any  more  harm  in  our  towns, 
and  supposing  that  everything  new  that  we  construct 
is    better    than    we    have    ever    done     it     before,    it 
will    at     least     be    a    more    cheerful    and     healthful 
rid    for    the    generation    that   is    treading   on   our 
nee 


113.    THE    FEDERATION   OF   EUROPE:  SIR   MAX  WAECHTER. 

\m-  rican.     As  the   United  ne   For. 


Th  -  en  a  < 

th<-   17th  inst  ration  of  Europe. 

Hut  that  <  postponed.     I   went   down  to 

hmond  the    matter    with    Sir    Max 

W.i  nitiative  the  C< 

had  bei  Sir  Max  '•'•  one  of  those 

international    men   who    un  appear   from 

tin  :iks  of  the   Inter- 

nationalists "i    t  d.     In   thi  he   re- 

sembles the  late  M    Bloch,  the  founder  of  the  Inter- 

ional   Museum   ol    !'■  ice  at  Lucerne  -which,  by- 

.    111    Q(  .-.1    ol    ,{"5,000   ju.st    I 

Like   M  Max  Waechter  is  long  past  his 

■  youth,     tie  came  to  this  country  from  Germany 
in   1859,  was  natural  a  British  subject  in   1 

I   .1    British    wife  in    1S7;.  and    was  dubbed 

.1    I  jht   in    1900.      He    is    now         enty- 

le  and  I  .mil 

full 

He  live    in    .1  lordlj  Rji  hmond 

»w  with  the  masterpii 
rn  painters,  and  the  wind 
which  li  in 

Max  is  1  ■[  partner  in  th  :irm 

.  which    has  its  h< 
qu  I  .it      I.r. 

month 

in  this  Ki  (D 

thi  and  he  found  that 

yiu- 
.iikI  kind, 
14  You  hai  ..  the   i 

\1  -  !.    '•   I 

■ 

I  Mr  M  the 

titio  1  ontim  nl 

ps  us  at  a  to  \» 

with  Al  I   ol    that   10  pel  i.cnt. 

or  w<-  shall  go  in 

"  u 

"'  1  i>oth 


;    one    Military    and    Naval    Authority, 
lid   Europe.     And  as  the  United  State*  has  one 
tariff,  so  should  Europe." 

!  '.ut  what  said  the  Kaiser  ?  " 
"  rhe  Kaiser,  whom  I  met  in  Kiel,    wa  It   to 

truth  of  my  contention.     So  did  the  King  of 
Italy.      As  for  the  Scandinavian  monarchs,  the 
most  sympathetic  and    friendly.     The  sovereig 
more  alive  to  tl  I   ol    l.urope  under  the  | 

system  than  the  public  is  aware  of." 
\nd  the  st. r  ?  " 

"I  bavi  1    several,  from    Baron    1  nthal 

downwards.      I  have  not  seen  S  irard  Grey  nor 

M.  [svolski.      But  although  they  all  see  the  difficult 
.    all    encourage    me   to  persevere.       M.    Tittoni 
1   promised  to  invite  th  eraments   to  send 

representatives  to  the  Congress  in  Ron. 
"  And  the  leaders  of  Internationalism  ?" 
••   ["bey  are   most  enthusiastic.     Take  M.  Bjon 
for  instance,  whom   I  visited   in    Norway,  and  who  is 
heart  and  soul  with  the  idea.     M.  Lammasch,  on  the 
other    hand,  recoils  from  the   idea    of  placing  all  the 
armed  of    l.urope   in    one  hand,   even    if  that 

hand  he  controlled  by  a  permanent  conference  of  the 

Is." 

•■  \\  ho  i  think  will  take  the  initiative  ?" 

•    I  have  taken  the  initiative.      I   am  a    neutral  and 

unofficial  pi  rs..n,  a>tmg  entirely  upon  my  own  respon- 

ility.     1  want  the  idea  to  be   brought   before  the 

G  ivernments  of  Europe,  and  it  was  with  this 

that   I  projected  the  Congress  which  was  to 

havt  held  in  Rome,  but  whi  h  is  now  once  more 

poned." 

Max    Wa<  1  htei    is    not   dis  ied     1  I< 

firmly  convinced  that   he  has  got  hold  of  the  right 

rid  he  is  prepared  to  support  it.     There  i 

i  tor  sin  h  men  as   he.       Mr.  Carnegie  in  America 

and  Sii  M.i\  Waechter  in  Europ   may  do  a  great  deal 

tor   th>  lationalism,  and   possibly  Sir 

Jit    in    limiting    his    demand    in    the    first 

ation  of  Europe,     liut  instead  of 

'   improvise    a    new    Federation 

'bably  be   wiser   to  federate  the 

00  such  lines  as  those  laid  down  in   the 

lntern.Ui.Mi.il    Union,    which  has 

1  in  a  stale  of  suspended  animation  ever  since  1900. 
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114.— THE   PROBATION   SYSTEM:   MR.   J.   COURTNEY   LORD. 


If  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  by  a  State  can 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  its  intellectual  progress, 
then  there  is  reason  for  hope  and  faith  in  the 
national  well-being  of  to-day,  when  the  severity  of 
State  punishment  is  daily  being  questioned  and 
modified.  Indeed,  strides  in  advance  in  Penal 
Reform  have  been  made  by  the  record  legislation  of 
1 907-1908.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  recent 
measures  has  been  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act  of 
1907. 

On  a  visit  to  Birmingham  on  behalf  of  the  REVIEW 
of  Reviews,  some  facts  as  to  the  operation  of  this 
Act  have  been  gleaned  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  J. 
Courtney  Lord. 

Mr.  Lord  is  the  pioneer  of  Children's  Courts  in 
England,  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  first  of  such  courts  in  this  country  in  his 
own  city  (Birmingham),  in  1905.  Since  then,  the 
example  has  been  followed  by  Manchester,  Bolton, 
Bradford,  and  other  towns,  and,  under  Dr.  Freunden- 
thal's  guidance,  an  establishment  on  the  same  lines  has 
been  opened  in  Frankfort. 

"  You  must  remember,"  said  Mr.  Lord,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  Pro- 
bation of  Offenders  Act,  "  that  we  have  had  the 
Probation  System  in  operation  for  some  time  in 
Birmingham,  for  we  introduced  it  here  in  connection 
with  our  Children's  Court  before  it  was  legalised,  so 
it  is  possible  to  say  in  regard  to  children  and 
young  persons,  with  whom  I  am  chiefly  concerned, 
that  lam  convinced  that  the  effects  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  nation.  In  the  case  of  children,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  offences  are  sins 
of  ignorance,  or  of  circumstance,  and  the  treatment  of 
such  legal  crimes  by  educative,  instead  of  by  punitive 
methods  can  only  result  in  good  all  round.  Indeed, 
under  the  old  system,  when  children  charged  with 
minor  offences  were  brought  into  contact  with 
crime  from  the  moment  of  their  conviction  until 
•  the  expiration  of  their  punishment  in  prison,  it 
seems  certain  that  we  were  spending  public  money 
on  the  manufacture  of  criminals  out  of  material  that 
might  have  been  turned  into  valuable  citizens.  Take 
our  own  city,  for  example.  In  1904,  the  year  before 
we  started  the  Children's  Court,  112  children  were 
sent  to  prison  from  the  city  of  Birmingham,  while 
during  the  last  two  years  (1907- 1908)  not  a  sin 
juvenile  offender  has  been  committed  to  gaol. 
Instead,  we  have  made  use  of  the  Industrial  ami 
Reformatory  Schools  in  certain  casts,  while  in Oth 
we  have  watched  and  guided  the  children  by  our 
Probation  Officers,  outside  any  institution.  Our 
Reports  will  show  you  the  excellent  results." 

"  Have  other  Local  Authorities  adopted  the 
new  Act  with  equal  success  and  enthusiasm?"  1 
inquired. 

''There  are  still  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the   powers  granted  under   the   A 
unfortunately  these  are  lor  the  most  part  permissive, 


and  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  Local  Authorities 
are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  new  force.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  powers  under 
the  Act  were  compulsory.  Indeed,  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  playing  with  a  new  movement,  and  to 
be  an  efficient  instrument,  the  Probation  Sys' 
ought  to  be  grappled  with  by  the  - 

'•  What  further  State  action  would  you  then 
suggest  ? " 

"  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  Probation 
of  Offenders  Act,  including  the  payment  of  the 
Probation  Officers,  is  at  present  defrayed  by  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  it  is  this  that  I  think  is  hardly 
wise.  The  whole  control  of  the  Probation  System 
should,  I  take  it,  be  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
Department,  save  the  one  matter  of  the  selection 
of  the  individuals  who  are  to  serve  as  Probation 
Officers,  and  this  function  might  well  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Local  Authorities  who  would  know  better  the 
distinctive  needs  of  their  own  district." 

"  Also,  I  feel  that  the  Probation  System  is  hampered 
by  the  present  method  of  remuneration  of  its  offic- 
The  system  now  in  vogue  is  the  payment  of  a  \ 
low  fee  per  visit  for  each  case  (where  the  Probation 
Officer  is  not  serving  in  a  purely  voluntary  capacity), 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  depend  on  this 
work  as  a  livelihood.    *It  seems  to  m  itial  to 

appoint  a  salaried  Head  Probation  Officer  for  each 
large  Petty  Sessional  Division,  or  for  a  group  of 
such  smaller  Divisions,  and  that  this  public  servant 
should  be  'absolutely  separated  from  other  work.' 
For    such  service   he  ought    to  receiv  .ary   of 

not  less  than  /:oo  a  year,  and  his  office  should 
carry  with  it  a  good  chance  of  a  I  nder  the 

direction    of    this  Probation  r  a  requisite  staff 

might  work,  and    these    could  id  officials,  or 

volunteers.     But  in  either  ci  on   should 

made  by  some  sort  of  examination    by  expert  local 
persons,    and,    if    possible,     candidates     should 
chosen  outside  the   Polii       l  It  ought  to  be 

understood  that  a  child  i-  2  looked  alter  as 

criminal,  but  by  a  man  or  woman  who  is  going  to  be 
a  friend,  and  the  fact  that  a  visitor  is  known  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  policeman  would  undermine  this 
attitud 

"  We    shall    probably  see  the  good  results  of  the 

Probation  System  more  clearly,"  Mr.  Lord  continued, 

"when     the     Remand     11  njoined    by    the 

Childn  The  fact  i>.  we  h.u 

our  machinery  in    working  order   yet,  so  we  cannot 

:i  gue>s  how  mucl  we  can  do  to  the  country. 

Meantime,    there    is    ju*t    this    much  advantage  in 

having  been  laggards  in  this  connection,  for  we  can 

valuable    hints   from    other   countries — from   the 

United     :  t    instance,    where    the     Probation 

System  is  very  >ul!y  developed.    We  shall  have  to  mind 

one  thing,    however,    and    that   is   the    adoption   with 

cai  :ms.      We   need  to  adapt,  rather 

than  to  adopt,  methods  for  our  own  social  reform." 
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FFRAGETTES:    MRS.    PANKHURST. 

the  honour  of  a  visit  from  their  intrepid  chief, 
Mrs    Pankhurst,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Boadicea 
of   the    movement.     As    it   was    not    long    alter   her 
from  Hoil  mat  sanatorium  provided  as  a 

rest-cure  for  the  militant  Suffra.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 

look'-d  remarkably  well. 

I  congratulated  her  upon  her  success  so  far.     An 

rl's  sisi  Colonial   Prime  Minister's  daughter, 

both  in  gaol  for  the  sa<  red  cause,  at  the  same  time  a 

rv  roll  of  344  prisoners  for  the  franchise'  sake,  and 

a  rev-  iiue  for  the  past  year  of  ^20,000 — what  other 

political  <>r  social  movement  of  our  time  could  show 

■  h  martyrs  and  such  funds?     But  I  asked  : — 

V..\    that    you    have    succeeded    in    raising    the 

question  so  fully  Parliament  and  the  country, 

are  you  going " 

"Weare  going  straight  on,"  said  Mr-.  Pankhurst, 
KOiable  as  General   Grant  in  adhering  to 
line  of  attack.     "We  have  had  such  good  result  - 
tar,  we  see  no  reason  to  make  a  change." 

it   you    are   irritating    exceedingly   the    Liberal 
friends  of  the  cause  in  Parliament?" 

••  Aii'i  rd  the  extent  of  their  irritation  as  the 

measure  of  our  success.     They  would  not  g  igry 

if  we  were  not  gaining  ground." 

'•  But  they  declare  mat  you  arc  playing  the  Tory 
game,  and  are  being  made  the  catspaw  for  the  Tariff 
■ 
"They  say  what  is  not  true,"  said  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 
"  We  are  making  Jit  tight  for  the  franchise  on 

tly  clear  lines.      In  order  to  bril  sure  to 

ir  on  the  Government  which  refuses  us  the  fran- 
chise \k,-  must  oppose  the  candidates  who  are  put  up 
to  win  Govt  rnment     And  as  Sir  1 

M'l.ann  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
debate  <>n   Mr.  Howard's  Bill,  we  have  a  very  gi 
influence  at  all  the  by-elections." 

\en    when,   as  I  Ion,  the    Liberal 

Suffragist    and    the    Tory    an    out-and-out   enemy  of 
nen  ?  '' 

rtainly.     We  have  to  make  ourselves  feared  by 
1  .and   we  can  only  do  that  by  d> 

their   nominee-.      It    would    be    absurd    to  spare    the 

nomini  e  because  he  dons  our  coloui 

"Then  it  is  war  to  the  k 

•'Without  quarter,"  said    Mrs.  Pankhurst.      "  Who- 
for  the  anient  that  refuses  to  enfranchise 

nen,  him  «  nst,  and  to  this  rule  we  make 

It  1-  the  paramount  issue,  almost  the 
onlv  lii  now  \u  iore  the  country." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  provoking  a  reaction   by 
•r  metl.' 

"What  methods?  rers  we  consider 

more  successful   than  we  dared  to 

hope.     Outside  Scotland  hardly  a  Liberal  candidate 

been   returned  since  we  began  our  campaign,  and 

lulled  down  the  Liberal 
m 
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"  But  are  you  not  claiming  too  much  credit  for  the 
Suffragettes  ?  The  cue  at  Westminster  is  to  say  that 
you  were  mere  flies  upon  the  wheel,  and  that  your 
agitation  did  not  affect  a  vote  ?  " 

"  People  who  say  that,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pankhurst, "  will 
say  anything.  But  the  people  who  do  not  say  that  are 
the  candidates  whom  we  have  defeated,  and  also  the 
candidates  who  are  preparing  for  a  contest.  There  is 
hardly  a  by-election  in  which  we  have  not  exercised  a 
great  and  sometimes  a  dominating  influence." 

"  I  know  your  meetings  are  good,  but ." 

"  Our  meetings  are  splendid.  We  always  have  the 
best  meetings  everywhere.  I  was  amazed  at  Glasgow 
at  the  crowds  which  waited  for  hours  to  hear  us  put 
our  case.  At  Newcastle  the  defeated  candidate  paid 
us  the  tribute  of  admitting  we  had  helped  to  put  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Is  it  not  natural?  All 
the  logic  and  all  the  enthusiasm  are  on  our  side." 
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••  But  the  harassing  tactics?     Are  you  not  afraid  of 
irritating  the  police  ?  *' 

'There  is  no  quarrel  between  us  and  the  police. 
They    act    upon    orders    from     the     Home 
and,    however    unwillingly,    are   obliged   to   do    the 
duty    of    preventing    us    performing     our     political 

mission." 

"  And  your  prison  experiences  ?  " 

"  Have  filled  us  with  a  burning  desire  to  humanise 
our  prison  administration.  In  connection  with  our 
it  purple,  white  and  green  exhibition  in  the 
Prince's  Skating  Rink,  Knightsbridge,  which  opens 
on  May  13th,  and  continues  till  May  26th,  we  are 
to  have  a  Prison  Exhibit,  showing  as  far  a  A>le 

what  prison  treatment  is  and  what  it  might  be. 
anticipate  that  this  will  attract  all  who  are  interested 
in  Prison  Reform." 


116.— TO    UTOPIA    VIA    CHEQUES:    MR.    J.   W.    PETAVEL. 

Captain  J.  W.  Petavel,  author  of  several  incisive  employ  as  many  people  as  it  liked.      They  would  he 

pamphlets  and  books  on  "  Christianity  and  Progress,"  producing    everything    for    each    other,    whilst    the 

"  Administrative  Efficiency,"  has  launched  the  idea  surplus  would  go  to  the  shareholders  as  dividends, 

of  a  co-operative  trading  trust  which  is  to  supply  the  The  nearer  it  approached  to  that  ideal  the  larger  would 

missing  link  in  social  evolution.    His  suggestions  have  be  the  number  of  people  it  could  employ,  so  that  it 

met  with  much  support  in  France  and  Switzerland,  would  ultimately  solve  the  question  of  unemployment.'' 

and  perhaps  in  time,  when  a  prophet  has  honour  in  "  How  do  you  propose  to  begin  ?  " 

his  own  country,  it  may  gain  attention  here.     I  had  a  "  The  producing  company  ought  to  be  on  a  ] 

long  talk  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Petavel,  who  is  a  scale  if  it  is  to  succeed,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  o' 

great  enthusiast  about  co-operation  on  the   basis  of  capital  for  such  an  experiment  on  a  large 

Christian  brotherhood.  propose  to  start  by  seeing  what  can  be  done,  not  in 

"  I  have  read  your  pamphlet,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Petavel.  producing   new  things,  but    by    mending,   repair 


"  It  seems  to-  me  that  your  central  idea  is  that  the 
cheque  of  the  co-operative  producing  company  is  the 
key  to  Utopia.  But  surely  the  principle  of  paying  wages 
in  produce  cheques  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  tried  before,"  said  Mr.  Petavel 
undauntedly,  "  because  it  was  right  in  principle.  It 
has  failed  because  there  were  mistakes  in  application." 

"  Tell  me  exactly  how  you  mean  to  avoid  these 
mistakes  in  your  scheme." 

"  Cheque  schemes  in  the  past  have  failed  because 
they  were  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  ;  the  com- 
modities produced  were  not  varied  enough.  A 
manufacturing  company,  a  co-operative  producing 
trust,  should  be  formed  to  produce  as  large  a  variety 
as  it  could  of  things  needed  for  everyday  use  and 
consumption.  All  dividends  should  be  paid  in  pro- 
duce cheques — that  is  to  say,  in  cheques  exchangeable 
for  a  specified  quantity  of  the  goods  produced.  All 
workmen  would  receive  50  per  cent,  of  their  wages  in 
cash  and  50  per  cent,  in  produce  cheques.  By  this 
means  the  producer  would  only  have  to  produce. 
Distribution  would  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  bulk  of 


and  refitting  old  good 

"  I  see — a  general  resurrection  society  for  making 
old  clothes  new  if  paid  for  in  produce  chequ 
regenerate  the  world  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at.  It  is  a  serious 
business  proposition.  There  are  all  sorts  of  useful 
second-hand  things  which  could  be  collected  and 
renovated  by  skilful  workmen.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
there  is  a  rummage  sale  in  the  neighbourhood,  all 
manner  of  misfits,  unwanted  articles  would  I  I  to 

the  Co-operative  Colony,  which  would  pay  for  them  in 
cheques  good  for  so  much  butter,  milk,  eggs,  • 
produced  by  the  company.  From  this  small  begin- 
ing  I  am  convinced  there  could  be  gradually  built 
up  a  great  co-operative  trading  trust,  which  would 
among  other  things  solve  the  housin_  ;ion,  settle 

the  question  of  unemployment,  anil  enable  us  to  S' 
the  social  question.'' 

So  said  (  api.un  J.  W.  Petavel,  whose  address  is, 
care  of  the  Co-operative  Brotherhood  Trust,  37, 
Newington  Green  Road,  N. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  share  his  faith  in  the 


its  output  would  be  disposed  of  in  advance  to  share-      efficacy  of  the  produce  cheque  as  the  missing  link  in 


holders  and  workpeople." 

"  But  is  this  not  a  revival  of  truck  ?  " 

"  No  !  it  is  merely  a  case  of  men  producing  for 
themselves  the  commodities  which  they  need. 
Evidently,  if  we  could  conceive  such  a  company 
paying   the  whole  of  its  wages  in  cheques  it  could 


social  evolution  uniting  individualistic  with  capitalist 
production,  they  had   better  communicate   with 
forthwith.  propose   to     regenerate    society     by 

setting  up  an  old  clothes  shop  as  the  vestibule  to  the 
Utopia  of  the  future  is  at  least  not  lacking  in 
audacity. 
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PRo]  BCTION1 
He   therefore  falls   hack  upon  the  third  altern.r 
namely,  the  toleration  of  the   Unionist  Fro    Traders 
by  the  Tariff  The  only  difficulty  in  the 

ii  toleration  is  the  fact  that  the  only  people 
who  nything  for  Tariff  Reform  wish  to  com 

the  Unionist  Party  into  a  Protectionist  Party  pure 
and  simple.  The  aims  and  ideals  of  that  party  he 
thus  defines  : — 

Pi  some  people  more  than  a  poli<  \  :  it  I- 

th.      It   belongs,  in  their  minds,  to 
of  tl  a  public  -id  in  a   .  that 

lit  Unionist  Free  Trad.-r^   would    unquetti 
be    out    of    place.       The   design   of    the   n 

to  change  tin 
int.)    a     Protectionist    Party  ;    into     a    party     of    plutocr 
lions  about  publi  ,  but  zea 

for    indu~tri.il    |  t  ;    a    party  not    in 

ig  the  remedy  for  those  evils  rather  in 
•    of  a    paternal    but.  than    in  the   training 

■ii.il  character  under  the  discipline  of  liberty  and  - 
gh  the  <  • 
but  rig  on  the  ultima' 

.     i   party,    in   short,   in   its   bell  aents 

n.>l  .  in  its  worse  somewhat  sordidly  self-interested. 

mi.  ha  party  Unionist  Free  Traders  neither  could  nor  would 
belong. 

I  nfortunately  neither  Mr.  Pal  four  nor  the  majority 
Conservatives  desires  such  a  transformation  of 
the  Unionist    Party,  which   will    probably  be  enforced 
everything  that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  Bfe 


TH1  .     !.  monthly),  published  by 

>,  claims   to  be  "  something  unique  in  maga- 
riiM  It  is  one  of  the  growing  number  of  periodic 

that  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  fiction.     It  op' 
with  what  is  railed  an   Art   Supplement,  consisting  of 
P'r'  ■     noted    actors     and     actresses,     chi< 

Tts    comic    pages    are    described    as    the 
"  1   LUghti  t  Shop."     Its  Woman's  Kingdom  runs  from 
md  frills  to  baby. 
Thi    most   inti  article  to  English  readers  in 

and   the    English,  from    an 

in   Point  of  View."     The  most  striking  illus- 

•d  arti  -  sketch   by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in 

and  photographs,  on  the  tour  to  the  Parthenon 

haineSD]  ipendrecht.     Apart  from 

.  which    is,    as  usual,   plentiful,  there    is  a 

leral    Sherman's   Letters    Home, 

of  a  canoe  voyage,  by  Agnes  C.  Laut, 

1  miles  down  the  Saskatchewan. 
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THE  NAVAL  SITUATION. 

Sir  William  White  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  naval  situation. 
It  is  a  plea  for  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
hiding  the  building  of  ships  on  the  part  of  both 
Germany  and  ourselves.  He  minimises  the  elements 
of  alarm  in  the  situation,  and  assures  us  that  no  true 
reason  exists  for  anxiety  as  to  our  naval  strength 
three  years  hence.  We  can  build  as  fast  and  probably 
faster  than  the  Germans. 

The  Earl  of  Erroll,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Rude 
Awakening,"  says  that  Germany  is  not  to  blame,  but 
that  this  country  must  have  its  eight  Dreadnoughts 
at  any  price.  Germany's  alliance  with  Austria 
makes  her  the  dominant  Power  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  is  only  England  and  her  navy  that  stands 
between  Germany  and  supreme  power  in  Europe. 

The  most  alarming  article  is  written  by  Mr.  J. 
Ellis  Baker,  who  points  out  that  Germany,  in  two 
years'  time,  will  have  twenty  airships  able  to  travel 
thirty  hours,  or  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  carrying 
each  from  one  ton  to  three  tons  of  explosives.  We 
shall  have  hardly  any  airships  in  1911.  He  insists 
that  we  cannot  rest  contented  with  a  small  margin  of 
superiority.     He  says  : — 

We  may  be  attacked  by  surprise,  we  may  lose  a  ship  or 
two  by  accident  or  mines,  an  admiral  may  make  a  blunder, 
an  ally  may  make  a  diversion,  our  shipbuilding  may  be  delayed 
through  labour  difficulties,  we  may  have  a  powerful  squadron 
abroad.  For  all  these  reasons  our  superiority  over  Germany 
must  be  overwhelming,  and  .Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  formula,  "Two 
British  keels  for  every  German  one,"  must  become  our  guiding 
principle  laid  down  by  law. 

Mr.  Baker  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  throw  out  the  Budget  if  it  contains 
insufficient  provisions  for  naval  defence,  and  thus 
force  on  a  dissolution  in  order  to  save  the  country 
from  this  Government. 


sadness.  'My  flower  has  not  opened,"  she  replied.  "Tell 
me  your  wish,  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  granted."  "  Ah,  to 
you  least  of  all  men  can  I  tell  it,"  was  her  answer.  Lesseps 
married  her,  and  so  her  wish  was  granted. 


HOW    LESSEPS    FOUND    HIS    WIFE. 
General   Sir    Henry    Bracken  bur  v,    in    Some 
Memories    of   His    Spare    Time   communicated    to 
Blackwood,  tells  this  romantic  story  : — 

A  Frenchman  living  in  Reunion  was  compelled  by  the  illness 
of  his  wife  to  take  her  to  France.  He  sailed  with  his  wife 
and  two  young  daughters,  but  they  encountered  storms,  pro- 
visions ran  short,  and  when  their  voyage  round  the  Cape 
ended,  the  wife  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  that  had  been 
incurred;  the  husband  was  a  sorrowing  widower,  his  children 
were  orphans.  Some  time  afterwards  he  called  on  M.  de 
Lesseps,  told  him  of  his  misfortunes  and  of  his  sufferings 
on  that  long  sea  voyage,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  dedicate 
the  remainder  -of  his  lite  to  the  furtherance  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal.  Lesseps  gave  him  an  appointment  at 
Ismailia,  and  employment  was  found  in  one  of  the  workshops 
there  for  his  daughters.  One  day  Le^sep-  was  visiting  the 
atelier,  when  his  attention  Was  attracted  by  these  two  i;irl-,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  He  came  again  the  next 
day,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  flower,  saying  that  they  should 
frame  a  wish  last  thing  at  night,  and  that  if  in  the  morning  they 
found  the  flowers  had  opened  their  wishes  would  be  granted. 
Next  morning  he  came  back  to  the  atelier,  and  found  one  of  the 
girls  smiling,   the  other  in  tear?.     He  asked  the  cause  of  her 


"KILLING  THE   UNIONIST   PARTY." 
The    Lament  of  a  Tory   "Candidate." 

The  by-elections,  with  their  turnover  of  votes  to 
the  Opposition,  do  not  seem  to  bring  the  comfort  they 
might  be  expected  to  bring  to  a  "  Candidate  "  who 
writes  in  the  National  Rci'ie-to.     His  theme  is  "I 
less  Unionists,"  and  under  that  title  he  seems   ready 
to   include    most   of  the    "  Old   Gang."     He  draws 
such  a  ghastly  picture  of  disorganisation,  apathy,  and 
lack  of  brains  in  the  Unionist  Party  as  almost  arou 
the  suspicion  that  we  have  here  a  ruse  to  put  the 
Radical  organisers  off  their  guard  and  lull  them  to 
false   security.     The  writer  gives  his  side  away,  and 
no  mistake  !      "  There  is  not  the   least   doubt,"    he 
says,    "  that    the    bulk   of    political    intelligence    in 
the  House  of  Commons  to-day,  man  for  man,  is  on 
the    Radical    benches.      Unless   a   change    is   made 
"  the  Unionist  benches  in  time  will  be  mainly  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  political  mutes."     The  writer 
is  especially  wroth  with  the  value  set  upon  mere  wealth. 
"  We  still  cling  to  the  old  idea  of  territorial  influence, 
the    magic    of   a   name,   the  political    advantages  of 
wealth,  all  of  which  have  long  ago  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  savour."     He  inveighs  against   the  Party 
organisation    in    the    country    being    in    the  hands 
of    a    few    local   magnates.       Let    the    big-wig    stay 
away    from    the     Party    meeting,    is    his    demand. 
"  Politics,   not  money,  win   the   day."     In   mi: 
the   unsatisfactory   state   of  the   Unionist   Party,   he 
insists  that  "Money  is  the  real  root  of  the  evil."     In 
a  constituency  where    the   member   or   candidate  is 
sufficiently  well-off  to  pay  for  everything  no  one  does 
anything :  apathy  is  everywhere.     This   it  is  that  is 
killing  the  party. 

The  remedy  "  Candidate  "  offers  is  encouragement 
of  the  younger  generation.  "  Lack  of  money  should 
be  no  bar  :  brains  should  be  the  great  criterion." 

The  whole  paper  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  way 
the  democratic  leaven  is  leavening  the  whole  lump  of 
the  once  aristocratic  party. 


Apothegms  of  Marshal  Canrobert. 
\eral      Brackkm.i  ky,     in      his      fascinating 
memories  contributed  to  Blackwood,  reports  a  con\ 
sation  with   Marshal   Canrobert.     The  Marshal  said  : 
"  The  brave  fall  into  four  categories — ( 1 )  The  brave 
by  nature,  and  th  very  rare.      Danger  attracts 

them.  (2)  The  brave  by  duty  ;  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  (3)  The  brave  by  self-love  and  ambition  ; 
they  are  very  numerous.  (4)  The  br.ive  by  fear;  they 
are  numerous  enough.  There  are  also  the  cowards, 
who  are  rare.  The  second  class  were  most  found  in  the 
English  army,  and  the  third  in  the  French."  Another 
epigram  of  the  Marshal  is  worth  quoting  :  "  There 
are  four  things  which  make  the  misfortune  of  France 
— the  phrase,  the  pose,  scepticism,  egoism." 
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THE  GERMAN   NAVAL  CASE. 

An  Opi  •■•   Li  i  ikr  to   '  L. 

Tii-  '  r  April  pul  what 

its  writer  "  frank,  outspoken  letl 

written  for  the  poi  j  "  Mr.  John  Bull" 

rasp  the  point  arman  public. 

WHY    I 

Tb  thus  : — 

With  our  m  .tit  colonics,  and 

imn  •     I  .    .our  prco      , 

your  possible  to  do  \\ : 

igrthcr.  I  something    to 

t   inr   aw  It 

I  invite  attack  nnd  be  a  constant  temptation  to  an  enemy. 

i  [thin  the  jaws  of  a  lion  he 
acts  as  we  should  have  done  had  we  a  '   which 

lid  nave  s:  -t  brcaki 

WHY   0  LAND. 

Of  one  thil  ire  not  building  our  fl 

We  are  building  it  bet 
some  day  attack  us,  and  that  the 
I  may  en  •  you  to  destroy  our  ships 

and  sweep  our  commerce  from   the  seas.     My  dear  Mr.  Hull, 
you  are  a  pirate,  and  the  son  of  a  pirate,  and  the  nation  which 
i  in  1S07  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  should 
not  tempt  you  in  1909. 
.  ,  to  some  of  us  your 

• 
nun  h  m  lid   be  the   bombaidmcnl   of  Kiel 

IF  IN   OUR    ri.ACB. 

r — even 
'•' 

in  at  Copenhagen  a  b 

ervation.     If 

■ 

use    it  .    similar  j 

since  the 
And  as  we  are  unable  to  ac 
•  ves,  we 

up   cur   11. i'.  il   del  only   to 

j  1    your  plai  e,  we 

.nly 

OK    1  MR    HOI  i ''■ 

W 

Ol 

• 

the 
I 
I  was  ca'' 

- 

W  I .  ' 

•  I  : 

19c  :— 

■IS 

t 


to  era  le  the  fact  that  we  were  building  a-  u.     The  fact 

■:  the  objective  and  that  your  policy  was  the  justifi- 
•1   of  oar  shipbuilding  programme  was   defiantly,  al.. 
blatantly,  proclaimed  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world. 

WHY    GERMANY    IS    IN    A    HURRY. 

The   menace  of  Tariff  Reform  and    the  National 
nee    League    spurred    Germany    to    quicken    her 
• : — 
An  England  pacific,  Gladstonian,  free  tradii  |*>n 

bet  armed  force  - 
u  she  pleases  without  exciting  any  alaini. 
Bat    an    England    thai    la     _gressive,    protectionist,    armed    to 
the   teeth   by   conscription,  is   another    proposition  altogether. 
;nst  the  latter   England  we  must,  in  self-defence,  push  on 
our  naval  defensive  forces  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

We  are  accused  of  an  act  of  moral  treachery  which  would 
fy  armed  reprisals  because  we  took  advantage  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  materials  hut  autumn,  and  the  dearth  of  employment  to 
lay   down    two  of  our    1909   Drtadnou^htt   in    1908,    an  i 
accumulate  materials  for  the  second  pair  in  advance  of  whs* 
intended.     Hut  there  was  no  intention  on  our  part  to  hurry  up 
the  construction  of  these  ships,  nor  did  we  intend  to  I 
four  more  ships  this  year.     What  we   shall  do  now 
upon  the  extent  to  which  your  agitators  succeed  in  ; 
public  sentiment  in  both  nations. 

THE   GERMAN    VIEW   OF   TWO    KEELS    TO    ONE. 

The  letter  concludes  as  follows  : — 

You  arc  now  going  to  build  two  keels  to  our  one.     Of  that  I 
make  no  complaint.     I  rather  welcome  it  as  a  re 

-  part  that  the  four-to-one  preponderance  of  the  stattu  quo 
cannot    be   maintained.       It    is    impossible    for   you    to   :i . 
scattering  your  battleships  over  your  foreign  stations.     We  keep 
it  home.     Hence,  with  an  ally,  Germany  will  always  have 
a  t.iir  lighting  chance  against  a  two-to-one  British  Navy.     And 
with  that,  believe  me,  we  shall   be  well  content.     For  we  do 
:  to  your  superiority  at  se.t.      What  we  cannot  tol-  1 
ncy  so  great  as  to  place  the  whole  of  out 
commerce,    our    colonies,    and    our    navy   ab-olutcly    nt    your 
disposal 


Christian  and  Electrical  Science. 
Algernon  Hervey  Bathurst   requests    me 
tn  publish  the  following  disclaimer,  which  he  declares 
is  necessary  to  prevent  misunderstanding: — 

When  an  effort  is  made  to  attribute  to  the  teachings  of  Chris- 

I  nnd   ideas,  such  as  are  expounded   in   the 

urtii  .  I  f  yon  in  your  February  number,  I  am  bound 

U  emphatically  that  they  have  no  connection  with 

Chri  -.nee,  nor   can   they  have  1       irnt  from  any  of 

writings.       It    is     impossible    to    ex;  '    Mi-. 

'  nation   ...   in  terms  used  in  natural 

tie  Paul  said,  "Hath  not  God  t. 
HI  of  this  world,"  and   again,  "but  the  natural 

receiveth  not  the 

ntohim  :  n<  :  1  he  know  them,  because  they 

ted."     [1  Spirit  and  matti  - 

not  interpret  spiritual  truth. 


war, 

ild  a 

■ 
1 


tc  interest  attaches  to  the  April  number  of 
the  Century,  which  is  one  of  the  most  readable  of 
numbers,  b  of  the  accounts  by  eye-witnesses 

*nd  ol    1  incoln's  assassination.     They  show 

his  interest  and  his  son's  interest  in  the  theatre;  and 
with  the   vivid  story  of  the  tragedy  seem   to  set  old 
1  inds  bl(  in. 


Leading  Articles   in  the   Reviews. 
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"WHAT  1  SAW  OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE." 
The  Hon.  Alexander  Nelson  Hood  CDuke  of 
Bronte)  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  sonic 
personal  experiences  of  the  great  earthquake  in  Italy. 
On  the  28th  of  December  he  was  in  a  small  hill- 
town  of  Sicily  : — 

At  5.20,  when  the  morning  was  yet  dark  except  for  the 
brilliancy  of  many  stars  in  a  cloudless  •  sky,  and  when  the 
inhabitants  were  sleeping  after  the  Christmas  merrymaking,  a 
violent  upheaval  of  the  earth,  accompanied  by  a  dull  rumbling, 
awoke  me.  That  was  followed  immediately  by  a  convulsive 
shaking,  which  made  me  realise  what  a  rat  must  feel  when  in 
the  mouth  of  a  terrier. 

Shouts,  wailings,  imprecations,  desperate  cries  of  terror  and 
of  appeal  to  the  saints,  accompanied  by  the  barking  of  dogs, 
came  from  below  and  resounded  from  all  quarters  of  the  town. 
The  still  night  suddenly  became  one  of  indescribable  uproar. 
As  if  by  magic  windows  were  illuminated  as  the  electric  lights 
were  turned  on  by  the  awakened  sleepers.  The  clamour  1 
tinned  as  shock  succeeded  shock.  People  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  houses  in  costumes  hastily  improvised. 

A  cry  of  "  San  Pancrazio  "  was  raised  ;  and  a  crowd  of  awe- 
stricken  people  hurried,  lanterns  in  hand,  to  the  church  of  their 
patron  saint  on  the  side  of  the  hill  outside  the  town. 

The  patron  saint,  clad  in  gorgeous  vestments,  with 
a  jewelled  mitre  on  his  head  and  a  crozier  in  his 
left  hand,  was  carried  shoulder  high  from  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  town  : — 

The  calamity  appeared  to  draw  people  together.  It  was  a 
brotherhood  of  grief.  Companionship  was  essential.  Solitude 
unbearable.  They  communicated  their  woe  by  expressive 
gestures,  as  is  their  wont,  not  by  words.  Words  were  in- 
adequate to  convey  the  depth  of  their  despair. 

The  whole  population  crowded  to  the  church  and 
there  listened  to  a  sermon  in  which  a  young  priest 
told  them  that  the  earthquake  was  a  direct  visitation 
of  Heaven  for  their  neglect  to  celebrate  the  feast  day 
of  their  saint. 

WOE   UPON    WOE. 

So  complete  was  the  demoralisation  no  work  was 
done  for  a  week  after  the  earthquake,  although  no 
damage  had  been  caused  in  the  town  itself : — 

At  nightfall,  however,  a  man,  dazed,  terror-stricken  and 
nearly  naked,  came.  He  had  run  along  the  railway  line,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  or  more.  He  had  fainted  on  the  way 
for  want  of  food.  He  was  followed  by  two  others  shortly. 
They  confirmed  what  the  first-comer  had  related  :  that  Messina 
had  been  entirely  wiped  out  in  half  a  minute's  time;  that  the 
population  was  buried  beneath  the  fallen  houses. 

Until  then  men  and  women  had  thought  but  of  their  own 
troubles  :  the.  panic  of  the  early  morning  and  the  great  da: 
they  had  run.     Now  the  conversation  in  the  streets  turned  to 
the  graver  topic,  and  stupefied  wonder  took  the  place  of  fear. 

It  is  well  to  pass  over,  without  further  comment,  the  episodes 
of  heartrending  mental  anguish  and  bodily  injury  ;  the  sufferings 
from  thirst  and  hunger  ;  the  isolation  ami  abandonment  of  the 
first  days  ;  the  terror  of  continued  shocks  ;  the  raging  fires  ;  the 
nakedness;  the  hopeless  searching  fur  missing  relatives;  the 
shrieks  and  lingering  tortures  of  the  thousands  beneath  the 
fallen  masonry  to  whom  help  never  came,  which  other  pens 
have  described. 

"  THE   SAME   YESTERDAY   AND   TO-DAY." 

In  the  cathedral  of  Messina — 

One  thing  alone  remains  of  the  ancient  glory — the  colossal 
figure  of  Christ  in  mosaic  in  the  dome  of  the  apse   at    the  east 


end.      Tt  is  still  there,  with   serene  countenance  and  hand   up- 
lifted in  the  act  of  blessing,  as  for  five  hundred  years  or  nu- 
lla; remained,   gazing  benignly  on  the  passing  generations  <>( 
worshippers.     The  calmness   of  that    majestic,   life-like  figure 
was  startling. 

Nothing  impressed  him  so  much  as  the  complete, 
if  temporary,  absence  of  emotion  which  character! 
the  people  ;  their  sensibility  was  mercifully  stunned  : — 

This  is  interesting  psychologically.  That  coldness  is  largely 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  human  brain  to  appreciate  events  at 
their  true  value.  Perception  has  been  dulled  by  the  awful 
suddenness,  as  well  as  by  the  stunning  severity  of  the  blow. 


AN    EARLY    CHRISTIAN    HYMNAL. 

Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  announces  in  the  Con- 
trjnporary  the  discovery  which  he  made  last  January 
while  sorting  and  identifying  slips  of  torn  and  stained 
paper  written  in  the  Syriac  language,  which  had  been 
long  waiting  for  attention.  He  considers  it  to  be  a 
collection  which  includes  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(which  were  of  Jewish  origin)  and  a  number  of  Odes 
which  were  Jewish-Christian,  coming  from  a  Jewish 
community,  perhaps  from  the  Church  at  Pella. 

Of  the  Psalms  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  following 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  specimen  : — 

"  My  heart  was  cloven  and  its  flower  appeared,  and  grace 
sprang  up  in  it  :  and  it  brought  forth  fruit  to  the  Lord, 
the  Most  High  opened  my  heart  by  His  Holy  Spirit  and 
searched  my  affection  towards  Him  :  and  filled  me  with 
His  love  :  and  His  opening  of  me  became  my  salvation  :  and 
I  ran  in  the  way  in  His  peace,  even  in  the  way  of  truth  : 
from  the  beginning  and  even  to  the  end  I  acquired  know- 
ledge :  and  I  was  established  upon  the  rock  of  truth  where 
He  had  set  me  up :  and  waters  .  .  .  touched  my 
from  the  fountain  of  God,  without  grudging  :  and  I  drank  and 
was  infuriated  with  the  living  water  that  does  not  die  :  and  my 
inebriation  was  not  one  without  knowledge,  but  I  forsook 
vanity  and  turned  to  the  Most  High  my  God,  and  I 
enriched  by  His  bounty,  and  I  forsook  the  folly  which  is 
diti'used  over  the  earth  :  and  I  put  it  away  and  cast  it  from 
me:    and    the    Lord    renewed  me    in    His    raiment    and    : 

ed  me  by   His    light,  and    from    above    H 
in     incorruption  :     and     I      became     like      the     land     which 
blossoms   and  rejoices  in  its  fruits:  and  the   1  like  the 

Sun  [shining]  on  the  face  of  the  land  :  He  lightened  my  1 
and  my  face  received  the  dew  :  and  my  in>s:rils  enji 
the    pleasant    odour   of   the    Lord:    and    He    car:  into 

His  Paradise,  where  is  the  abundance  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord,  am!  I  worshipped  the  Lord  on  account  of  His 
praise  :  and  I  said,  Blessed,  O  Lord,  are  they  who  are 
planted  in  Thy  land  !  and  those  who  have  a  place  in  Thy 
Paradise,  and  they  grow  by  the  fruit  of  Thy  trees.  And  they 
have  changed  from  darkness  to  light.  Behold  !  all  Thy  works 
are  fair,  and  they  do  good  works  and  turn  away  from  wicked 
t>>  the  pleasantness  that  is  Thine:  and  they  have  turned  back 
the  bitterness  of  the  trees  from  them,  when  they  were  planted 
in  Thy  land  :  and  everything  became  like  a  relic  of  Thyself)  and 
a  memorial  for  ever  of  Thy  faithful  works.  For  there  is  abun- 
dant room  in  Thy  Paradise,  and  nothing  is  worthless  therein  :  I 
am  altogether  filled  with  fruit  :  glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  the 
delight  of  Paradise  for  ever.     Hallelujah  I 

The  reader  will  agree  with  the  writer  when  he  saw-, 
that  these  new  odes  are  a  remarkable  addition  to  tne 
devotional  literature  of  the  Church. 
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AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 

Tm    English  throuob         kican  Eves. 

Scribnrr  s      .! .'  <ie     continues      its      interesting 

a<  i  ount  of  England  and  the  English  from  the 
American  point  of  riew.  The  writer  marvels  at 
the  absence  of  human  l»ings  from  the  country   as 

SOOn  .is  you  are  twenty   miles  out   of    London.      All 

through  the  afternoon  and  into  the  early  evening  as 

he  travelled  herould  count  more  houses,  and  certainly 

more  sheep,  than  men  and  women  from  the  cam 

window,  yet,  I  on, — 

l        .11 1   i«    ;  i  n!    says 

thei  ;  bul  if  I 
not  mach  mistaken,  i 

the 

ik'S 

luty  to  be  bk  religion,  and  tin  I  thati 

Auk  i  tO  a  shir 

writer  skefc  hi  ,  in  Shropshire 

sh  country  town. 

comparisons  between  English  and  American 

;rs  are   illuminating.      In  America,  he  says,  it  may 

almost  :  own  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition 

that  no  man    of  Lord    Rosehrry's  wealth  and  social 

ition,  for  example,  could  be  el©  ted  President  of 

the  United  States.     The  English  people,  as  a  whole, 

still  look  to  wealth   and    position,  while  the  Amer; 

people  are  still    alous  of  wealth  and  power. 

'•  i  m    9i  m  i  w.   PYRAMID." 

The  writer  is  much  struck  with  the  social  pyramid 
in  an  English  country  town,  which  is  thus  described : — 

W  \  ramid    arc    the    agricultural 

a  $2.50  to  $;  j; 
'!»'•  k  <>r 

rth    rem-  .nir    l.mlt  ! 

I 

■  $90  to  I 
then  the  and  th.  .  ,ni>  and 

•id     mill 
ith   them  the  lot al   ;  i  a]   men, 

.    I  'usenling    mini  ■■•  r-,    land 

and    im.illy   the 

.unl 

|M.|ltl 

tor  is  much  struck  with  the  fad   that    in    an 

ish,  and   that 
the:  ish  paupers.     In  hunt  all 

over   Am<  ri<  .1  .1  1  onnrrn 
would  I  nosity  ;h  a  skel(  ton, 

oui 

write!  of  duty  ch 

1>V  tin    RristOi  :11s  of  the  I 

by,  awkward  Englishman  who  became 
the    mo  A    tru  ti  d  ol    1  nglish  stat  .   and    • 

rywhen  ki  11, 

lich   do  the    work   Of    England    ! 
th<  it  a  du 

When  England  an  >f  Then 

-  will  baw  .,  .m<l  I  venture 

that  there  will  not  b»  k  left  to  1 

against  them. 


Thi     •        of  duty  to  England,  when  ei  i  by  the  English 

an  air  ol   .1.  and  superciliousness 

which  has  often  been  noted  by  foreigners.      As  a  matter  of  fact 

they  are  unimaginative  admin i  rather  than  supercilious. 

v  look  upon  themselves  as  sentinel<  of  a  kind   of  Angl: 
Almighty  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  )f  their 

tumid  DC  D  them,  rather  than  held  up  agaiust 

I 

Si mie  customs,  to  wit,  the  habit  of  guests  bi 
th<  ir  music   to   entertain   their    hosts   after  dinner, 

afflict  our  visitor,  who  says  :  — 

The   English   dinner-party,  in  the  provim  ill  towns  and  cil 

.,  prolonged  and  rather  lug;  ttair. 

imetimes   as   though   it  would  l>e  neither  surpr, 
nor    inappropriate    should  one  suddenly  hear   a   \  .  ing  : 

"  Brethren,  let  us  pray  1 "   In  England.  1  iere,  little  people 

give  bad  big  dinners,  and  big  people  give  nice  little  din; 


GOVERNMENT  BY  AMATEURS. 
In  Blackwood's  Magazine  a  writer  contrasts  the 
late  Queen's  mastery  of  the  art  of  government,  and 
the  conscientious  way  in  which  she  united  in  herself 
the  collective  wisdom  of  men  and  Ministries,  with  the 
untrained  men  who  form  the  present  Government. 
He  says  : — 

She   was    a   great   governor,    not   t>  he  posse 

cursive  talents  Ol   read   the   n<  m  the  circulating 

library,  but  because  she  Studied  without  rest  and  without 
ue  the  arts  of  government.  This  may  seem  a  common- 
place. Unhappily  it  is  nearer  a  parados.  Though  "ur 
kings  are  chosen  on  the  sound  principle  of  heredity,  our 
Ministers  win  their  position  by  all  kinds  of  irrelevant 
ing.  A  triik  cif  Demagogy,  a  successful  book,  a  triumph  in  the 
law  my  one  of  these  appears  ■  fair  equipment  for  an 

\~\\    Minister.      In   the  scramble  for   preferment,    note: 
counts    for  more    than   a   real    and  put  :ice. 

rnment,  it  i>  assumed,  is  a  work  which  the  talented  amateur 
■  >rm  without  training  and  without  disn 
Tlic  present  Government,  lor  instance,  does  not  lack  tah 
[fits  members  had  pursued   each  his  own  profession  with  the 
■\   he   has  given    t"   politics,   they  would  certainly  have 
ai  hi  ess.     They  prefer    to   practise  in  simple  ignorance 

the  art-  ment       They  are  pleased  that   the  glamour  of 

should  cling  about  them.     They  delight  in  the  pomp  and 
hi'  high-sounding  names.     Theygtve  one  another 

their  titles  as  though   they  were  seriously  pei  forming  a  national 
duty.       tad  all   the  while  it  is  their  object  not  to  govern  but  to 

Tin    most  interesting  feature  in  Puirso/is  for  April 

Cle  on    Mr.   J.    Russell,  of   the  well-known 

firm  of  Russell  and  Sons,  who  has  been  photographing 

■  ie  past  forty-five  ;  He  d< 

his  exp  ri(  ni  1  s  with  crowned  heads  and  other  distin- 
ihed    persons.     Mr.   Russell  possesses  500  plates 
xandra,    and    his    collection    of    royal 
'tins  into  several  thousands. 

■  \"i    Violet    Grkville    writes   in  the    Young 

'/<///      that     when     on     a     country     walk      I 
candra   saw  a  boy  cruelly   ill-treating   a    donkey, 
and  her  feelings  ol  indignation  were  so  roused  that 
she  ran  up  to  him  and   boxed  his  ears.      The  res 
will  that  if  that  hoy  were  of  a  com- 

merctal  turn  of  mind,  he  might  sell  his  ears  for  a  very 
mi   of  money,  and   be    immensely  richer    for 
their  amputation. 
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MR.   ZANGWILL  ON  THE   DUTCH. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Mr.  I.  Zangwill  recounts 
his  experiences  in  lecturing  to  the  Dutch.  He  says 
they  are  accustomed  to  be  lectured  to,  their  sermons 
in  church  sometimes  lasting  two  hours.  English  is 
the  favourite  accomplishment  of  the  Dutch.  Fashion- 
able crowds  attended  his  English  lectures,  and  he 
found  that  a  grave,  academic  manner  seems  to  be 
their  ideal  of  oratory.  The  audiences  were  quite  as 
hearty  as  any  he  has  had,  except  that  he  was  received 
with  a  chilling  silence,  which  he  had  not  been  warned 
was  the  custom  of  the  country.  It  also  prevails  in 
New  England,  where  it  may  have  come  from  Hol- 
land. The  Dutch  tobacconists  are  amused,  he  says, 
to  find  their  English  customers  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
buying  penny  cigars,  though  cigars  can  be  sold  at  a 
.  penny  which  in  England  would  cost  at  least  fivepence. 
To  suit  them,  they  give  the  English  the  same  cigars 
out  of  another  box,  and  charge  them  fivepence. 


SWISS  HOTELS  AND  SWISS  TOURISTS. 

The  Economic  Journal  quoted  some  interesting 
figures  about  Swiss  hotels  and  foreign  visitors  to 
Switzerland — figures  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published 
in  Basle  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  Corporation  of 
Swiss  Hoteliers  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  its  existence.  In  1880  there  were  1,002  hotels  for 
foreign  visitors  in  Switzerland,  with  58,137  beds;  in 
1894  there  were  1,693  hotels;  and  in  1905  1,924 
hotels.  The  number  of  beds  had  reached  in  1905 
the  total  of  124,068.  Most  hotels  seem  open  all  the 
year,  but  in  certain  cantons  there  are  many  open  in 
the  season  only.  In  1880  about  ^£i 2,780,000  was 
invested  in  hotel  businesses  in  Switzerland;  and  in 

I9°5  ^S1.100,000- 

As  for  the  employes,  about  38  per  cent,  of  them 
are  foreigners,  the  rest  being  Swiss ;  they  average 
now  about  seventeen  to  each  hotel.  Germany  sen. Is 
most  visitors  to  Switzerland  (30  per  cent,  of  the  total), 
Switzerland  sends  to  her  own  hotels  21  percent,  of 
their  clients,  England  15  per  cent.,  France  about 
12  per  cent.,  America  about  6  per  cent.,  while  Italy 
sends  only  about  3  per  cent.,  and  Austria-Hungary 
rather  less  still.  An  average  of  25  per  cent,  of 
beds  occupied  is  regarded  as  a  bad  year,  26  per  cent, 
to  28  per  cent,  a  poor  year,  29  per  cent,  to  32  per 
cent,  a  middling  year,  t>Z  Per  cent,  to  36  per  cent,  a 
good  one,  and  37  per  cent,  or  more  a  very  good 
year.  But  since  1894  there  has  only  been  one  very 
good  year,  and  there  have  been  five  poor  ones. 
Hotel  proprietors  report  that  the  greater  number  of 
winter  visitors  to  Switzerland  means  a  lesser  number 
of  summer  ones.    

The  Lady's  Realm  for  April  is  as  handsonuh 
illustrated  as  usual,  two  of  the  contributions  being 
specially  interesting.  One  is  a  series  of  drawings  by 
Hauslip  Fletcher  of  the  old  houses  still  standing  in 
the  classic  suburb  of  Hampstead.  The  other  is  a 
well-Dictured  articie  on  "  Our  Blind  Citizens  "  at  the 

1 

Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood. 


ROCKEFELLER'S  ASTUTENESS. 

In  his  "  Random  Reminiscences,"  contributed  to 
the  World's  Work,  Mr.  Rockefeller  this  month  tells 
a  story  of  the  clever  way  in  which  his  agent,  Mr. 
Mather,  arranged  for  the  placing  of  the  building  of 
twelve  ships  for  use  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  order 
was  very  large  in  those  days,  and  there  was  fear  of 
them  having  to  pay  very  high  prices.  This  is  the 
ingenious  way  in  which  the  difficulty  was  met : — 

Mr.  Mather  kept  the  secret  of  the  number  of  ships  he  wished 
to  construct  absolutely  to  himself.  He  sent  his  plans  and 
specifications,  each  substantially  a  duplicate  of  the  others,  to 
of  the  firms,  and  asked  each  firm  to  bid  on  one  or  two 
ships  as  the  case  might  be.  All  naturally  supposed  that  at 
most  only  two  ships  were  to  be  built,  and  each  wasextren 
eager  to  get  the  work,  or  at  least  one  of  th. 

On  the  day  before  the  contracts  were  to  be  let,  all  the  bidders 
were  taken  one  by  one  into  Mr.  Mather's  private  office  for 
special  conference  covering  all  the  details  preparatory  to  the 
final  bid.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  bids  were  in.  1 1 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  gentlemen  as  to  who  would 
be  the  lucky  one  to  draw  the  prize.  Mr.  Mather's  manner  had 
convinced  each  that  somehow  he  himself  most  be  the  favoured 
bidder,  yet  when  he  came  to  meet  his  competitors  in  the  hotel 
lobby  the  beams  of  satisfaction  which  plainly  emanated  from 
their  faces  also  compelled  many  heart  search. 

At  last  the  crucial  hour  came,  and  at  about  the  same  moment 
each  gentleman  received  a  little  note  from  Mr.  Mather 
ing  to  him  the  tidings  that  to  him  had  been  awarded  a  contract 
sufficient  to  supply  his  works  to  their  utmost  capacity.  They 
all  rushed  with  a  common  impulse  to  the  hotel  lobby  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet,  each  bent  on  di  his 

note  and  commiserating  his  unsuccessful  rivals,  on!  »ver 

each  had  a  contract  for  all  he  could  do,  and  that  each  had  been 
actually  bid. liny  against  nobody  but  him 


The  Cure  of  Stammering  and  Voice  Production. 

The  statement  published  in  our  last  number  as  to 
the  extraordinary  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Horspool, 
of  Albion  House,  Oxford  Street,  in  a  com- 

plete cure  of  stammering — one  of  the  most  annoying 
of  all  obstacles  to  human  intercourse — has  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  I  propose  to  submit  a  I 
case  and  to  report  results.  A  Manchester  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  A.  W.  H.  Lovell,  writes  me  to  say  that 
Mr.  Horspool  is  equally  successful  in  render 
voices  effective  for  singing.     Mr.  Lovell  continues  : — 

I  have  now  had  practical  experience,  for  just  over  ti  1 
of  his  method,  and  am  thankful  that  I  look  it  up,  as  it  ] 
more  for  me  than   over  twenty  years  ol  the  ordinary  meth< 
I  )uring   the   last  nine  months  I  have  tri<  .\ith 

1.1I  friends',   and  in  every  <  ise,  in  -onie  in  my  1 

family,   the  result   hi  m  whom 

I  look  in  hand  at  the  end  of  May  last  \  -t  been  asked  to 

take  a  leading  part  in  amati  g  theatre 

here,  in  a  short  lime,  for  a  charity. 


It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  in  one  respect  at  any  rate 
the  British  Army  is  ahead  of  all  other  armies.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Unit  ce  Institution,  Captain 

Trapmann,  speaking  on  the  cycle  in  warfare,  declares 
that  at  the  present  moment  cyclists  comprise  the  only 
arm  of  the  Service  in  which  we  are  better  supplied 
than  the  armies  of  other  nations.  He  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  the  study  of  the  tactical  and  strategical 
potency  of  the  cycle. 
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in  t  iniraals,  the  case  for  vivisect- 

human     criminals     will     inevitably     be     raised. 
i/is  da.  '  'ii. 


HINTS   FOR   THE   COMING   BUDGET. 
In  the  Contemporary  .  Mr.    Harold   Spender 

•hat  the  I    will    have   to    provide   new 

mounting  to  7^14,000,000.     This  total    m:. 
no   provision   f.»r  the    extension  of    Old   At;e    Pen- 
is,  and    Mr.    Spender    has  no  hope  of  the  aged 
pau]  >ions  either  this   year  or  next. 

He  rightly  insists  that  those  classes  who  have  h 
clamouring    most    loudly    for    increased  expendit 
upon  the  Navy  should  contribute  in  fuller  proportion 
to  their   nieans.     There   are    few  countries,  h 
when.-  great  accumulations  of  capital  are  more 
taxed  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  pr<  are: 

Supertax  on  large  incomes             ...          ...  £$,  000,000 

1  es         ...          ...          ...          ...  ...          3,000,000 

Sinking  Fund            4.000,000 

I                   •  .dilation  of  Death  Duties,  at  most  ...         2,000,000 

The  taxation  of  land          ...                   ...  ...        2,000,000 


Total  .    ,£14,000,000 

Mr.  Spender  concludes  by  saying  that  the  pro: 
.if  the  Government  this  year  is  to  make  both  ends 
meet     Next    year   their   problem   may   be    how   to 
spend  a  surplus  I  

THE   POOR   LAW   REPORT. 

CANON  BarNSTT,  in  the  Contemporary  AVr; 
discusses  the  Poor  Law  Report.  I  lis  conclusi 
are  thus  summarised  : — 

The  recommendations  of  the  majority  Report  as  to  the  al 
bodied  might  be  adopted,  with  the  substitution  of  a  national  for 
minority  in  the  control  of  the  use  and  management  of 
the  training  institutions;    or  those  of  the  minority  might  be 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications  1   in 

the  majority  Report. 

The    first   thing   to    be    done    is,    he  insists,    the 
immedi  ding  with  the  unemployed,  before  prin- 

ciples and  guardians  are  discussed  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  more 
lucation  -   and    girls  up  to 

1-  do  doubt   that  th. 
.   of   unemployment    ins':; 
a  of  industry,  which   must   be  undertaken   I 
inal    authority.     It    would    not    be  unreasonabli 
thai     the     same    national    authority    should    •  training 

and    through    its    own    I.  jad*- 

rido  ui;.     The  guardians,  inasmuch  as  th.  v  would 

1!  wards  and  of  prov; 
in  their  workhousea  for  the  physically  and  mentally  stp. 
might    lairh  payment 

uring  ti 
training  itment    of   the  able-1  in   a 

ted    by  the  Report,  and  om- 

..-me  of    reform,    which   may  l>e  carrieu    through   as  a 
*iing  machinery. 
:hen  another  step  might  later  be 
■  in    the  children   or   with  k  ;   and, 

,  when  the  j  ublic    mind  has  become    familiar    . 
,hc   '  of  different   classes,   it   might   be  decided 

the  majority  recommend,  there  should  be  a  sp< 

the   minor;  mend,  relief 

ild  be  undertaken  by  other  bodies  in  the  course  of  their  own 
..ular  work. 
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AN    ITALIAN    MESSIAH    OF    YESTERDAY. 

The  Tragedy  of  David  Lazzaretji. 
Mr.  Edward  Huttox,  writing  in  the  English 
Review,  tells  the  tragic  story  of  David  La/zaretti,  the 
son  of  a  Tuscan  butcher,  born  in  Arcidosso  in  1834, 
who  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and  was  shot 
dead  in  1878.  He  appears  to  have  lived  a  holy 
and  devout  life,  seeing  many  visions  and  winning 
many  disciples,  and  founding  a  church  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  was  speedily  closed  by  the  Pope.  After 
making  his  submission  to  the  Pope,  David  visited 
France  and  London,  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  proclaim  his  Messiahship  and  to  found  the 
Republic  which  was  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He 
published  a  book  containing  twenty-four  articles  of 
faith,  which  end  thus  : — 

"We  conclude  finally  that  our  Master  David  Lazzaretti,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  judged  and  condemned  by  the  Roman 
Curia,  is  actually  Christ  the  Leader  and  Judge  in  the  true  and 
lively  figure  of  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world." 

David  returned  to  Italy  for  the  last  time  in  June,  1878.  On 
August  14,  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption — Our  Lady  of  the 
Harvest — an  enormous  crowd  of  his  followers  gathered  on 
Monte  Labbro  to  descend  with  him  on  the  next  day,  as  he 
had  promised  them,  into  Arcidosso,  into  that  new  kingdom 
where,  so  he  had  seemed  to  say,  they  would  have  a  larger  share 
of  the  crops  and  harvests  than  their  masters  themselves. 

In  procession  a  few  days  later  in  the  dawn  of  August  18,  after 
a  night  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting,  the  multitude  of  his  followers 
set  out  for  Arcidosso.  In  that  strange  company  were  seven 
legionary  Princes  chosen  to  command  the  Milizie  Crocijere  dello 
S pi rito  Santo.  They  were  clothed  like  the  "seven  great  per- 
sonages "  that  David  had  seen  in  his  vision  in  the  Sabine  hills. 
They  wore  over  a  fantastic  close-fitting  dress  of  grey  or  red  a  blue 
mantle  lined  with  scarlet.  And  David  himself  was  dressed  as 
they  were,  save  that  instead  of  a  scarlet  hat  with  hanging  point 
and  a  yellow  stripe  he  wore  a  blue  head-dress  with  three  tall 
drooping  feathers — one  of  green,  one  of  yellow,  one  of  blue,  and 
before  a  silver  dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak.  Then 
followed  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  Disciples,  and  the  former 
wore  blue  mantles,  but  the  latter  red.  Then  came  the  Hermit 
Priests  who  represented  a  new  religious  congregation  ;  they  too 
wore  blue  mantles,  and  before  them  was  carried  a  golden  crazier. 
The  women  were  not  less  numerous  nor  less  fantastically  clothed. 
First  came  the  Matrons  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  former  in  red 
mantles,  the  latter  in  blue;  then  followed  the  Maidens,  and 
after  them  the  "  Daughters  of  the  Canticles,"  all  robed  in 
white  with  wreaths  of  roses  on  their  heads  :  and  among  them 
was  Bianchina,  David's  little  daughter. 

At  half-past  nine  they  approached  Arcidosso,  where 
a  great  crowd  awaited  them.  In  front  of  the  crowd 
was  the  representative  of  Public  Safety,  supported  by 
eight  or  nine  gendarmes  with  loaded  carbines.  In 
front  of  the  procession  marched  David.  "  Fear  not," 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  the  victim  will   be  myself 

alone  "  : — 

The  Delegato  De  Luca  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
read  the  three  intimations  ordered  by  the  law,  calling  on  David 
to  return.  When  he  had  done  there  was  a  great  silence.  Then 
David  was  heard  to  reply,  "  I  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the 
Law  of  Right  and  of  Christ  the  Judge."  And  he  pointt.l  to  an 
image  of  Christ  Crucified,  on  a  banner  floating  above  his  he.id. 
The  Delegato  answered  nothing.  Presently  David  spoke  again. 
"  If  it  is  peace  that  you  desire,  I  bring  it  you,  if  Pity  here  it  is, 
if  Blood  lo  !  I  am  here." 

A  thrill  of  excitement,  expectation  and  desire  ran  through  the 
multitude;  the  Delegato,  it  is  said,  would  have  spoken  with  him, 


and  indeed  did  so.    David  replied  with   a   wave  of  his  an;  . 
was  his  way.     De  Luca  br.in  ^one 

iii  the  midst  of  the  w  e  two  crowds,  wholooked  on 

in  >Hence.     Suddenly  David  wa^  seen  to  turn  ai  y  wave 

to  hi-  followers,  uttering  a  few  words  drowned  in  the  enormous 
cry  that  rose  on  all  sides,  "  Viva,  Evviva  la  Republica  "  ;  and 
y  stones  began  to  fall  on  the  Delegato  and  the  Carabinieri. 
Then  a  man's  voice  rose  suddenly  above  the  shouting  ;  "  F 
In-  cried,  and  in  a  moment  the  rifles  answered,  not  oi 
twice,  but  many  times,  and  David  ami  the  Delegato  and  the 
Carabinieri  were  lost  in  the  cloud  of  smoke. 

When  it  cleared  away  David  was  seen  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  with  three  bullets  in  his  brain. 
His  disciples  dispersed  quietly,  feeling  sure  he  would 
rise  again  the  third  day.  But  the  authorities  buried 
him  in  the  cemetery  : — 

There  he  indeed  waits  the  Resurrection  ;  nor  is  there  need  of 
any  stone  or  word  to  mark  his  grave  ;  for,  each  year  at  Spring 
time,  flowers  red  as  blood  newly  shed  blossom  in  that  place, 
springing  as  they  say  from  the  heart  of  the  Prophet.  These 
the  Lazzarettisti  kneeling  gather,  and,  binding  them  in  bunches, 
place  them  beside  their  beds  under  the  blessed  im:ige  of 
lonna,  as  who  should  say  :  He  saved  others,  himself  he  could 
not  save. 


THE    BALKAN    TROUBLE. 

Mr.  V.  Hussey  Walsh  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Rmiew  refers  to  a  certain  group  of  Servian 
patriots  who  would  welcome  the  defeat  of  their  army 
and  their  absorption  into  the  Dual  Monarchy.  They 
still  dream  of  the  restoration  of  Greater  Servia,  but 
despair  of  succeeding  by  mere  force  of  arms.  They 
believe,  however,  that  if  they  were  temporarily  united 
under  the  House  of  Habsburg  all  the  Serb,  Croat, 
and  Dalmatian  peoples,  all  those  Slavs  who  speak 
Serb,  will  become  conscious  of  their  solidarity,  and 
when  exasperated  by  the  Hungarian  tyranny  will  rise 
like  one  man  and  become  the  Greater  Servia. 

The  trouble  that  is  simmering  in  the  Balkans  lends 
a  special  interest  to  a  paper  in  Ihe  Journal of the 
Royal  United  Sen-ice  Institution  on  the  present  mili- 
tary  situation   in  Austria-Hungary  with   reference  to 

via  and  Montenegro.     In  the  United  Service  M  \ 
cine  Mr.   H.    C.   Woods   describes    the    Servian    and 
Montenegrin   armies,   and   points  out  that  the  c 
bined  striking  force  of  these  two  countries  can  hardly 
outnumber   260,000  men.     In  the  case  of  war  with 
Servia,  so  strong  is  the  Pan-Slav  feeling  in   Rus 
that  the    Muscovite  Government    might,   he   thinks, 
be  obliged  to  come   into  the  fight.     He  thinks  that 
rapprochement  between   Servia  and  Bulgaria  may  be 
ted. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood,  who  dates  his  communi- 
cation from  Belgrade,  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying, 

Servia  has  traded  on  the  bombast  of  Europe, 
Aehrenthal  on  the  weakness.  Aehrenthal  has  conse- 
quently won."  The  writer  prophesies  that  Servia 
will  shortly  bow  to  the  inevitable.  She  will  never 
forgive  Russia  the  part  she  has  played  during  the 
past  few  months.  She  will  end  her  short  hysterical 
independence  as  a  tolerated  dependant  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 
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FROM     WASTE     TO     THRIFT: 

A  Nation*!  Suddbm  Convi     i  >s. 

The    American   Review  of  Rtvinps  bears    further 
witn  arkably  swift  manner  in  which 

Urn  .  on  the  initiative  of  the  late  President, 

swung  round   from  thoughtless  waste  to  a  passion  fur 

momy,  for  national  resources  and  for 

utilising  th<  !  country. 

M-ARID   SOI 

farming    is   the   phrase    that    represents   the 
iptation  of  agriculture  to  soils  where  the  aver, 
rainfall  is  not  Sufficient  for  ordinary  farming.      Special 
crops,  irrigation,  or   a  special  form  of  tillage  an    the 
three  coun  n.     Irrigation  over  a  large  area  is 

not  at  present  possible.  But  the  third  course  is  a 
method  ol  farming  that  shall  include  deep  ploughing 
and  frequent  pulverising  of  the  top  soil  out  of  as  well 
the  growing  season.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  moisture  falling  in  rain  or  snow  may 
sink  into  the  earth  it  the  soil  be  loosened.  Ti 
that  there  shall  be  ke]  re  that    moistened  bed  a 

;  ilanket  of  dust  that  shall  prevent  evapor 
don.     The  furrows  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
prevailing    winds   of    winter,    that    the    snow    may 
-ht. 
This    means    special    machinery — powerful    steam 
ploughs.  pr<  S9  drills   to   plant   the  seed  deep,  pulver- 
ising harrow        I  >ne  farmer   tells  how  he  ploughed 
Ive  inches  deep,  and  had  raised  thirty-five  bushels 
of  wheat,  fifty  bushels  of  com,  and  .  is  crops  of 

nth  a  profitable  fruit 
orchard,  on  a  rainfall  of  less  than  fifteen  inches 
annually.  In  consequence,  the  land  has  risen  in 
valui  I  and  that  was  a  drug  on  the  market  eight 
rs  ago  at  two  dollars  an  acre  sells  for  ten  to 
dollars.  Homestead  entries  have  run 
into  thousan 

SAVING    Till.    PHOSPHATES. 

Another  papi  r,  by  G.  E.  Mitchell,  is  on  the  saving 
plant    food.      The   wi  >   that   the 

tin-  ments  in  tin-  diet  of  the  plant  are 

phosphorus,    potash     and     nitrogen.      Nitrogen    is 

in  illimitable  quantities  in  the  atmosph 
from    which    it   can   be  the 

nitrogen  assimilating  mi  potash  supply 

is  i  inexhaustible.  The  known  available  supply 

phosphate  rock  in  the   United 

will  only  last  about    fifty  Si    the  of 

mining.     But    il    the  depletion  at  the  i 

that     has    been    followed    for    the    last 
ten  years,  the  supply  will  hausted  in  twenty-five 

At  tin  same  tim< 
phates  wi  :  ;.     Tlv  rnment  has   with- 

drawn th<  phosphate  beds  of  ti 

exj  a. 

A  third  paper,  I  j    W.  W.   Ashe,  tells  of  the  new 
;ts  thai  ing  made  to  prevent  the  waste  fri 


oil  erosion  in  the  South.  The  enormous  total  of 
not  less  than  fifty  million  tons  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
of  the  farms  of  the  upland  South  goes  down  each 
year  to  the  ri\  The  heavy  rainfall  carries  down 

the  most  fertile  soil,  depleting  the  hillsides  and  filling 
the  valleys  with  the  coarser  material,  while  the  best 
soil  is  swept  down  into  the  rivers.  The  reservoirs 
are  filled  up  and  the  harbours  are  made  shallow.  An 
effort  is  being  made  by  ploughing  and   1< 

terracing  to  check  this  erosion,  and  so  far  with 
promising  success.  The  old  farms  that  have  been 
abandoned  are  being  planted  with  trees.  The  sic 
that  cannot  be  reclaimed  for  farming  will  doubt, 
be  turned  into  forest.  The  writer  concludes  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  present  erosion  frum 
farm' lands  one-half,  with  an  enormous  saving  to  the 
nation. 


THE  SINKING   OF  LAND   VALUES. 

In   the   Financial    Rexnew  of   Reviews   Sir   John 
Rolleston,   at  one  time   President  of  the  Survej 
Institution,  contributes  a  very  vigorous  paper  on  the 
t.ixition  of  land   values.     He  says  that  while  land 
values  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world   have   been 
constantly  increasing,  land  values  in    England  f 
simultaneously  been  on  the  decrease.      Agricultural 
land  has  fallen,  up  to   70  per  cent,   of  the  former 
value,  and  "  the  market  in  urban  land  is  practically 
over."     The  building  trade  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation. 
He  declares  that  a  great  portion  of  the  agricultural 
land  that  changes  hands  in  these  days  does  not  recoup 
the  holders  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 
grants  there  are  exceptions,  where  land  becom* 
space  with  a  pressure  of  population.     Then  then 
an  increment,  but  these  spares  are  small  in  proportion 
to    the    whole    of   most    urban    areas,    only   a    small 
quantity   of    land    being    covered    annually.       Why 
then  tax  a  value  that  is  often  a  minus  quantity  ? 
John  goes  on  to  declare  that   to    hold  up  land   as 
inst   a    willing   purchaser   is  such   a   bad  financial 
operation  that  it  is  seldom  effected.  <  xcept  by  public 
bodies,  in  which  the   L.C.C.  takes  the  lead.     To 
building   land,   already  in  these  times  unproduct 
would    be   to   help   in    the   ruin    of  the   speculative 
builder,  and  to  kill  the  goose  which   lays  the  golden 
lb    ob  the  "common  error "  that  the 

land  is  a  ne»  essity.  Why  is  land  a  necessity  ?  he  asks. 
People  in  this  country  are  fed  by  other  countries. 
The  loss  of  our  market  for  our  own  agricultural  pro- 
ductions does  not  appear  to  be  balanced  by  an 

beapness,  for.   he  adds,  "I  am  sure  that  anyone 
will  t  for  a  poor  man  France  is  a  cheaper 

:itry  than  this,  and  that  the  ci  I  or  living  there 

an  OH  a  considerably  reduced  scale."  The  writer 
must  have  penned  this  paragraph  before  the  Govern- 
ment Report  appeared  which  shows  that  for  a  poor 
man  the  cost  of  living  in  France  is  much  greater  than 
in  England. 
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"LONDON  NIGHTS." 

Two  Poems  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  English  Review  contains  two  poems  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  revives  the  bitter-sweet  memories 
of  his  youth.  The  first  is  entitled  "  The  Two  Rosa- 
linds." It  tells  how  one  night,  "  the  dubious  daylight 
ended,"  he  "  walked  the  town  alone."  The  sight  of 
a  theatrical  poster  bearing  the  name  of  Rosalind 
"  stirred  an  ember  still  remaining  from  "  his  ardours  of 
some  forty  years  before,  when  he  had  seen  a  similar 
bill  over  the  self-same  portal : — 

And  expectantly  I  had  entered, 
And  had  first    beheld  in  human  mould  a   Rosalind   woo  and 

plead, 
On  whose  transcendent  figuring  my  speedy  soul  had  centered 

As  it  bad  been  she  indeed  .  .  . 

He  decided  to  go  again,  "disregarding  the  expanse 
of  time  between."  He  is  of  course  disappointed.  But 
on  entering  and  on  leaving  he  was  accosted  by  a 
street  seller  hawking  the  words  of  the  play  : — 

"  The  words,  sir  ?  "  cried  a  creature 
Hovering  'twixt  the  shine  and^shade  as  'mid  the  live  world  and 
the  tomb. 

As  he  left  the  theatre  before  the  play  was  over, 
"  the  hag  still  hawked."  She  tells  him  that  she  had 
played  the  part  just  forty  years  before  : — 

It  was  when  I  had  gone  there  nightly  ; 
And  the  voice — though  raucous  now — was  yet  the  old 

one. — Clear  as  noon 
My  Rosalind  was  here  .  .  .  The  band  within, 
as  int'ract  lightly 
Beat  up  a  merry  tune. 

In  his  second  poem,  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  a 
Dancing  Man,"  the  note  is  even  more  sombre.  Tin- 
dancing  man  recalls  "  how  he  trod  to  trilling  sound  " 
at  Almack's,  and  asks  who  now  thinks 

Of  the  powdered  Dears  from  Georgian  years, 
Whose  dust  lay  in  sightless  sealed-up  biers  ; 
The  fairest  of  former  days. 

Who    now   remembers   gay   Cremorne    with    all    its 
jaunty  Jills— 

Our  partner-girls  and  we  ; ' 
And  the  gas-jets  winked,  and  the  lustres  clinked, 
And  the  platform  throbbed  as  with  arms  enlinked 

We  moved  to  the  minstrelsy. 

And  the  Argyle,  where  once  he  hopped  in  boisterous 
style  to  the  deep  Drum  polka's  boom  : — 

Whither  have  danced  those  damsels  now  • 
Is  Death  the  partner  who  doth  moue 
Their  wormy  chaps  and  bare  ? 
Do  their  spectres  spin  like  sparks  within 
The  smoky  halls  of  the  Prince  of  Sin 
To  a  thunderous  Jullien  air  ! 

Mr.   Thomas    Hardy  contributes   to  the   Cornhill 

Magazine  four   stanzas,    entitled    "  Let    Me    Enjoy. 

Song  :  Minor  Key  "  : — 

Let  me  enjoy  the  Earth  no  less, 
Because  the  all-enacting  Might 
That  fashioned  forth  its  lovelii 
Had  other  aims  than  my  delight. 


"THE   YELLOW   PREACHER." 
Telling  how  an  Indian   sees  America,  Mr.  S 
Nihal  Singh,  in   the  Hindustan  Reticle,  shows  up  the 
Ameru  an    yellow  preacher.      The  criticisms  of  this 
devout  Oriental  are  apt  to  make  the  average  Amen 
pastor's  ears  tingle  : — 

The  "  yellow  "  preacher    is  the  product  of  tl  '.-day 

economic  conditions.     H  ti&l  an  entity  in  Ame 

to-day  as  the   "yellow"  nev.  man    and    the   "yellow" 

rti->ing    man.      In    fact,    the    yellow    preacher    i-    iht-    I 
cousin  of  the  "yellow"  ad-man  ;  as  the  success  of  the  ; 
:m  American  church  hinges,  in  a  i^reat   manner,  on  tin 

.i-  to  pse  his  advertising  talent  and  make  I   the 

so-called  "attractions"  be  can  offer. 

FIXED    FOR    BAD    LANGUAGE    IN    THE    PULPIT! 

The  writer  strongly  objects  to  these  pulpit  methods 
as  being  incapable  of  association  with  such  a  sacred 
thing  as  religion.     He  goes  on  : — 

""  The  clergyman  speaks  in  a  patronising,  demagog. 

is  theatrical  in  his  poses  and   gestures — and  bi  :;d  form 

appear  more  like  an   acrobat's  going  through  an  uncanny 

weird  performance  than  that  of  a  religious  devotee,  leading  the 

people  to  God.     To  be  perfectly  frank,  in   the  pre-  uch 

a  religious  leader  I  have  found  raj  ling  and  :  an 

actor,  who  was  paid  for  appearing  on  the  rostrum,  re-niai: 

there  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes  and  perform!- 

the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators  assembled.     The  general   run 

of  pastors  make  free  use  of  slang,  and  their  language  is  far  :• 

,ed.     Some  of  them  even  go  the  length  of  empl  ■  ong 

terms  which,  in  all  decency,  are  interdicted  from  the  real; 
genteel   society.       Recently  in  an  American  city  one  of  these 

How"  preachers  was  arrested  and  heavily  fi 
who  heard   the  case,  for  using  objectionable  language  in 
pulpit. 

The   writer  gives  specimens  of  "Billy  Sund.r 
lurid     oratory,    and     shows     how    the    new-: 
preacher  is   confessedly    determined    "  to   beat 
devil  at  his  own   game."     The  writer  concludes  by 
saying  that  "  men  and  women  are  fast  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  future  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned  at  any  rate 
hinges  on  the  yellow  preacher  "  1 


Defence  without  a  Navy. 
"How  the  coasts  of  your  M.r      Kingedome  may 
defended   against   any   enemie,    it"  in  case    your 
royall   Navie   should  be  oti  imployed   or  im- 

peached.    Written    by    the    Lord   Viscount   Wimb 
don,  1628."     Such  is  the  quaint  title  of  a  pamphlet 
which  is  reproduced  in  th<     I  ne. 

Lord  Wimbledon  urged  that  trained  men  are 
than    ordinary    soldiers;    that   all   the   chief  lam; 
places  in    the    kingdom    that  are  capable  of  a  gr 

I  should  1  led  an  led,  especially  in 

July.  Au-  tember  and    October,   the    months 

fittest  for  invasion ;  that  mounted  infantry  should  be 
ready  at  once  to  relieve  the  places  of  land::  »on 

as  the  beacon  fires  flared,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
while  he  is  attempting  to  land  j  that  all  poor  men,  on 
the  signal  bei:  .  should  repair  to  churches  and 

churchyards,  put  there  their  goods  and  themselves,  and 
help  to  fortify  the  place  ;  and  so  on. 
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THE    UNMENTIONABLE    CASE    FOR    WOMEN'S 
SUFFRAGE. 
By   Mi.  ( '..   Bernard  Sh  \h. 

Mi  aw  hid  Shaw  contributes  to  the  English- 

woman for  February  a  \  ible  and  characteristic 

article  under  the  above  title  He  savs  that  English 
decency  is  rather  a  .liny  thing,  and  it  is  responsible 
for  more  ind<  than  anythii  in  the  world, 

and   b  if  there   -.\'  re  no  other   argument  for 

giving  women  the  vote,  he  would  support  it  on  no 

other  ground   than   that   men   will   not    behave    them 

selves  when  women  are  not  present  He  then 
pro  lustrations  of  the  way  in  which  male 

authorii  in  cases  where  women  are  concerned, 

which  are,  in  his  opinion,  "enough  to  show  that  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  public  life  is  not  only  an 
injustice— we  have  to  put  up  with  many  injustice 
lmt  an  abomination." 

The  first  illustration  which  In-  gives  is  drawn  from 
his  reminiscences  of  his  own  as  Borough 

ax  illor.      1  le  says  :  — 
Tli<-    unmentionable    question    of   sanitary    accommodation 

I   of  the  time  of  the  Borough   Council.      I 

invite  the  male  readei  to  give  his  mind  to  this  with  some  care. 
rhe  sumptuous  public  )..  which  now  provide  the  poor 

man  with  the  only  palatial  luxuries  he  evei  uses  meet  two 
requirements,  one  of  which,  being  frequent  and  simple,  i 
him  nothing  ;  whilst  the  other,  involving  the  use  of  a  separate 
I  nv.it.-  apartment,  costs  him  a  penny,  ii  this  charge  of  a  penny 
were  extended  to  the  gratuitous  accommodation,  which  is  used 
P«rhaps  a  thousand  times  !••,  i  w  n  one*  ol  the  <>th 
w"'!:'1  j"  ■  "  'M  '"'"'  public  indignation  which  would  bring 
any  municipal  authuiity  which  dared  tG 
impose  it. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  women  should  have  free 

ommodation  on  the  same  terms  a    men,  it  was 

rcely    opposed    and    carried    on    for    years'.       One 

tncillor,  an  enlightened  man  on  other  questions, 

ionately  prob  sted  against  "  this  abomination,"  as, 

'"  '  '  horror,  he  described  the   projected   lava- 

l'"'  knother,  when  told  that  women  demanded 

the  accommodation,  urged  that  persons  who  so  far 
'  forgot  their  sex  '  should  not  have  anything  provided 
tor  them  at  all  "' 

Anothei  difficulty  of  the  same  nature  was  exposed 
when  the  absence   of   sanitary  accommodation 
employed   by  a   firm   in   the   borough    ■.. 
1   upon   by  an   inspa  tn  ss,   but   the  Health 

omittee  Could   not   allow  her  tO  allude  to  the  sub- 
i'i  their  presence.     From  this  Mr.  - 

unmentionable  asp  ct  of  the  Housing 

Ition    which    is    very  unmentionable    indeed.      II 
maintains  that  husband  and  wife  should  have  sepal 
:ns.       1  [e  -ays  ■ — 

I  wondei  ho*  much  of  the  modem  antipathy  to  m  n 

thai  no  a  mentit  me  will 

when  it  will  be  incredible  that  people  thoul  ub- 

mitti  British  dou 

understand  then  getting  used  to  it;  ».„ 
anything,  even  to  the  family  bed  of  the  cabin 
tenement;  but  to  make  it  an  institution! 
wallow  in  ii  !   to  insult  those  wo  |    Surely  that 

indicates  eithei  an  extraordinarily  morbid  state  of  mind,  or  a 
loveol  companj  and  mtolerai  which  cannot  be 


,,"'"''»< ■''•      j  ■  that,  though  we  nrver  mention  it, 

""  ">  '  hed- 

n  Kim. 

In  COncludii  t . .   his  own   experience    in 

the  matter  of  °  Mrs.  Warren's   Profession."     He  says 
that  in  the  borough  which  he  helped  to  govern  for  six 

years  there   were   long    sections    of    main    streets,  in 
which  almost  ..very  house  was  a  brothel,   but    when 

he  explained  that  phenomenon  in  his  play  he  was  m 
tli-    subject  of  a  savage   Press  ,  ampaign  against  his 
<  haracter  and  his  play,  led  by  a  newspaper  which  was 

shortly  afterwards    heavily   fined   for   deriving  a   con- 
siderable part  of  its  revenue    from  advertisements 
Mrs.  Wan,  n's  houses.     That  is  what  provoked  bin 
say  that  decency  is  in.!, , ,  nc/s  conspiracy  of  silen 


THE    STATUS    OF    WOMAN. 

Women  as  Local  Administratoi 

Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  concludes  her 
third  paper  on  the    Position  of  Woman   in  th 
American  Review  for  March.     She  says  : — 

There    is    no  doubt    that    questions    affecting  her    immediate 
surroundings   are    best    left    in    her  hands.      In   primiri 

'•v'-   have   set    .         trolled  all  d, 
Thus    questions    of    sanitation    affect  i-suppli,- 

water,  drains  and  ventilation,  questions  concerning  the  - 
of  children,    their    employment    in     J 

rding  the  employment  of  women,  the  administration  of  r, 
to  the  poor,  WOOld  !*■  better  and  I 

women  than  by  men.       And    in    time    such    matters    Mil 
doubt   be  controlled  by  boards  composed  of   worn. 
is,  howev,  r,  I  .  before  execution,  and  all  women  would  <\o 

Well  tO  prepare  themselves  fol  tnis  eventuality. 

WOMEN    IN    GERMANY. 

"Anglo-American,"  writing  in  the  same  magazine 
on  the  Transition  in  Germany,  says  : — 

In  nothing,  perhaps  is  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  Dew  in 
Germany  more  manifest  than  in  the  revolution  which  b 
taken  the  position    and   outlook   of  women.      The  thclf 

subjection  are  drawing  rapidly  to  an  end,  though  to  .ish- 

man  or  an  American,  con  :  his  own  and  of  all  masculine 

demerits,  their  Bubmissiveness  in  their   home  life  is  still  almost 
an  embarrassment     Hut  alter  a  terrific  struggle  they  have 

tied  their  claim  to  a   full   educational   equality   with   men;  they 
have  forced    a  way   into   many  professions  and   trades    hit! 
barred  to  them  ;   they  overrun    the   low 

in, nt    and    municipal  ;    and    ■  rly    making 

themselves  more  t.  It  on  social  and  political   questions.      In  a 
country  where  there  arc  more  women  than  me  two 

million  spinsters,  the  hearth  and  home  til  the  scop, 

feminine  interests  and  activities  was  boun  i  to 

.  down. 

Tin    Wide  World  Afagasine  is  full  of  adventure,  . 

usual,  and  has  the  great  advantaj        \   r  the  "Penny 

Dr<  adful  "  that  its  contents  are  communicated  by  the 

chief   actors   in   the  adventures,   with    their   first-hand 

knowledge    of  the    facta    and   of  the  environment   of 

■mires.       Much     valuable     instruction     in 

ory    and    geography    and  social    customs   is   thus 

municated  to  th-  avid  reader.     Sto:,  drawn 

from    the     Antic     region,    Central     Africa,    Canada, 

Mca  :  '.  M  day.  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan, 

as    well     as     from     Morocco,    Switzerland,    and    the 

balk.. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN  RIVALRY. 
Writing  in  the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  Rivalry  of  Germany 
and  England,  Rend  Pinon  remarks  that  Anglo- 
German  rivalry  has  come  to  dominate  the  entire 
political  history  of  Europe,  for  it  determines  in 
a  large  measure  the  attitude  and  the  actions  of  all 
the  Powers. 

INTELLECTUAL    AM)    MORAL    SUPREMACY. 

At  first  sight  Anglo-German  rivalry,  says  this  writer, 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  merchants'  quarrel, 
but  when  we  look  closer  into  it  we  see  that  it  is  the 
struggle  of  two  nations  for  supremacy,  not  merely 
commercial  superiority  and  the  rule  of  affairs,  but  the 
intellectual  and  moral  guidance  of  the  world.  About 
ten  years  ago  the  rivalry  was  commercial.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  campaign  in  favour 
of  a  Customs  Union  with  the  British  Colonies,  and 
his  exaggerations  were  the  cause  of  the  idea  of  the 
imminent  German  peril  which  took  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  that  time. 
In  Germany  the  harangues  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
propaganda  of  the  Naval  League  familiarised  the 
minds  of  the  public  with  the  idea  of  maritime  expan- 
sion and  accustomed  the  Germans  to  consider  England 
the  only  adversary  left  to  be  overcome  before  ( I 
many  could  attain  the  material  and  moral  supremacy 
of  the  civilised  world.  Thus,  from  being  purely 
commercial  the  rivalry  has  gradually  become  national, 
and  it  is  now  degenerating  into  general  hostility. 
Ardent  admirer  of  England  as  the  Kaiser  is,  he  cannot 
assure  friendly  relations  between  ( Germany  and 
England. 

ENGLAND    RULED    BY    ARISTOCRACI1 

In  England,  continues  M.  Pinon,  there  is  an  ardent 
faction  which  desires  a  war  with  Germany.      England, 
however,    is  the    least  democratic   of   all    Europ 
nations.     It  is  ruled  by  aristocracies — aristocracies  of 
race,  aristocracies  of  money,  and  labour  aristocrat 
of  trade  unions,  and,  since   it    has    not    conscription, 
England  is  the  only  country    in    Europe  which  lias 
not    a    democratic    military    organisation.      England, 
therefore,  has  not  a  sufficient  military  fori 
war  with  such  a  country  as  Germany.      1  the 

King  and  the  Government  and  the  more  enlight<  i 
of  the  English  realise  the  terrible  risks  of  a  war. 
Germany  even  less  than  England  desires  war.  All 
she  needs  is  peace  and  an  open  door,  markets 
and  not  conquests,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Kaiser,  the  head  of  the  largest  and  the 
strongest  army,  is  at  the  same  time  the  n 
pacific    of    sovereigns.        Two     rival     n.  like 

England   and    Germany   must  cither   fight    or  come 
to    an   understanding.      The   adoption    by    England 
of    a    Protectionist    regime    such     as     that     of     Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  be^  a  great  danger  to  the  pe. 
of  Europe. 


WILL   GERMANY   COMPLETE  THE   BAGDAD 

RAILWAY? 

The  first  March  number  of  La  Rmie  contains  two 

articles    on    Turkey,    Colon-  r    writing     on 

Parliamentary  Turkey,  and  Raymond  Perraud  dealing 

with  Germany  and  the  1  Railway. 

In   reference  to  the  financing  of  the  great  under- 
taking,   Raymond    Perraud    notes   that    Germany    is 
reckoning    on    the    co-operation    of    England    and 
France.     But  will  Liberal  England  and  Republii 
France  consent  to   play  into  the  hands  of   German 
Imperialism  ?     Would  they   commit  such  an  act  of 
veritable   treachery  towards   Constitutional    Turk- 
he  inquires.     The  English  would  not  be  the  i. 
if  ti  e  a  single  penny  lo  the  Bagdad  railway,  he 

answers,    and    he  hopes  the    French   would   not 
otherwise.      1  r<  nch  capitalists,  he  com 
furnish   Pan-Germanism    with   the   millions  which   it 
expects   from    France.     Anxious  not   to   alienate 
friendship   of  Constitutional   Turkey,  or  compron. 
the  Alliance  with  Russia  and  the  entente  cordials  with 
England,  the    French  Government   will    be    a 
paralyse  the  manoeuvres  of  international  fina; 

Deprived  of  the  support  of    I     g  ish   and  French 
pita),  will  the  liagdad  railway  be  doomed?     Y 
-  the  writer  in  conclusion,  if  to  this  abstention 
added    at    an    opportune    moment    the    j>rud<:nt    but 
rgetic    activity    of   the    ni  rliament  and    . 

.eminent,   of  the   v>  Turks.     It  is  not  inl 

nationalisation  but  nationalisation  of  the  railway  that 
the  Young  Turks  will  propose  in 

ing  to  Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  January,  1902, 
the  Port  will  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  Bagdad 
railway  and  the  Anatolian  lim 

YES. 

1  -ieutenant-General  Hoffraeiser  writes  from  personal 
knowledge  and  observation  on   the  qu  of  the 

.  dad  railway  in  thi  -oh. 

He  proposes   that  the  lim  i    Mons    Amai 

should  run  through  Aintab,  I  ria,  Manim,  Nesibin, 
Mosul]    Kerkuk.  and  on  the  left 

tst)  bank  ol  thi  I  ntually 

tinued  by  Mahom  Gulf,  wit: 

branch  from  Bagdad  to  Kei  N  H< 

is  of  opinion  that  the  railway  will  be  completed  in 
spite  ot  thi  ition  to  tl  :>ut 

he   thinks   it   will   tak>  or    in 

During  that  time  its  ]  all    k,' 

financial,    technical,    political,    not  -to 
natural 
of  England  m  ty   thr  work,  hut   nothing  in  the 

world   will   prevent   ti.  of   the    raihv 

tor    it    is  the  '       of    the    i 

Turk 

Tm  man    at   the    I  r   is 

•r    in  the    1  Man  to 

Rufus     1  M.I'.,    wh 
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WEIRD   EARTHQUAKE   STORIES. 
In  •■  Jury  M  there  ->  on 

the  W-  ke.      In  th<  i    Mr.   R 

ffi(  h.  ii-  t<  li- 
lt n  •  iad,  h  ■  nad 

people  sud  v' r  eighty 

d,  and  tor  two  yean  had  not 

-hock    r  r  tO 

bet  limbo. 

,  very  •■•  »W  l>v  Sister  Mary  of 

the  E  — 

irthqaake,  one  of  thi 

'■'  i  al 

ing  wh( :  heard  the 

loud   loand  of  ■  1  >«_- 1 1  _     It  came  lly,   at  a 

n  old  man.     He  had  «  in  his  hand, 

■ 

-ina 
mils!    rri 

,nd     about    the    old     man    were     p« 

.   an   old  madman.     Two 
mendicant,    offered   him 
money.     Hi:  .  still  rin 

his  hell     •  \-    interval] 

the  ■  -ople  in   M< 

w  him.  He  was 

I,  n.it  to  gain  money,  but  the  Messinese  of 

ind 

OW  who  the  old   man 

me.     A  little  trhi  irthqoake 

e>l. 

I    MADONNA  ? 

■  >n<l  is  even  more  mysteri 
A  roe  in  bet  r.  mm. 

was   ii" 

•  >llen 
In  this 
•in  and 

V   Ills. 

■  I  dog  d< 
•nd  the  I  ind  well.      I 

n  >>ut,  n  had  managed   to 

•'  !  u"    and 

I 

the 

'     I 

il>lr, 
not 

i 

■ 

I         «  well 

llOlil 

I  tnld  it  linn. 

"  It 

w  \ 

When  the  I  irn  the  earthqu  d  in 

►,   want  erything  and  almost   naked,  the 

students  wem  mund  collecting  forth  no      B  d 
of  moo 


Wagons  were  brought  under  Napless  window,  Xnples's  terrace, 
Naples'*  balcony.     And  down  came  the  strangest  shower  sorely 
fell  in  a 
A  woman  threw  a  pair  of  b-    t  .      Anofha   woman  saw,  and 
threw  a  \    man  threw  a  .ir  of  l>r.  art. 

And  then  th>  house  to  house,  from  balcony 

dcoay.     Th»  sof  the  eand  the  linen  cup- 

;h   the  air,  and    then  white  rai 

handken  ich,  let  as  hope,  dried  at  ihed 

Many  passcr>-l>y,  t 
were    weai  e  them  to  th'  e  to 

the  refugees. 


MASTERING   MENINGITIS. 

Thi  medical  romance  of  the  Ro<  kefell  itute 

is  further  unfolded  in  McClure s  hy  Burton  I. 
rlendrick.  He  tells  how  spinal  meningitis  is  being 
conquered  by  the  methods  of  I »;  -  i  Hexn<  r, 
Director  of  the  Institute.  The  frightful  ravages  of 
meningitis  in  \e\v  York  and  elsewhere  are  first 
described.  Dr.  Flexner  confirmed  the  discovery  of 
W(  icbselbaum  that  the  cause  of  meningitis  is  a  small 
organism  known  as  the  diplococcus  intracellularis 
:<ptidis. 

MONKEY    MARTYRS    IO    HUMAN     PROGR1 

Hr.  Flexner  then  tried  the  serums  upon  three 
monkeys.  Simply  thrust  a  hypodermic  needle  in 
between  two  of  the  vertebra  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Into  one   he  injected  enough  meningitis  to 

troy  several  grown  monkeys,  and  at  the  same-  time 
a  small  quantity  of  the  new  serum.     The  monk- 
health  was  unimpaired.     Into  the  second  monkey  he 
injected    a    lethal    dose  of   the    same  culture.     The 
animal   fell   terribly  sick,   hut    a    small    dose  of 

m  was  injected,  and  then  he  began  to  get  better. 
He  soon  entirely  recovered.  The  third  was  given 
the  same  quantity  of  the  meningitis  culture  without 
the  serum,  and  died.  It  was  thus  proved  that  the 
serum  of  a  monkey  thoroughly   immunis  :k 

meningitis  prevented  the  disease  in  monke] 

"THE  KkH  \i>  OP  m  \n  "  AGAIN. 
The  blood  of  most  human  animals  a 
upon  human  tissues,  but  that  of  the  horse  is  prac- 
lly  harmless.  Consequently,  a  horse  was  plied 
with  small  doses  of  the  meningitis  culture  until  the 
animal  was  ultimately  rendered  absolutely  incapable 
of    taking    the    di  inoculations    reading 

through   nine   months,   the    Rockefeller  horse  reached 
a  condition  in  which  no  power  <m  earth  could  givi 
meningitis.     This   equin  im    was  injected  into 

thn  from    meningitis,    who 

\  -um!ar  serum  was       id  away  in  '  lali- 
fornia,  with  similar  results.      In  Edinburgh  it  was  also 
and  it  is  being  used  in  France  and 
main  with  the  same  One  great  advan- 

this  treatment  is  that  those  who  recover 
entirely   well     Out   of  295    patients    who    have 
Under  serum   treatment,   only  one  case  of 
mental  impairment  and  only  seven  of  deafness  have 
occurred.      All    the  other  cures  are  absolutely  com- 
plete 
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NATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  TRADE  CRISES. 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  writes  in  the  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews  on  the  export  of  British  capital, 
giving  what  he  calls  a  Labour  view.  From  the  total 
amount  of  new  issues  of  foreign  stock  on  the  English 
market,  he  reckons  that  the  aggregate  during  ten  years 
of  exported  British  capital  is  over  888  millions  ster- 
ling. He  points  out  that  the  so-called  export  of 
British  capital  should  often  be  described  as  an  export 
of  British  products,  the  creation  of  railways,  docks, 
etc.,  by  means  of  British  machinery,  etc.  This 
exported  capital  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  our 
present  national  prosperity.  The  888  millions  new 
foreign  issues  have  been  pretty  equally  spread  over 
the  world.     Two  hundred   and   six  millions  went  to 


Westminster  Gazette.} 

Confederate  Cattle- Driving1. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  Turns  ox  the  Driver. 

[In  his  speech  at  the  great  Free  Trade  meeting  in  Queen's 
Hall,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  turned  with  indignation  on  the 
Confederate  conspiracy  to  drive  Unionist  Free  Traders  into 
Tariff  Reform.] 

North  America,  199  millions  to  Asia,  184  millions  to 
Africa,  140  millions  to  South  America,  79  millions  to 
Europe,  and  71  millions  to  Australasia. 

TARIFF    REFORMERS    DRIVING     WAN     CAPITAL. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  the  paper  is 
the  principle  that  underlies  a  rather  effective  retort 
against  the  Tariff  Reformers.  He  says  it  is  true 
that  some  portion  of  capital  has  been  withdrawn 
from  British  industry  because  investors  have  been 
frightened  : — 

The  method  by  which  the  Tariff  Reform  Campaign  has  been 
conducted  has  spread  distrust  and  doubt  in  the  minds  of  inve-- 
tors,  for  if  British  industries  are  decaying,  and  if  they  possess  no 
weapons  of  offence  which  they  can  use  against  competing  foreign 
countries,  then,  quite  naturally,  the  British  investor  will  turn 
his  eyes  in  other  directions,  and  from  my  personal  knowle 
that  has  happened.  On  the  other  hand,  Socialist  legislation  is 
even  a  greater  bogey  to  the  timorous  money-holder  who,  in  thi- 
country  at  any  rate,  in  so  many  instance-,  cannot  claim  to  belong 
to  the  thinking  or  intellectual  class. 


The   British   investor,  he   says,  is  th<:  prey  of  any 
scaremonger,  and  the  modern  Press  has  found  it  out : — 

This  is  a  new  and  a  dangerous  element  in  what  may  be  called 
the  psychology  of  commerce  and  finance.     I  have  felt  f 
long  time  that  trade  depression  and  industrial  1 

>nal  psychology  than  our 
admitted,    and   a   close   study    of  the  mi 
financiers    has    enormously    strengthened    my    feeling    in 
respect.     Calm  and  cool  judgment  is  required  abovi  :.ing 

from  those  who  arc  in  the  responsible  do 
money   to  invest,  and  we  find  little  of  it  amongst  the 
"ur    English   money-holders — if  we   are  justified  in  judgin 
them  by  the  newspapers  they  patronise,  the  political  preju>; 
they  display,  and  the  economic  argument-  tiny  accept. 

He  recalls  that  when  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
passed,  the  panic-stricken  rich  saw  nothing  but  con- 
fiscation  staring  them   in  the  face.      Lord  Hertford 
invested  half  a  million  sterling  in   America,  and  ■■ 
rewarded  by  the  repudiation  of  the  American  Debt. 


ELECTRIFYING  CROPS. 
"  Home  Counties  "  describes  in  the  Worlds 
Work  how  electricity  is  being  used  to  further  agri- 
culture. Professor  Lemstrom,  noticing  the  develop- 
ment of  plants  in  the  Polar  regions,  referred  it  to  the 
electrical  currents  which  reveal  themselves  in  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  Tests  were  instituted  on  a  farm 
near  Evesham,  where  Mr.  Newman  fixed  up  his 
apparatus.  The  insulator  poles  are  put  in  about  one 
to  the  acre.  The  main  wires  between  the  poles  are 
crossed  by  thinner  wires  which  run  ten  yards  apart. 
The  current  is  taken  from  the  dynamo  worked 
an  oil  engine  and  in  a  shed  transformed  into  high 
tension.  The  electricity  leaves  the  shed  at  a  potential 
of  something  like  100,000  volts.  When  there  is  no 
wind,  one  can  hear  the  fizz  of  the  charge  coming  off 
the  wires,  and  in  the  dark  there  is  a  glow  very  much 
like  that  of  a  glowworm.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment with  wheat  was  in  1906  : — 

From  the         From  the  t'n- 


Canadian  (Red  Fife) 
English  (White  Oueen) 


Ir.- 
-itied  Plot,  electrified  Plot,  c: 


35* 

40 


40  70 


electrified    wheat    sold    at    ~%    per  cent.   bett. 
-.  .•  r.i!  millers  finding  by  baking  tests  that  it  produced  a  1  •■■ 
baking  flour. 

Similar  tests  in  1907  showed  an  increase  of  29  per 
cent.,  and  in  1908  an  increase  of  24  per  cent. 
Similarly    with    fruit    and    vegetabi  There    was 

recorded  17   per  cent,  increase  in  cucumbers,  36 
cent,    increase    in    strawberries,    and     80    per    c< 
increase    in   one-year-old    plants   and    more    ninners 
produced;   an    increase  of    ;;   per   cent,  with    beet, 
and  50  per  cent,  with  carrots. 

On  twenty-four  acres  the  first  cost  of  installation  is 
^300,    annual    upkeep    jQ  Taking    the  average 

return  at  ^36  per  acre,  and  adding  33^  per  cent, 
increase,  or  /j:  per  acre,  and  deducting  3$^  per 
cent,  as  cost  of  picking  and  marketing,  then  jf8  per 
acre  is  due  to  the  electricity.  That  multiplied  by 
:itv-four  gives  a  total  revenue  of  ^192.  Subtract- 
ing ^63  for  upkeep,  the  result  is  ^129  profit  on  an 
outlay  of  ^300.     Three  hundred  acres  could  be  done 

for  jC^5°°y  or  £$  an  acre- 
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"UNCLE   REMUS":  HIS   LIFE. 
1-.  the   C  ntury  Mr.    |.  w.  i  ketch  of 

I  Chandler  Harris,  the  American  journalist,  who 

•  universal   litt-raf : 

Hi'  le  R(  mus,     H  \  in  a  village  in  Georgia. 

Before  he  «  I.     '  >|S  imagina- 

mulated  fii  The  Vv  at  of  Wakefi<  Id," 

I  to  him  by  his  mother.     At  thirl  ara  of  i 

he  applied  to  learn  the  printing  busi 
paper   called    the    Countryman^   published    on 
plantation   of    a   man   ol  ational   and   literary 

ambition.     The  paper  being  small,  only  a  fen  hours 
a  day  wcr<-  requirt  ind  Harris 

pare  time  in  the  library  of  the  proprietor. 
Thus  turned   loo  of  old  books,  he 

uired  the  literary  taste  ol  an  earlier  time  ;  he  also 
got  to  know  the  wild  Sowers  and  birds  of  the  planta- 
tion. Harris's  first  publi  was  written  when 
be  a           en. 

Mow    ill     i  BOUGHT   NEGRO. 

•  treman  of  the  plantation  printing-office,  he 
by  the   ru  with   as  much  deference 

a>  it  he  had  been  a  full  tl  iristocrat  himself: — 

. lurally  il  alk  with  the  old  negroes 

ati'l  i  !u!  and  picti  Their 

mg,  by  the  blase 
i  ,  held  bai  k 

il    light,  they  found 

then  to    ih'-ir    (ip 

lore.     II  1  in   their    quaint    hum 

theii  their  white  i<<lks. 

He  leai  ht,  and  form*  •  •!  <  spression, 

and  through  insipid  and    vmp.iiln  i  to  think  his  way  into 

tlnir                        II  they 

think  ■>!' the  sun  and  th<-  I                 ih.-y   though) 

tin  in.  human  I                   .\:iich 

think   and    talk    and 

III  ■ 

i  in    ln^ 

rjNi  \n  i  . 

The  works  that  have  made  him  world-famous  a 
after  all,  only *the  by-products  ol   Mr.  Harris's  genius. 

His  "  al  work  was  that  Ol  a  journalist  :  — 

iwhilr,  Ii  lc,  he 

had  uin  mil 

t   t in  m  in  all   tin-  md 

II. Ill 
in  l!  I  mi, 

■ 
did   imt 

il   and    Biblical  q 
from    the  idpoinc      He    h.\>\ 

pati  n      1 1  >r  buttn 

ing  principles  that  had  t  in  the  ■ 

ol  th(  rai  e.    h  I  mal 

under    the    titl  I     Hell     '.  His 

idea  was  that  undei  moral 

development  il  was  1 

hell  hum  on. 


EXPLORING   SIX   MILES   ABOVE   THE  EARTH. 
I\"    the   American  R  >    Raines.    Mr.  Paul   P. 

•  iic  recent  developments  of  meteoro- 
under  the  title  of  "  Plotting  the   Upper  Air." 
I  !•   says  that  the  American  Weather  Bureau  has  saved 
hy  its  accurate  foi  r  fifty  million  dollars  to 

ulture   and   commerce   generally.      In    order    to 
od  the  range  of  observation  on  which  these  fore- 
-.  are  based,  observatories  on  mountain  tops,  k 
and  balloons  have  been  used,  sent  up  from  land  and 
from  ships  at 

\\\v    METEOROGRAPH. 

All    these    ascensile   vehicles  are    equipped    with 
an  instrument  called  a  meteorograph,  which  contains 
a  cylinder  revolved  by  clockwork,  around  which 
wound    a    sheet    of   paper,    and  on    this    sheet    four 
different    meteorological    conditions   are   recorded — 
humidity,  pressure  or  altitude,  temperature,  and  wind 
velocity.     Strangely,  the  humidity  record  is  traced 
a  pen  actuated  by  a  strand  of  human  hairs,  which 
lengthen  when  exposed  to   moist  air  and  shorten  in 
dry  air.     Sounding  balloons  attain  the  greatest  height. 
(  me  of  them  is  inflated  to  such  a  tension  that  it  bt: 
at  a  predetermined  elevation,  and  the  other  balloon, 
to  which  is  attached  a  meteorograph,  slowly  sink- 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  picked  up. 

WARMER    AIR    BIGHBR   UP  ! 

result    of  these    investigations    has    been    an 
extraordinary   reversal  of  earlier  conclusions.      It  is 

rally  believed  that  the  higher  we  go  in  the  air, 
the  lower  the  temperature,  and  experimentally  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  average  change  is  about  i 
ree    Fahrenheit    for  every    three   luindr  •   of 

nt.  But  the  recent  ascents  of  the  sounding 
balloons,  with  the  meteorograph  attached,  show  the 
existence  of  a  warm  stratum  of  air  at  an  altitude  of 
lUt  six  miles  in  northern  latitudes,  and  lar  higher 
near  the  Equator.  In  summer,  it  is  colder  above  the 
Equator  than  it  is  in  winter  at  the  same  height  in 
northern  temperate  regions.  The  warm  upper  layer 
ol  ur  is  found  at  lower  and  lower  altitudes  as  one 
proceeds  towards  the  Pol 

Another  discovery  is  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 

varies  twice  daily,  about  io  a.m.  and  io  ji.m,  The 
atjon  is  most  marked  in  the  tropics,  and  diminishes 
mis  the  Poles. 

another    conclusion     lias    been     Suggested     by 

these   disi  announcement    b)    Profes 

/.eeman  that  sunspots  arc  strong  magnetic  fields.  The 
wri!'  in  conclusion  : — 

-  that  we  are  on    the  threshold   of  great 

in  ■mi  knowledge  of  the  laws  ihat  govern   the  winds 

it   is    predicted    that   the    upper    air 

.  intents  will  toon  be  mapped  -  urately  and  scientifically 

I,    anil   that    forecasts    of 
il  climatic  conditions  will  be  made  months  in  advance. 


lirly     stated    and     criticised     by 
Principal  t  .      .  You  *&   Man. 
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THE  DOGS  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

ht  an  interesting  story  of  that  inexhaustible  theme 
of  romance,  the  rescue  dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  Mr. 
Harold  Shepstone  in  the  Wide  World  Magazine  thus 
refers  to  the  origin  of  the  breed  :— 

The  St.  Bernard  dog,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
monastery,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Danish  bull-bitch 
and  a  mastiff,  a  native  hill-dog,   though  at  what  tin  ted  it 

is  impossible  to  say.  After  the  breed  was  once  established  it 
was  kept  pure  until  1812,  when,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter  the  monks  were  obliged,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
to  send  out  the  brood  animals  as  well  as  the  do-s,  with  the 
result  that  all  the  females  succumbed  to  the  cold,  and  the  monks 
found  themselves  without  the  means  of  continuing  the  pure 
breed.  In  this  extremity  a  cross  with  the  Newfoundland  was 
tried,  but  at  first  failed,  owing  to  the  excessive  coat  of  the 
ISewfoundland,  which  hampered  the  dogs  in  the  snow.  Plow- 
ever  by  breeding  back  to  their  own  short-coated  dogs,  the 
monks  obtained  the  desired  shortness  of  coat,  though  occasional 
specimens  were  born  with  the  rough  coats.  These  rough-coated 
dogs  were  sold  or  given  away  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  who  continued  to  breed  them,  so  that  St. 
Bernard  dogs  soon  became  general  in  Switzerland. 

The  full-grown  animals  in  the  kennels  at  the  hospice  are 
magnificent  specimens  of  their  kind.  They  stand  thirty  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  weigh  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  They  are  exceedinglv  strong,  and  can  carry  a  man  a 
considerable  distance.  They  have  been  known  to  drag  an 
exhausted  traveller  over  the  rough  snow  for  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  By  nature  they  are  gentle,  though  during 
ihe  puppy  season  the  mothers  are  apt  to  resent  attentions. 

To  the  obvious  question,  why  people  "  try  the 
pass "  in  winter,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  poor 
labourers  either  going  or  coming  to  work  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  In  February  and  March  as 
many  as  a  hundred  will  make  their  way  across  the 
pass  in  a  single  day. 


NOVEL  DOMESTIC  PETS. 
Some  out-of-the-way  pets,  what  they  eat,  what  they 
cost,  and  how  to  look  after  them,  form  the  subject  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Royal  by  Frank  Finn. 
He  suggests  that  the  marmoset  is  the  most  attractive 
of  the  monkeys  as  a  pet,  and  costs  a  little  less  than 
£2.      With  proper  care  it  will  live  for  years,  and 
even  breed  in  this  country.     The  staple  food  should 
be    sponge   cake   cut   up   into    dice,   and   ripe  fruit. 
They  also  require   plenty  of  animal    food,  such    as 
sparrows,     eel-worms,    crickets,    blackbeetles.      The 
jerboa,  hardly  as  big  as  a  rat  and  a  remarkably  clean 
little  animal,  is  said   to   be   the  very  creature  for  an 
indoor  pet,  and  is  easily   housed.     "  He   is   a  night 
animal,    and    if   given    a    run     out    in     the    eveninu 
will  be  a  constant  source  of  amusement  with  his  silent 
runs  and  skips,  and  quaint,  elfish  figure."     He  costs 
about  half  a  guinea,  and  is  well  suited  as  a  children's 
pet.     Squirrels  require  a  large  birdcage,  and  like  corn 
and    nuts,   and    can    be  bought  at  5s.  apiece.     The 
Budgerigar,  the  parrakeet   known    as    the    "fortune- 
telling  bird,"'  is  very  hardy  and  breeds  as  freely  as  a 
canary.     It  costs  about   7s.  6d.  a  pair.     The  Pekin 
robin  is  like  our  own  robin,  but   has  an   olive-green 
back  instead  of  a  brown  one,  and  the  breast  yellow, 


shading  into  orange,  instead  of  brick-red.  Orange 
edgings  to  the  wings,  and  a  coral-red  bill,  complete 
the  scheme  of  colour.  They  cost  7s.  6d.  for  cocks 
and  2s.  6d.  for  hens.  The  cock  bird  has  a  1 
pretty  song,  and,  "  on  the  whole,  is  as  near  perfection 
as  any  little  bird  can  be."  The  little  owl  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  blackbird,  and  gives  very  little  trouble, 
being  quite  content  with  a  diet  of  mice  and  sparrows.' 
His  price  is  5s.  or  6s.  So  we  are  given  information 
about  other  pets— the  water  tortoise,  which,  can  be 
had  for  od.  ;  the  chameleon,  which  costs  from  7s.  6d. 
to  1  os.  6d.  ;  tree  frogs,  only  6d.  each. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND   ESPERANTO. 

The  report  of  Major  Paul  F.  Straub,  delegate  to 
the  Fourth  International  Esperanto  Congress,  at 
Dresden,  on  behalf  of  the  War  Department  and'  the 
United  States  Government,  has  recently  been  made- 
public  and  is  of  a  gratifying  warmth.  He  says  : — "  1 
believe  that  a  knowledge  of  Esperanto  is  of  sufficient 
commercial  importance  to  justify  our  Government  in 
encouraging  its  spread." 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  in  Major  Straub's 
opinion,  Esperanto  could  at  this  time  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  sanitary  service,  "  and,"  he  adds, 
"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  would  be 
justified  in  giving  it  official  countenance."  He 
suggests  its  immediate  introduction  into  the  National 
Red  Cross  Association  as  an  elective  3tudy  cou: 
This  recommendation  is  approved  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  Adjutant-General  and  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W,  Millican  recently  contributed  to 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  an 
account  of  his  practical  experience  in  reference  to 
Esperanto.     He  says  : — 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  there  drifted  into  this  office  an 
Esperanto  circular.     I   knew  nothing  whatever  of  Esperanto. 
It    was    "up    to    me"    to    decipher    the   communication,    so    I 
promptly    went    out    and    bought    a    book,    "  Fir-t   Lesson 
1'^peranto,"  costing  a  few  pence,   and  proceeded  to  learn  the 
language,  using  only  the  time  occupied  in  the  car  between  my 
office  and  my  residence,  going  and  coming.     The  grammar 
easily  mastered,  consisting  as  it  does  only  of  certain  prefi 
siilfixes,  and  terminations  of  the  parts  of  speech.     It  took  nv 
all,  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  to  commit  it  to  memory.      What 
then  remained  was   to  acquire  a  vocabulary  of  roots.      A  little 
pocket  vocabulary,  costing  a   few  cent*  more,  placed  t! 
at  my  disposition.     The  circular  was  translated  bv  mi 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  that  I  first  opened  an  Esperanto 
book.      Within  ten  days   I   was   reading  aloud  in  English  in 
evenings  to  my  household  a  novel  written  in  Esperanto.    Within 
three  weeks   I    had  written   in    Esperanto  a  twenty-page  article 
on   the   "Professional   Secret   in   the  United    States,"  and  had 
mailed    it   to   Dr.    Mikolai<ki.   editor  of  the  Esperanto  medical 
journal,     Voce   dc   Kuracistoj,"   published    in     Lwow,    Austro- 
Galicia,  receiving  in  due  course  notice  of  its  acceptance.     I  have 
just  heard  from  the  editor  that  it  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
ksue  of  that  journal.      I  wi^h   to  ask   whether  there  exist-  any 
language,   ancient   or   modern,   in   which  within    three  weeks 
using  less  than  an  hour  a  day  for  study,  such  a  result  could  have 
been  attained,  even  by  an  accomplished  philologist  ? 
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ELECTRICITY:   SAVIOUR   OF  THE  WORLD. 
A  Vision  by  H)  h. 

In  the  course  of  an  extn  uint 

<>f  a   <!■  last   M.iv,  Mr.  Herbert 

ich    pu  I    in    the     Fortnightly    Kri-iew     a 

rhapsody  to  electricity.     He  crie>  : — 
Hail,  I      tricity,  wearing  mattes  !  Hail,  Second 

ar   by   ni^hl,   symbol  of  ,    tht 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  vision  : — 

I     i'.  the  whole  ancien:.  ike  structure  of 

ban  i'  ited  L»y  quick- 

silver) by  the 

it  darkness,  disorder,  and  poverty 
I  save  itself,  to   warm  i  I  the 

I   in   the   immem  ;ht   of  time — hairy,  (amis 

irled — gathered  at  some  cave-mouth  «ound 
Fire. 
Think  ol  the  gratitude  an  1  awe  of  those  forgotten  men  at  this 
.  by   friction,  tr.i  like  hut 

i  murmuring  at  their  feet  with  tl  itral 

of  that  disco- 
vol   to  the  I  toys.        Il    : 

a^h     winters.       It     welcomed      and     pui 

h     the     deal.      1 1     provided     the     most 

.cad.     More,    and    above    all,    it    made 

ible  hui!  imp-fire   turn-  I  a  family 

a   village.      The    village     fire,    through    the 

pline   of  its  mystery,  made  ti  into  a  larger  family. 

s  on  our  Nations  a  new  Fire, 

as  it  werethi  of  the  other,  I  w. 

>rce,  the  stream  of  whose 
Iuim  j  the  very  creative  Breath,  is  that 

ally  solve  the  materia]  tide   of  half  ■ 

i   our  sorely-troubled  civilisation.     It 

le    the    N  as   the    FilH   Fire    assembled    the 

e    thfl   ;'    tdoa]   solvent    of  poverty,   and   ovcr- 

atial   characteristic  is 

**  distn  i  taut,  it  will  reach  every 

lowever  remote,  in  hit  moorlaod  farm,  or  lone  shieliog. 

•r   the   cities  and  factories  into  tl.  It  will 

It  will  bring  not  only  warmth,  cl-  -  and 

•  ever)  r,  but  will  multiply  the  output 

will 
-   be 
<*lcd  ofl  |  .  to  the  spacious  so 

pn\ 

Tli  concludes  : — 

1.  il  Energy  |  :1£, 

Mas 

<tld  lo  the  poor 


Human  Posh 

the 
Ham    Yard    under    thi  of 

"  1  Human  I 

■'.nns,  midshi| 

iia\ 
■ 

it   with  to; 
ic  sj  mpathy  with  I 
sup]  in  disti     s       I 

>ur  hours.     The  aver  r  a 

full  day's  w  6& 


STATESMEN  VYING   IN  MODESTY  I 
'lure's,  Mr.  G  .  Barker  records  Cleve- 

land's opinions  of  many  men  and  their  opinions  of 
him.  Two  form  an  interesting  jjanel  in  the  records 
of  the  modesty  of  statesmen.     Mr.  Bayard  said  : — 

>  you  know  that,  looking  back  upon  my  career,  the  one 
thir.g  which  most  una*  I  me  is  that  I  should  ever  have  presumed 
to  let  my  fri'  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  I 

re  thg  same    National   Convention   that   had   Mr. 
Cleveland's  under  consideration.     Since  I  have  come  to  know 
him  I  realise  my  own  temerity      Taking  into  account  the  con- 
ditions with  which,  then  ;.  'he  country  wa>  confronted,  I 
I  have  bo  D  an  utter  failure  compared  with  Mr.  Cl< 

the  man  for  the  time,  and  his  nomination  and 
tion  over  any  other   man  who  could  have  been  n. 
nich  a  necessity  as  to  be  little  iaL    O 

nil  the  men  I  hive  ever  met.  at  home  or  abroad,  Mi. 

Cleveland  is  the  best  pois' 

On  Bayard's  death  Mr.  Cleveland  said  : — 

I    annot  understand   how  I  could  have  consented  to 
such    a    man    {dt    the    Presidential     nomination.     I    can 
ate  it  to  ignorance.      Here  was  a  man  who   ha«i    b 
him  the  largest  patriotism,  a  broad  and  compretu 
ing,  unequal  .  almost  perfect  knowledy- 

iv  and  its   needs;  ami    yet,   in   spite  of  it,  I,  » 
lived  a  quiet  and  obscure  life,  I  over  him.     1  i 

Confess  that,  even  now,  I  cannot  comprehend  it. 


PAUL  AND   NERO   COLLABORATORS! 
In   McClures,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  great  Italian 
historian    of   Rome,   presents  a  study  of  Nero.     I 
pronounces  the  history  of  Caesar's  family  as  told  by 
Tacitus  and    Suetonius  to  be  a  sensational  n 
legend   containing   not    much    more  truth    than    the 
legend   of    Atrides.      Granted    that    Nero   was   half 

;ie  and  a  veritable  criminal,  yet  the  legend 
sented  him  as  a  unique  monster,  no  lo  i  iman, 

and  even  the  Antichrist.  Certainly  he  was  the  first  to 
shed  Christian  blood,  but  he  must  not  be  classified 
among  the  great  enemies  of  Christianity  : — 

Nero,  on   the  contrary,  with  In  -   to  sp:> 

Orientalism  in  Rome,  ami  chiefly  with  ! 

i  powerful  collaborator  of  future  Christian  prop 
We  must  not  forget  it  :  the  masses  in  the  Empire  only  became 
Chri  i  they  had  I  with  Oriental  spirit. 

Nero  8     IS  tint  Paul,  the  man  th  i  to  enjoy  all  ami  tin- 

man thai  i   all,    were,   in  their  own  time,   ;«■• 

antil  .      it  little  by  little,  with  the  passing  of  centm. 

Both  n  peared,  cut  off  by  the  violent  current  of  tl 

h  ;  centuries    went    by  ;    the    name    of   the  Emperor  grew 
1    that   of  the   lent-maker  radiated   glory.      But  in 
ol   the  imn  .  iied  the  i 

of  the   Roman   Empire,  when  the  bo  ng  men 

md  the  human   mind   seemed  to  become  incapabl 
ling  .md  understanding,  the  disciples  of  the  saint  rea' 

-culptors,  painters,  archil- 
;he  Emperor  could  collect  the  ma 
and  make  them  patiently  listen  to  what  tb<  -till 

end  ol    Paul's  sublime  morality.     When  you  regard  St. 
U.ime  oi 
>,  like  in  >ld,  you 

in  the  sunshine  the  luminous  symbol  ot  this  j 
I  alliance  victim  ai  ::ioner. 

Paul  at)  mid  the  Church 

~,   and,   from 

antiquity  to  the  ihrough  that  for- 

I  ial  principles  from  which  our  civilisation 
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"THIS    IS    ALL    I     WISHED    TO    SAY." 

Count  Tolstoy's  Farewell  Prophecy. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  the  second 
part  of  Count  Tolstoy's  lengthy  repetition  of  his 
familiar  teaching  on  "  The  Law  of  Force  and  the 
Law  of  Love."  He  is  sanguine  that  light  is  breaking 
in  upon  the  minds  of  men  : — 

People  already  understand  the  pitiful  degradation  of  ti. 
01  the  executioner,  and  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
about  a  gendarme,  a  policeman,  or  even  to  some  extent  about 
an  army  man  ;  but  they  do  not  yet  understand  it  about  a  jud 
senator,  a  minister,  a  monarch,  or  the  leader  or  participator  in 
a  revolution.     Yet  the  business  of  senator,  minister,  monarch, 
or  party  leader  is  as  mean,  unnatural    to    human   nature,   and 
horrid  ;  it  is  even  worse  than  the  business  of  an  executioner  or 
spy,  because  while  similar  to  the  business  of  the  executioner  or 
spy,  it  is  shrouded  in  hypocrisy. 

The  new  path  is  unavoidable.     To  enter  it  i>  possible  onlv 
by  freeing  ourselves  from  the  superstitions  of  pseudo-Christianity, 
the  State,  and  all  use  of  violence.     Each  man's  business  is  not 
to  shape  the  lives  of  others,  but  to  keep  his  own  life  in 
with  the  religious  law  he  holds.     One   should    recogriis 
"oneself"  is  not  one's  body,   but  one's  spiritual  beinj 
should  live,  freeing  one's  soul  from  one's  body,  and  perfecting 
oneself  in  love.     That  gives  freedom  and    bliss.     From    that, 
external  conditions  improve.     All  the  wisdom  of  mankind 
taught  this,  and  in  this  lies  the  highest  bli 

This  is  all  I  wished  to  say. 

I  wished  to  say  that  we  in  our  day  have  reached  a  position  in 
which  we  can  no  longer  stay  ;  and  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  must  enter  a  new  path  of  life  ;  and  that  to  enter  that 
path  we  must  not  invent  a  new  faith,  nor  any  new  scientific 
theories  to  explain  the  meaning  of  life  and  to  guide  it  ;  above  all, 
we  do  not  require  any  particular  kind  of  activity,  but  we  only 
require  one  thing  :  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  superstitions  of 
pseudo-Christianity  and  of  governmental  organisation. 

If  only  every  man  understands  that  he  not  only  has  no  right, 
but  has  no  power  to  arrange  the  life  of  others,  and  that  the 
business  of  each  man  is  simply  to  arrange  his  own  life  in  accord 
with  the  supreme  religious  law  revealed  to  hint — then  the 
painful,  bestial  organisation  of  life — so  incompatible  with  the 
demands  of  our  souls — of  all  the  so-called  Christian  ; 
which  is  now  becoming  worse  and  worse,  will  vanish  i>t  itself. 

Whoever  you  may  be  :  Tsar,  Judge,  landowner,  artisan,  or 
beggar— think  of  it  !  Take  pity  on  yourself,  take  pity  on  your 
own  soul. 


THE   POET  OF   DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Marie,  writing  on  Burns 
as  the  Poet  of  Democracy  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  March,  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
ploughman  poet  of  Ayrshire.     He  says  : — 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  arrested  on    High    Street,    in    Edinl 
one  morning,  years  ago,  by  the  figure  of  a  young  m.in  oi  strik 
nobility  of  bearing  and  flashing  black  e]  he  stood  looking. 

the  door  of  a  shop  opened  and  a  man  came  out,  put  a  band 
his  shoulder,  and  said,  "Ay,  laddie,  ye  m  .  at  that 

man;  that's  Robbie  Burns."     There  I  Burns  still 

Scotland  began  to  look  at  him  in    17S0,  when   the  fit-- 
poems  came  unannounced  from  Kilmarnock  ;  tl 
ing  world  has  been  looking  at  him  for  do  ad<  s.    Tl 
with  those  flashing  eyes  which  enthralled  Walter  Scott  ;  as  much 
a  part  of  Scotland  as  Arthur's  Seat,  or  Mirling  Castle,  or 
Nevis,  or  those  Highland  glens  through  which  the  clou 
and  repass  in  endless  procession  ;  as  tin  beautiful 

speech  in  a  silence  which  is  the  presence  of  Nature  herself. 
Burns  is  Scotland  as  mountain,  loch  and  moor  can  never  be  ;  he 
is  Scotland  incarnate  in  genius  and  character  ;  Scotland,  pathetic 
with  the  tragedy  of  hard  conditions  and  stern  toil  and  austere 
poverty;  Scotland,  victorious  in  the  unbending  will,  the  regal 


state  of  the  unconquerable  spirit,  the  power  of  second  sight,  the 
vision  touching  the  rugged  landscape  of  work  and  care  with  a 
u'y  beyond  that  which  sometimes  makes  those  lowering 
a  glorious  as  the  gale>  of  Heaven  ;  Scotland,  vital 
with  the  humour  that  spring.-  out  of  the  sense  of  man's  blun 
and  trivialities  against  the  <und  of  his  immortality 

rn  of  faith  and  courage  and  t>-ars,  that  has  been   the 
;e  of  Scotland   in  many   a   tragic  year.      So  Scotland 
ind  the  touch  of  time  and   change  in  the  songs  of  Bu 
Burns,    the   greatest   of  song-writers,    the    most    vivid,    mo. 

r  '-lightening,  heart-breakn  -cotch  home,   the 

Scotch   fields,  the    Scotch    rivers,    and    the    elemental    , 
1  stirring  in  the  souls  of  men,  had  the  best,  l>e< 

iucation;  and  the  only  education  lhar  .vith 

;'  i"  ius  is  that  which  vitalises  ami  in>p  : 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  April  there  is  a  charm- 
ing little  poem  on  Burns,  by  Charles  D. 
emphasises  the  fact  that  Burns's  poetrv  is  u  wholes,  n 
and    fulfillin',"  and    the    poem    concludes  with  tb 
pleasing  lines : — 

(  '  Bob ;   if  there  were  more  like  you— 

— 
'.y  what's  right  and  true 
In  this  big  land  o'  fa 
Rich  men  and  poor,  all  Fortune's  to- 
From  these  the  grace  might  1      - 
it  their  thoughtle-<  joys, 
And  celebrate  their  sorrow. 
But  Life's  a  field  that's  hard  to  till, 

And  though  the  'share  g<  g, 

Your  footstep's  in  the  furrow  still, 
And  in  the  air  your  Song. 


A   SPANISH   POET-POLITICIAN. 
In  La  Lechtra  the  Countess  of  Pardo-Bazan  con- 
tinues  her     biography    of    the    poet-politician,    J 
Zorrilla.      Zorrilla  was  the   only   son   of  a  stern"  old 
Castilian    magistrate    of    the    same    name,    and    verv 
early  in  life  showed  an  inclination  t  try;  he 

was  composing  verses  at  the  age  of 
alter   he   hail   been   placed  in  the  Royal  Seminar] 
N   tbles.        At    the    age    of    fit  teen  :it    to     the 

University  of  Toledo  to  study  law.  but  he  prefer: 
to    study  traditions   and    legends,  with  the   result  that 
the  report  sent  to  his  father  was  that  h  .  young 

ndthrift  and  no  good  for  the  law.      He  wa 
from    Toledo  and  sent    to    Valladolid    to   continue 
his  studies,  but  he    made    no    better  tnd 

report  after  report   reached  his   father   to   the   el: 
that  he  was  reading  all  ki::  and  do 

no  good.       In   his   anger  the    \.  :e    thres 

to  take  his  son   from   hi-   stu  him  work 

in  the  fields  unless  he  graduated  that  sam<  ;>ut 

he  left  the  University  on  his  own  account,  and  went 
to  Madrid  to  live  a  Bohemian  life.  We  hear  of  him 
being  purs  ice  for  his  political  writings 

and   speed  ,   111   the  house  of  a  basket- 

maker,   from   which    he    1  1    after  a    period    of 

usion  to  recite  over  the  grave  of  Larra  the  verses 
which  made  him  famous.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
developed  somnambulistic  habits.  He  talked,  sang, 
and  composed  in  his  sleep;   and  in  the  same 

condition  he  would  shave  himself  and  do  all  mannet 
of  things  in  the  house. 
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OUR   CRIMINAL   METHOD   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  Plea  for  I         unoM. 
Mi.  Raeold  ]..  Gomar  contributes  to  th 
Amerit  irw  for  March  I  passionate  indictment 

on  our  tional  system.     He  predicts  that 

"  this  criminal  method  of  e  will, 

in  the  natural  sequence  of  human  pi  jlu- 

rhc    longei   the  revolution  is  put  off  the 
ie  for  the  human  rs 

HJ  traent  is  based  upon  his  conviction  that 

n  of  the    ii  rod   inequalities  of  Western 

civilisation  an-  due  to  the  'it  suppression  of  the 

individual  in  our  schools.      He  says  : — 

The  whole  phui  '"  upon  every- 

k  in 
mind  with  fa 

with 
Don 

Our  schools  and  col  is  at  present  conducted 

form  one  of  ti  factors  for  actual  evil  with 

which  •  en  cursed. 

IHl-     l  ii'.i  I     Tk\  Ml  DUCA1  [ON 

\lv  lodii  •  "   con" 

h    attention    may   be 

•    An.     In  the  '  -i  heartless  de- 
bo,  io  their  ignorance 

nd  faith  in  lh(  lining  which  the 

purport    I  '•••  thai   their  children 

i  ah  in.li  which  will  qualify 

then                       lite itio  It 's 

;  ted  with  ordinary 

intellic •,  kn                 ily  well                         ed  it  is  from 

third  count  is  that  infant   mortality  is  twice  as 
high  .1-  a  ought  to  be  owing  to  the  utter  failure  of  our 
h  girls  how  io  manage  their  children 
when  they  become  mothers: — 

b    the    and  rimin.nl 

•!    of 

.iii.i  di  »ubl  that  the 

l„.  inufacttvi  Is. 

Kit  LINO    i  Hi'   JOV   OP   i  in  . 

round   lor    Mi.  I  I    |  ndi<  tm<  nt  is  that 

our  schools  are  kill  joj  s : — 

ildren,  before  thi  ■  in  thr 

1. 1  hie,  in  produi  live  ition,  and  in 

tin-  I  i 

ilu  hr  thiffl  fol  kn.  n<l  iiKpiiiy  — all 

in  the  1  • 

\VII\I       111 

On    thi  I     Mr  to 

pre  — 

•   and 
<  Kildren  most 

nd 

imin.T  r%- 
the  kn 
membei    I  ommunitj  mtry 

hundred^,  pprh.i;  i 

but  the  m  mi '  '        are  pulled  down  the  better  i>>r  the  int<  i 
of  the  natmn.      '  study  ihe    indivii       i 

bent  ol  the  child,  only  by  the  provision,  within  the  dimen- 
ol  one  great  institution,  of  such  scope  for  individual   capacity  as 


ret    the  whole  range  of  prod ur 
must  be  workshops  of   various    kinds,     laboratories,    kite! 
-ns,    and,    where  practica  :  •     Every  broad 

re  of  activity  will  have,  as   far   as  posswle,   to    be    repre- 
1.     The   children    will  thus  be   turned  loose  into   a  real 
I,  full   of  interest,   where  they  will   not  be   subjected    to 
mental  and  physical  repression,  and  where  their  \ill  have 

full  opportunity  to  develop  and  reveal  themselves.    Placed  under 
skilled   direction,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  in  the  course  of  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  to  ascertain,  broadly,  thecapabii. 
h  child. 

certain    percentage   would    doubtless   display   a    nan 
inclination    towards    a    purely   literary    training  ;    but   the 
majority,    showing    capacity    for    more     ;  and    active 

spheres,  would  eventually  have  to  Ik.-  drafted  off  into  schoo 
a    new   type,  according  to  their  individual   ni 
institutions  would    divide     themselves    naturally    into    bi 
distinctive  groups,  each  group  containing  its  own  complen 
of    schools    and    colleg'  instance,    one   group    m 

embrace     scholarship     and      scientific     research  ;      a 

neering  and  other  mechanical  occupations  ;  a  third,  art 
the  decorative  trades  ;  a  fourth,  farming  and  agriculture  ;  a  fifth, 
industry,   commerce  and    finance;    and   so  on.      1  nnat 

child   would    be   found   to   belong,   by   predisposition,    to  some 
I  sphere  of  activity. 
Mr.  Gorst's  plea  for  the  development  oi  ality 

in  education  is  echoed  by  Miss  Ellen  Key  in 
book,  "  The  Century  of  the  Child,"  which  is  not 
elsewhere. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG. 
Dr.  SaLEEBY  in  London  serves  up  many  wise 
counsels  on  how  to  live  to  be  a  hundred.  Live  on 
sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it.  All  but  the  very  | 
of  us  grossly  over-eat,  and  very  many  of  us  over-drink 
as  well.  "Joy  and  temperance  and  repose,  Slam  the 
door  on  the  doctor's  nose."  The  three  best  doctors 
are  Dr.  Quiet,  l>r.  Diet,  and  Dr.  rVIerryman.  Over- 
work never  yet  killed  anybody,  we  may  very  nearly 

It    is  'worry    that    kills.      Ever] 
.■motion  raises  the  tide  of  life;  every  painful  emotion 
lowers  it.       One  of  the  of  youth  is  to  Y< 

working.     The  inactivity  of  the  old  greatly  helps  to 
them.     The  struggle  for  existeno  taught 

us  we  are  stragglers   by  constitution.      K 
company.     Fathers  and  mothers,  on  th<  live 

longer  than  those  who  have  no  children.  The  pre- 
servation of  youth  is  best  carried  out  by  seeing  young 
people,  by  efforts  to  sympathise  with  them,  ami  even 
by  following  at  times,  in  a  mild  way,  some  youthful 
pursuit  or  game.  Never  surrender  your  optimism. 
Don't  brood  over  the  past  and  dead.  We  an 
old  as  we  feel  A  man  is  as  old  as  his  mind.  1 
boy  as  Ion  .   hi  can. 

These  apophthegms,  borrowed  from  a  great  range 
of  literature  and  experience,  are  racily  epitomised. 


A  WEEK'S  sport  m  Asia  Minor,  wherein  the  aged 
he. ul  of  a  great  commercial  firm  in  Constantinople 
avails  himself  of  the  Germanised  Anatolian  railway 
to  take  a  party  of  naval  officers  for  shooting  in  a 
country  little  known  to  English  sportsmen,  forms  a 
\>  ry  attractive  feature  in  the  Badminton  Magazine. 
It  is  racily  written  by  Lieutenant  J.  D.  C.  Wallace. 
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WHAT  WORK  COSTS  IN  OXYGEN. 

Mr.  Leonard  Hill  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Reinew  recommends  oxygen  for  athletes.  He  de- 
scribes the  experiments  he  has  made  on  students  in 
the  London  Hospital  as  to  their  power  to  hold  the 
breath  after  breathing  air  or  oxygen,  their  power  to 
run  up  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  their  power  to  sustain  three  rounds  of 
boxing.  "  In  every  case  oxygen  has  increased  the 
energy  output,  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  increased  the  blood  pressure,  and  has  left  the 
subject  less  fatigued  afterwards."  Athletes  given 
oxygen  at  half-time  play  better  and  feel  less  dis- 
tress : — 

To  men  fighting  a  great  fire,  to  soldiers  throwing  up  earth- 
works, or  dock-hands  coaling  war-ships  against  time,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  supply  oxygen,  remembering  that  the 
extra  forced  labour  thus  made  possible  must  be  compensated  for 
afterwards  by  an  ampler  period  of  rest. 

THE   MOST  WASTEFUL   ACTIVITY 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  very  exact  experi- 
ments, which  are  thus  described  ;  the  reader  will  note 
the  contrast  between  brain  work  and,  say,  swim- 
ming : — ■ 

The  amount  of  oxygen  used  and  carbonic  acid  produced  has 
been  exactly  determined  during  periods  of  rest  and  periods  of 
work,  and  it  has  been  found  that  while  severe  mental  labour 
causes  no  measurable  increase  in  use  or  output,  muscular 
work  notably  causes  it,  and  of  all  exercises  swimming  cai 
the  most  wasteful  expenditure  of  muscular  energy,  the  greatest 
use  of  oxygen,  and  the  greatest  output  of  carbonic  acid.  Next 
to  swimming  comes  climbing.  The  amount  of  air  breathed 
per  minute,  and  the  use  of  oxygen  and  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  miy  be  increased  sixfold  over  the  resting  amounts  during 
the  arduous  efforts  of  climbing.  What  the  amounts  are  in  a 
firsl-diss  athlete  running  a  mile  race  no  one  has  yet  determined. 
The  waste  of  body  substance  (the  food  eaten  is  incorporated 
into  bo  ly  substance  before  use)  is  much  less,  for  the  performance 
of  a  given  amount  of  work,  in  the  trained  than  in  the  untrained, 
vares  in  different  individuals,  is  much  greater  when  the  work  is 
unfamiliar,  or  when  owing  to  any  cause,  such  as  a  sore  heel,  an 
unusual  combination  of  muscular  movement  has  to  be  made  to 
efiect  the  translation  of  the  body. 


CHAT    ABOUT    COQUELIN. 

Lady  Bell  contributes  some  impressions  of 
Coquelin  to  Cornhill.  The  paper  is  full  of  interest- 
ing reminiscences.  She  describes  him  as  the  last  of 
the  classics,  the  man  who  joined  the  great  art  of  the 
past  to  the  great  art  of  the  present.  Two  passages 
may  be  quoted  here  : — 

His  friends  and  acquaintances  will  never  forget  how  he  would 
take  the  stage  in  a  drawing-room  as  effectively  as  he  did  in  the 
theatre,  phorant,  as  he  would  himsell  have  said,  t'>  the 
enthralled  circle  round  him,  and  giving  point  and  his 

exquisite  diction  to  every  syllable  that  lie  uttered.     Whali 
the  verbal    missile    used   by    Coquelin,     it     was     handled 
directed  with  an  unerring  skill  which  sent    it  straight  b 
the  mark,  a  skill  which  made  his  hearers  realise  how  very   little 
attention   we   pay   in    this  country   to  diction  and  delivery  in 
everyday  speech,  and   how   we  mostly  content   ourselves  with 
turning  out  a  few  mumbled  words  into  the  universe  to  shift  for 
themselves  with  no  adventitious  aids  to  their  effect.     To  hit  the 
mark   in   talk,  as  in  everything  else.it   is  not  only  the  mi 


which  is  necessary,  but  the  way  of  directing  it  which  is  of 
importance  ;  and  the  axiom  that  it  is  more  effective  to  say  the 
wrong  words  in  the  right  way  than  the  right  words  in  the  wrong 
way  is  true  of  conversation  as  well  as  of  the  stage. 

His  readiness  in  an  unexpected  emergency  is  thus 
illustrated  : — 

In  the  "  Aiglon  "  he  played  the  part  of  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Vieille  Garde  who  brings  secretly  to  the  captive  Duke  of  Keich- 
stadt  some  toy  soldiers  painted  to  represent  the  Imperial  army, 
tied  up  in  a  foulard.  When  he  had  come  on  to  the  stage  to  do 
this  he  suddenly  found  that  he  had  forgotten  the  foulard  with 
soldiers,  which  the  whole  of  the  next  scene  turned  upon. 
He  wheeled  round  to  one  of  the  subordinate  characters,  person- 
ating another  soldier,  who  was  standing  behind  him,  and 
improvised  a  scene  with  which  he  began  scolding  the  man, 
pushing  him  back  and  telling  him  to  get  out  of  earshot — and  a^ 
he  pushed  him  backwards,  the  audience  not  distinguishing  what 
he  was  saying,  he  was  muttering  more  and  more  furiously 
whole  time,  "Je  n'ai  pas  mon  foulard!  Je  n'ai  pas  mon  fou- 
lard !  " — until  finally  he  got  him  out  of  the  door,  and  with  inter- 
jected ejaculations  filled  in  the  time  until  the  man,  having  110 
stood,  reappeared  with  the  foulard.  Then  he  let  him  come  half- 
way down  with  it  and  took  it  from  him  quietly,  so  that  no  one 
noticed  what  had  happened. 


WHO  MADE  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR? 
Dr.  Henry  S.  PritchetT  contributes  an  in- 
teresting paper  to  the  North  American  A  for 
.March  entitled  "  Some  Recollections  of  President 
McKinley  and  the  Cuban  Intervention."  He  supplied 
McKinley  with  maps  and  charts  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  West  Indies  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  and 
Mr.  McKinley  appears  to  have  talked  to  him  \ 
freely.     Mr.  Pritchett  says  :— 

The  matter  of  which  the   President  spoke  with  most   feeling 
his  conviction  that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  he  could  l. 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  Government  ui 
which  the  Spanish  troops  would  have  withdrawn    from    Cuba 
without  a  war.     Of  this  he  spoke  with  great  franki  ting 

most  explicitly  his  conviction  that,  but  for  the  inflamed  sta: 
public  opinion  and  the  fact  that  Congress  could  no  longer  l>e  held 
in  check,  a  peaceful  solution  might  have  been  had. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  and  the    V.v  York  Journal  \ 
too  much  for  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Reed.     Another 
illustration,    if  one    were    wanted,    of  the    fact    that 
Governments    are   much    more    pacific    than    their 
subjects  : — 

There  could  be  no  question  of  his  firm  belief  that,  if  left  alone, 
he  could  have  settled  the  matter  without  a  war.  The  situation  in 
Con  illy  came  to  a  point  where,    in   his  opinion,  it 

impossible  for  him  to  stop  tht-   war  current.      What   the  ca 
were  which  led   up  to  this  condition  he  did  not  indicate  with 
great  d<  tiniteness,  otherwise  than  to  mention    incidentalh 
incessant     newspaj    I         itation,    the    emotionalism    of  certain 
members  of  the   House  and  oft!      3  .  and  the  stampeding 

gress    under    the     impression     that    the    country 
demanding    immediate  hostilities.     Whether    this   spirit  cbuld 
have   been   dealt    with  su  cessfully  by  a  man   made  pi 
stuff  than  Presid<  .  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  time 

tj . 

In  189S  the  most   powerful  nder  our  Government — 

the  Presidency  and  the  Speakership  of  the  House— were  rilled 
William    MoKinlcv    and    Thomas    B.    Reed.     These    two 
men  t  in  sympathy  with  each  other  politically  or  per- 

sonally ;  but  in  the  belief  that  war  was  unnecessary  they  were 
thoioughly  agreed,  and  all  the  infl  ich  went   with  their 

thrown   intu   the  effort  current 

.setting  tor  war, 
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PARTING   TRIBUTE   TO   MR.    ROOSEVELT. 
Mr.  SiDNtv  Brooks  contributes  to  (be  Fortnightly 
Review  a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  work  a<  I  by  Mr. 

Roosevelt  while  at  the  White  House.      He  says  \— 

iblican  I  ,.,„.,.  in 

the  party  saddle,  maku  ippaiotments,  aanexu 

goodly  half  of  t ..  .ratic   \  .  bjg  national 


r.uquin*.  J 


Roosevelt  as  Conjurer. 


(Turin. 


iblic 

I 

ape   tin 

Entering   in)  tils,   m,.    Brooks   >aya  that    Mr. 

Rooscvi  /  the  sinister  I 

party   politii  s   and   the  Civil   S  sed 

moralised  both.     He  haa  graded  up  th< 

/ernment  ol  th<    United  States,  has  penetrated  it 

•  •'  n,w  vitality,  new  morality.      \  '•■  iter 

:   the  works  there  mv 

a,ul   Mv)    !l''  organised  with  ■  complete- 

'    >1,ul    ■    m  rtioo  almost  humiliating 

i«»r  an    Englishman    to  contemplate.      Mr. 

wis   Mr.  it    pa  moralist    d 


a  He    has  been  a  great  uplifting    force 

for     righteousness,     and     has     immensely    elevated 

both  the    tone    of    business    and    political  life.     He 

stirred    the    public    conscience.       By    his    efforts    to 

bring  under  public  control  whatever  i.s  ive  and 

inst  the  well-being  of  the  people  in  the  powers  of 

tnised    wealth,  to    champion   national    as   against 

fa.  tional  interests  of  any  sort,  and  to  save  the  natural 

lurces  of  the  country  from  the  clutches  of  reckless 

and  wasteful   i  liture,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reputation 

as  an  American   statesman   will   ultimately   stand    or 

fall.     In  foreign  policy  his  interventions    have  been 

gorous  and  succesafuL     On  the  whole,  the 

ler    finishes   Mr.    Brooks'    panegyric    with   a  'sigh. 

•  Behold,  he  hath  done  all  things  well.     Do  you  * 

for  the  perfect  man.  and  rush  to  behold   the  upright  > 

His  name  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and   he   is   now  on 

his  way  to  slay  lions  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  " 


THE  EXTERMINATION   OF  GAME   IN   SOUTH 

AFRICA. 
Sir    Percy   Fitzpatrick,  writing  in   the  State  for 
ruary,  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  frightful 
slaughter  that  is   going  on  of  the    wild  animals    in 
rth   Africa.     There    are  many  people    living  who 
Icl:  the  Rand  when  hundreds  and  thousands  of 

game    and    millions    of   springbok  and    blesbok 
i  over  what  is  now  the    Transvaal  and  I 
Free  State.     A  man  is  still  living  who  shot  a  lion  on 
the  spot    where  the  Johannesburg  Observatory   now 
stands.     The  writer  says  : — 

I    what    has    become   of  the   game  ?     Was  it  to 

uch  vast  quantities!     Well,  the  destrncti  nble 

even  now  when  most   Governments  are  trying  r  the 

paltry  remains  of  the  greatest,  most  wonderful,  mo  and 

most  beautiful   assortment    of  wild   animals  the  world 
known;  even  now  wicked,  wanton,  wasteful  slaughter  go. 
—a  slower  hut  no  less  sure  extermination.     The  natives  a r 

i  as  wolves  ;  the  trekking  poaching  B  thing 

hat   „  ,11   yield    hide   or   biltong;    the   traders 
Kfodesia  kill  ruthlessly  to  trade  meat  for  or  to  u 

sell  cold  storage  mutton,  and  they  k.-.  |  native  hu: 

o  do  then  work.     Last  y,       I 
tne  hindquarters  and  h.-ads  of  five  eland— two  balls  a 

l  '1  r.un,  sable,  and  koodoo,  1-  |   m  to 

Salubury  :  it  did  not  pay  to  take  any  but  the  bes 
':»'1  "'  the  noble  animals;  the  rest  was  left  to  th. 

t   from  such   as   these,  when    hui 
portsmen  *  set  out  to  make  n  nd  hrinc 

ds     of    trophies! 
hunger,   poverty,  .     '  Ili(y 

;7".lllM:                       i     them  to  their  wicked  butchei 

1  trophies  tell  i                i  females  killc 

'  thrown  an     . 

Dumbet  ,]j,.. 

( ,nl>'  thirlv  J  i  millions  of  springbok,  blesbok 

"Kl  black  wildeba  ked  on  the  bead  with 

stones  and  iron  bars  in  order  t  re  their  hid 

which  v  ily  worth  a  shilling  each. 

king  man  as  an  undergraduate,  according 
me   now  before  the  Oxford  University,  is 
the  sub  ;    unme  scorn   and    ridicule    by 

■liner  in  the  0a  /  ,  amfridge RepitW 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATR 
Not  a   Love   Story,   but  a    Mariage  de 
convenance 


M.  Guglielmo  Ferrero  is  a  very  learned  historian, 
but  he  is  a  Vandal.  For  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
he  lays  profane  hands  upon  one  of  the  most  famous 
love  stories  of  all  time  and  declares  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  Actium's  famous  fight,  when  the  world  was 
well  lost  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  woman,  is  a  legend 
invented  by  poetic  politicians  or  political  poets  to 
discredit  Antony 

CLEOPATRA   NO   BEAUTY. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Ferrero  says  that  Cleopatra 
was  not  beautiful,  and  her  marriage  with  Antony  was 
pure  politics.     He  says  : — 

In  the  portraits  on  her  coins  we  do  not  see  the  countenance 
of  a  Venus,  delicate,  gracious,  smiling,  nor  even  the  fine  and 
sensuous  beauty  of  a  Marquise  de  Pompadour  ;  but  a  face  fleshy 
and,  as  the  French  would  say,  bouffie,  with  a  powerful  aquiline 
nose  ;  the  face  of  a  woman  on  in  years,  ambitious,  imperious, 
which  recalls  the  face  of  Maria  Theresa. 

ANTONY    NO   LOVESICK   SWAIN 

Careful  researches  into  the  sources  of  history  lead 
M.  Ferrero  to 

affirm  that  not  a  passion  of  love  suddenly  re-awakened  led 
Antony  in  the  second  half  of  37  B.C.  to  Antioch  to  meet  the 
Queen  of  Egypt,  but  a  political  scheme  well  thought  out. 
Antony  wanted  Egypt  and  not  the  beautiful  person  of  its 
Queen.  He  meant  by  this  dynastic  marriage  to  establish  the 
Roman  protectorate  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  to  be  able  to 
dispose,  for  the  Persian  campaign,  of  the  treasures  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ptolemies. 

Antony  marries  Cleopatra,  as  a  few  years  before  he  had 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  the  future  Augustus,  for  political 
reasons — in  order  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  political  subs- 
and  finances  of  Egypt,  for  the  conquest  of  Persia.  The  conquest 
of  Persia  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  all  his  policy,  tht  supreme 
explanation  of  his  every  act. 

To  sum  up,  the  romance  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  covers,  at 
least  in  its  beginnings,  a  political  treaty.  With  that  marriage 
Cleopatra  seeks  to  steady  her  wavering  power,  and  Antony  to 
place  the  valley  of  the  Nile  under  a  Roman  protectorate. 

When  one  studies  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  the  history  of  her 
relations  with  Antony,  there  is  small  place,  and  that  but  in  the 
last  part,  for  the  passion  of  love. 

LUXURY,   NOT  LOVE. 

It  is  not  necessary   to  suppose  that  Antony  was  foolishly 
enamoured  of  Cleopatra,  to  understand   the  change  that  I 
place  in  him  after  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Egypt,  as  he 
tasted  the  inimitable  life  of  Alexandria,  that  elegance,  that  t 
that  wealth,  that  pomp  without  equal.     A  man  of  action,  grown 
in   simplicity,  toughened   by  a  rude   life,   he  was  all  at  once 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  subtlest  and  most  highly  developed 
civilisation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  given  the  greatest  facili 
to  enjoy  and  abuse  it  that  ever  man  had.     An  I,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  was  intoxicated  :  he  contracted  lor  such  a  life  an 
almost  insane  passion  ;  he  adored  Egypt  with  such  ardour  as  to 
forget  for  it  the  nation  of  his  birth,  and  the  modest  home  of 
his  boyhood. 

NOT  LOVE,    BUT  POLITICS. 

And  then  began  the  great  tragedy— not  love-inspired,  but 
political — of  his  life.  As  it  gradually  got  hold  of  his  mind, 
Cleopatra  tried  to  persuade  Antony  not  to  conquer  Persia,  but 
accept  openly  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  to  found  with  her 
with  their  children  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  create  a  gr 
Egyptian  empire,  adding  to  Egypt  the  better  part  of  the 
provinces  that  Rome  possessed    in  Africa  and  in  ban* 

doning  forever  to  their  destiny  Italy  and  the  province-  oftlw  W 


Cleopatra  had  thought  to  snatch  from  Rome,  by  the  arm  of 
Antony,  us  Oriental  empire  in  that  immense  disorder  of  revolu- 
tion ;  to  reconstruct  the  great  empire  of  Egypt,  placing  at  its 
head  the  first  general  of  the  time,  creating  an  army  of  Roman 
legionaries  with  the  gold  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  to  make  Egypt  and 
its  dynasty  the  prime  potentate  of  Africa  and  Asia,  transferring 
1 1  Alexandria  the  political  and  diplomatic  control  of  the  fines* 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 

THE   ORIGIN   OP   THE   LOVE   STORY. 

Augustus  conquered  at  Actium  without  effort,  merely  because 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  soldiery,  outraged  by  the  unfore- 
seen revelation  of  Antony's  treason,  turned  I  the  man  who 
wanted  to  aggrandise  Cleopatra  at  the  expense  of  his  own  country. 

And  then  the  victorious  party,  the  party  of  Augustus,  created 
the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  that  has  so  entertained 
posterity.  This  story  is  but  a  popular  explanation,  in  part 
imaginatively  exaggerated  and  fantastic,  of  the  Eastern  peril 
that  menaced  Rome — peril  alike  political  and  moral 


A  QUEEN  ABOVE  FASHION. 
Miss  E.  S.  Winter,  who  was  for  ten  years  En_ 
governess  to  the  present  Queen  of  Holland,  continues 
in  the  Gi/fs  Own  Paper  her  fascinating  record  of  the 
training  of  the  Queen.     She  says  : — 

The  teaching  of  geography  to  the  young  Q  unique  — 

she  was  first  taught  to  understand  thoroughly  the  dimensio  - 
own  room,  and  the  relative  position  of  each  piece  of  furniture. 
This  was  followed  by  comparison  with  the  whole  palace.  The 
palace  and  park  were  studied  and  compared  with  Apeldoorn, 
the  nearest  town.  Apeldoorn  was  dissected  at  •  small  paj 
a  province,  and,  later,  the  province  as  a  tub-division  of  the 
Netherlands  which  was  again  contrasted  to  Europe,  and  Europe 
to  the  h'l 

A  very  lively  description  is  given  of  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  to  the  Kaiser's 
family  at  Potsdam.  The  German  Princes  decided 
that  the  fun  should  begin  with  a  military  review. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  was  to  take  the  salute.  The  Crown 
Prince,  his  two  brothers  and  Miss  Winter  were 
represent  an  imaginary  army  passing  with  all  m.inner 
of  prancing,  kicking,  snorting,  pirouetting,  etc.  Fin 
the  little  Queen  got  tired  of  the  solemn  dignity  of 
receiving  the  salute,  and,  seizing  hold  of  a  helmet  and 
a  sword,  joined  the  wild  romp 

Her  Weaknesses. 

In    the    Woman    at    Horn:    "  Ho!' 
sketches  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and,  alter  mu  1) 

rs  to  certain  redeeming  weaknesses  in  the  Quee 
character : — 

One  of  these  weaknesses  is  for  jewellery.  after  day. 

when  staying  at  a  certain  seaside  resort  on  the  Dutch  coast, 
will   visit  a  fashionable  j  shop,  and   «  a 

tly  of  the  pretty  thi  igs  there, chide  the  Quee..  M 
she  may. 

As  to  her  love  of  clothes,  she  keeps  that  within  reasonable 
bounds.     Arbitrary  little  lady  that  she   ; 
dressmaker  to  have  I  aerial.      "I  won't,  ; 

wok  '  she  once  cried.  .ion 

must   .  don't    J 

little?     White  ..  y  favourite  colou:  I  will 

wear  no  others."     N 
blue.     Like  Queen    - 

objects  to  orderr  uhes  in  ->n  the  d: 

makers  o  ■  intry  for  her  Co  . 

1  very  well  Her  hi  .cry  of  sal 

.  1   the  superb  d:  out 

bein  dial,   she 

ar. 
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WOMAN    ADVANCING    IN    INDIA. 
1  hk  Iniuin  Magazine  for  March  rails  attention  to 
the  noteworthy  part  taken  in  the  Madras  Conferences 
by  Indian  women  : — 

i   I  public 
:    to    ha\ 

I ''.''•'  !!.     The  women 

iat  on   mbjecti   which                 i    them   they 

'  •lk   w"  ■  urae 

into  line  with  tti  •■■mini,!                                     preading    all 

r      the     wor;  ive     ol              raj  Ideal    and     racial 
terhood  <>t   *           .    complemenl 

.  to  the  brotherhood  of  man,  ind 

ngth  of  man  and  .:ll,t  ignorana 
evil. 

I  UK     1  [RSI     ,    \M  |      v.,,M  \\     M'KI  CH. 

ocial  conference  composed  of  hoth  sexes  the 

wo"Rn  «"  rly  marriage  and  the  treat- 

nt  o!  u  ini   Naidu,   in  a  stirring 

1  that  while  other  countries  were  advan.  i  d 

nation,  in    India   they  were   >till   dealing  with 

ial  questions  which  they  should  have  outlived  Ion" 

i  :  — 

hila.nhika   Ammal.  ■    poetes   of  DO  mean    order 

ech   in   Tamil,  which  was  at  once  int. 

tructive,    and   admirable,    and    was    punctuated    with 

sipprcciativc  cheers  by  the  audience.     Sowhb  Srivao- 

'    ;  l;  king  with   the  m  ■   an  Indian  la.lv 

1  thal  "  **  irlaawayfrom 

their  minds  were  beginning  to  blossom,  and 

'"c>  "«ng  ""•  advantages  of  edm  tUon.     Miss  Sundari 

'    a"    "■•■  women   marched 

Land  in  hand  with  men,  and  had  the  troth  of 

um,  "the  hand   that  rocks  the  cradle   rales   the 

Mrs.    kashibei    Devdhar,    of    the    Poona    Widows' 

that  since  thr  inception  of  the  Social  Reform 

ng    upon   the 
:>•  mam  ' 

the    la.!  (a    wen  intellectual 

;ri'1"-"  ions  and 

il  has  been  widely  re      • 
1    l,r""1,; 

I  Indian  ladi 

A     Ml  I.I.    \l      INI, I  \\     ,    vllV. 

bout  the  same  time  a  public  presentation 
'"■"•  ical  instruDQ  ..„. 

kabai  Kamalakar,  who  has  iron  high  medical  i 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin.     1 
■  made  the  presentation  "  laid  stress  on 

Indian  women  can  n  •  .ltry 

*e   ooble   ;  on  of  1  while 

at    thr    same    time   devoted    wives    and 

II  as  kind  and  resourceful  mothers  " 

In  replying,  tin-  good  lady  paid  this  tribute  to  her 

mi  — 

I  shall 

e  I  have 

;   in 

,'hal  '  Deintheupsand 

life.  ' 

W|i  iVD     V  N     U-..M:  J. 

»me  ma  ,orts  die  rt  uccess 

Pardah  Club,  the  committer 
ion  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Indian  Christian 


I'arsee,    and   English    ladies.      There    has    been    the 

healthiest  intermingling  in  friendly  intercourse  of  the 

ladies  of  East  and  West.     The 'Mohammedan    and 

Hmdu  ladies   have  expressed  an    earnest   desire    to 

rn  the   English  language,  and   English   ladies  are 

ming  I  rdu.     The  social  gatherings,  of  which  ten 

have  been  held  during  the  year,  have  taken  place  at 

the  house  of  a  Mohammedan  lady,  a  Hindu  ladv,  a 

Parsee  lady,  an   Indian   Christian   lady,  three  in 'the 

houses  of   English   ladies.     "  Lahore  is  evidently  in 

earnest  in  its  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf." 

"  Thi  Slogan  of  Iniua." 

In  the  Indian  World  for  January  Saint  Xihal  Singh 

s.i\-  :  — 

Mow  that  India   i>   re-building  the  structure  of  her   soci- 
woman  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  stonr 
nation-building,  and  is  coming  to  be  prized— prized  even  • 
than  the  superiority-.  „.„,.      In  ,ne  Drescnt  COI/ 

era,  the  emancipation  of  woman  is  the  slogan  of  India.     On  thi- 
plank  all  Indians  are  united.     The   Hind  rking  ton 

this  end.     The  Mohammedan  is  striving  toward  this  id.^ 
Brahmin  and  the  Pariah  equally  are  interested  ii.  plift 

work.      Every  one,   even   the  most  conscrvative-nn 
coming  to  look  upon   the  being  who    ye>terday  was  a  dru 
and  to-day  is  a  scullion,  as  the  saviour  of  India,  the   mother  of 
the  nation. 


A    HINDU-ENGLISH    POETESS. 
In    the   new    number    of  Poet   Lort     Mr.    Milton 
Rronner  introduces  to  us  the  work  of  Sarojini  Naidu, 
a  new  Hindu-English  poetess. 

"  PALANQUIN-!^!   \K!  ; 

The  following  stanza  is  taken    from    "  Palanquin- 
Bearers  ' : — 

Lightly,  oh,  lightly  we  bear  her  along, 

She  sways  like  a  flower  in  the  wind  of  our  loi 

-kirns  like  a  bird  on  the  foam  of  a  Mr. 
She  floats  like  a  laugh  from  the  lip-  of  a  dream. 
<  ".ally,  oh,  gaily  we  glide  and 
We  bear  her  along  like  a  pearl  on  a  string. 

A    HINDU   < '  K  A  l  >  i  B-SONG. 

tinty  thing  is  this  cradle-song,  also  by  the  same 
writer :  — 

From  grove-  of  apii 

<  I'er  fields  of  rice, 

Athwart  the  lotto-stream, 

I  I  .ring  tor  you,  , 

Aglint  with  dew, 

\  little  lovely  dream. 

Sweet,  shut 

Tlir  wiL 

I  lance  through  the  (airy  neen 

ppy-bolc 
I  M  yon  I  -lole 
A  little  lovely  dream. 

night. 
In  golden  light 

stars  around  you  gleam  ; 
On  you  I  press 
With  soft  caress 
A  little  lovely  dream. 
*  A  r«  of  India, 
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"A   REVOLUTION   IN   DRESS." 

This  is  what  is  promised  us  by  "Parisienne"  in 
the  Woman  at  Home.  She  declares  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  sudden  reaction  from  the  Directoire 
type  of  gown,  and  that  this  summer  will  show  a  return 
to  the  graceful  frocks  and  frills  which  were  in  vogue 
at  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  new  colours 
will  be  brighter  and  cruder  than  were  worn  six  months 
ago.  This  time  next  year  ladies  will  be  wearing 
bright  blues  and  greens  and  yellows,  and  then  will 
come  the  reign  of  flowered  silks.  The  interview  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  A  return  to  full  skirts  would  surely  mean  a  revolution  in 
everything  connected  with  underclothing,  and  might  even  modify 
the  shape  of  the  modern  corset  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  and  the  tempestuous  petticoat  will  once  more 
return  into  high  favour,  while  the  extraordinary  expedients 
lately  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  and  accentuate  the  exact 
shape  of  each  limb  will,  of  course,  disappear.  Just  now  con 
are  being  made  very  long  in  the  back  ;  with  the  new  modes  the 
natural  waist  will  become  defined  once  more,  and  what  I  am 
inclined  to  call  the  1SS0  figure — the  neat,  trim  waist  and  square 
shoulders — will  return  into  vogue." 

"  Is  there  any  fear  of  the  crinoline  ?  " 

"Should  full  skirts  come  in  with  the  suddenness  which  is 
expected,  the  crinoline  under  another  name  will  certainly  make 
its  appearance.  Even  as  it  is.  those  Empire  gowns  which  flow 
outward  from  the  feet  are  being  padded  at  the  hem." 

As  to  hats,  the  ostrich  feather  is  being  relegated  to 
a  back  seat,  and  some  of  the  newer  large  hats  are 
scarcely  trimmed  at  all.  The  flower  toque  has 
returned  into  favour.  Lace  hats  will  probably  revive. 
Brightly  coloured  flowers  will  come  into  vogue  in  place 
of  the  neutral  tints.         

THE   INFLUENCE  OF  THE   WEATHER. 

The  editor  of  the  April  number  of  the  Treasury 
gives  us  some  notes  on  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals. 

In  reference  to  the  weather  as  a  factor  in  deciding 
the  destinies  of  nations,  he  says  : — 

If  there  had  been  no  rain  on  June    17th. 
some  historians  aver),  all  England  might  have  been  an  unbroken 
surface  of  Etonian  playing-fields,  but  nathless  we  should 
lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  June  lSth.      Instead  ot  a  mi 
victory,   our   fate  would   have  been    that    which  ^ciir: 
softer   age  like  to  term   a    "regrettable  incident.''      1: 
certain  gale  of  the  year  15SS,  the  Armada,  having  run  an  i\. 
might  have  lived  to  fight  another  day. 

The  weather  has  its  effect  upon  art,  too.     <  '•• 
Crabbe  averred  he  could  write  better  in  a  snowstorm 
than  at  any  other  time.      Other  people  feel  d< 
in  such  weather,  and   doubtless   it   affects  their  work. 
In    fine,    genial    weather    most   writers,   orators,    ..ml 
painters  feel  elated,  and  their  work  has  sparkle  and  a 
cheerful  optimism  dominates  them.    Your  Parliami 
man  banters  his  opponent,  instead  of  attacking  him 
savagely.     Your  novelist  reprieves  his  hero,  doomed 
in  the  first  draft  to  die  ;  and  there  are  other  people, 
not  artists,  who  come  under  the  same  influence. 

Charles   Kingsley  loved  a  north-east  wind,  and  in 
his  books  there  is  more  than  a  touch  ot  a  spring  gale. 


His  hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism,  for  instance,  is  so 
headlong  and  extreme  as  to  defeat  its  purpose.  In 
"  Westward  Ho  !"  Eustace  Leigh  joins  the  Society  of 
,s,  and  Kingsley  thus  comments  on  the  fact  : — 
'■  Fustace  Leigh  vanishes  henceforth  from  these  pages 
.  .  .   Eustace  is  a  man  no  longer,"  etc.,  t 


CURIOUS    ROYAL    RELICS. 

Miss  Consi  a.vje  Bkekbohm  describes  in  Cassc/r s 
a  number  of  curious  "  Relics  Dear  to  Royalty." 
mentions  the  casket  of  seventeenth  century  work,  with 
sides    of  engraved    rock    crystal,   set    on    an   ebony 
pedestal,  which  contains  the  Bible  of  General  Gonl 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria  by  the  General's  sister 
after  his  death;  the    King's    two    thousand  walk 
sticks  ;  a  cushion  made  of  scraps    of   khaki    clot: 
worn  by  the  Ladysmith  heroes,  with  portraits  of  I. 
Roberts,  General    Baden-Powell,  Sir  R-  Buller, 

(  ,     ieral  French,  and  others,  skilfully  worked  h 
etc.      It    is    mentioned    that  Alexandra  01 

received    by    post  a  little  dog  in  a   perforated  bo\. 
When   the  box   was  opened   the  little  dog  looked  up 
at  her  so  beseechingly  that  she  at  once  accepted  him. 
The  Tsar  once   received   a   magnificent    white    Polar 
bear,  with  a  letter  inscribed,  "  From  a  loyal  subje 
The    Kaiser,  once  asked    what  possessions  he  could 
least  readily  part   with,  replied,  •'  The  Hohenzollern 
sapphire  ring,  the  bangle  I  wear  on  my  arm,  and 
old  cradle  of  carved  oak,  which  I   believe   brings  the 
luck    of   my  race."     On    each   side  of  the   cradl' 
carved   the   text,  "  He  shall  give    His  angels  chai 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  wa  1  of  the 

Kaiser's  children,  and  now  h's  grandchild,  ha\  • 
in  it  in  turn. 

H«)W   OUR    KING    FELL    IN    LOVE    WITH    TH1  V 

Miss  Beerbohm  tells  how  King  Edward  first  became 
enamoured  of  the  Queen  : — 

The   late   Princess    M  :ry  of  Teck  had  seen  her  young  c 
'•  Alix,"  lh<  ighteen,  to  Rumpenheim. 

'•  Alix  "  was  charmi  hold,  and  a  happy  ti 

the    Princess   Mary.     She    took   home  to 
photograph  of  the  young  girl  in  her  simp!' 
with    a   pie  ■ 
in  her  bodice,  and  enti 
the   I'n:  .'.'  de 

the  l'rince,  who  .   be 

the  k  for  the 

. 
It  h  hat  the  1  I  thai  time,  by  th 

Prii  into  neg 

matrimonial    with   a   German    Princess,  but  he  extracted  imme- 
diati  his   friend  the   kno  o  the  original  of 

tile   pre'  and    made  up  his  mind  a: 

meet    the    Pi  imark  tx  •  .!iin£  hi> 

That  meeting 

by    the  usin,    Pi 

m  ? 

The    most    precious  possession  of  the    Prince   of 
Wales   is   said   to   be    his  big  collection  of  post, 
stamps,   valued  at   ^20.000,  and  an   album  full  of 
photographs  of  the  babies  of  all  nations. 
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BOUND   FEET    VERSUS    PINCHED    WAISTS. 
Pro.  writing    in    the    Century 

Magazi*  ■  on  I       new  ruler  of  China,  tell  >ry  of 

the  late  Bmpre  i  Dowager,  which  at  once  illustr 
her    caustic    humour,    and    supplies    a  needed  com- 
mentary on  our  supercilious   W.  stem  way  of  taking 
the  mote  out  of  our  n  >Iivious  of  the 

'Mi   that   blocks   our  <>wn.     No   Manchu   wo: 
ever  binds  h<  i  id  the  Em]  ress  D 

much  opposed  to  woman. 

ceived  a  very 
salutary  Miub  :  — 

Thi-i  lady  .1  I  of  J  •    Mi  ,;  -,  r    to  a    foreign 

ad  her  .1  .  the 

She  one  1  ler 

the  Chi  :  m  in.iktr  as  the 

k  of  the  world." 
"I   have  heard,"   add   the    I  .    "that   the 

<m  which  .  ibove  reproach,  an.l 

since  there  are  no  ouNi  ten  here,  I  i  like  to  see  whit  the 

theii  ." 

The  lady  a  nee  of  anhour- 

>  her  daughter,  a  tali  and  t  maiden, 

.  I  :  "  i  •  H  -y." 

tarred,  until  finally  the  Etnpn  ;er 

Do  you  not  n-iliv;  that  a  request  c  lining  from 

.  i  ? " 

;  had  ha  I,  she  sent  for  the  Grand 

Manchu  outfits  be  sec::     i 

ing  :   "  It   is  truly  pathetic   what 

n  hive  to  endure.      T  Dp  with  Sted 

.  intii  ihcj.  ireely  breathe.    Pitiable  I    Pitiable  1" 


THE   REGENT  OF  CHINA. 

r.  T.  Headland,  Pi  -nee  in  the 

ting    University,    who  lived    in    Peking    for 

.,  contribute!  to  the  Century  Mag  vine  a 

■  the  new  ruler  oi  China,  Prince  Chun.     He 

ft  that  the  m  of  Prince  '  Ihun  is  the  wi 

••hoi.,:  that  could  have  been  made  .it  the  present  time. 

He  thus  portrays  the  potent.it.,-:  — 
Prince  Chun  is  the  son  of  the  ,  the  neph<  v    f 

i 

peror  Tao  Kuang.     II.- 
with  a  tendency  to  p  , 

i  hi 
.    ■  n 

<,  hut  wh-  u  amoi 

ur. 

"'  -  the 

ith  of  Baron  von  Kettier  : — 

it  not  1  • 

nt    to   tl 
wor. 

charai  he   has 

heai  a  man 

«t  did  your   Hi  ;hneai  think  of  the  • 
e    Kren> 
a<ke<i  him. 

'Thr  I  he,   "net  up  early   in 

•jple  in  Pa 
up  in  th<     .  to  the  thi 

the  ma  tier,,  ti 


says  that  an  account  of  it,  sent  from  Canton,  was 
published  in  a  New  York  paper  three  days  before  it 
occurred.  This  indicates  that  his  death  had  been 
premeditated,  and  ordered  by  some  high  authorities. 
Alter  the  Boxers'  trot;  .-re  settled,  the  Germans, 

at  •  -nse  of  the  Chinese  Government,  erected  a 

>n   the  spot  where  Von 
Kettier.  fell     Prince  Chun  was  ordered  on  this  occa- 
sion to  pour  the  sacrificial  wine.     He  did  it  with  the 
;  a  prince,  but  it  was  the  only  time  at  which 
be  did  not  to  enjoy  what  he  was  doing.     \ 

writer  adds,  "  The  Chinese  refer  to  this  arch  as  the 
monum  Cted   by   the    Chinese   Government   in 

memory  of  the  man  who  murdered  Baron  von 
Kettier  I"     He  sums  up: — 

On   the  whole,   therefore,   Prince  Chun  begins  hii  r 
with  a  bri-hter  outlook  for  his  foreign  relations  than  any' 
ruler  China  has  ever  had.      What  shall  we  say  of  his  O 
: ons!     Being  the  brother  of  Kuang   II^u,    and   hi 
ve  young  man,  he  ought  to  have  the  aippon 
Reform  party,  and  being  the  choice  of  the  Empress  Dowa 
he  will  hive   the  support  of  the  great  progre-sive  ofTk 
have  had  the  conduct  of  affairs  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cer.- 
and    more,   and    e^p.-ci.illy  for   the   past    tea    years,    since    the 
Kmperor  Kuang  1.  deposed. 


"NOT  TOO  OLD  AT   FORTY." 
Mr.  T.  Good,  in  the  IVoilcTs  Work,  treats  of  the 
question   of  age   under    Employers'    Liability.      H< 
proves  that   experience  has  shown   that  the  turning 
adrift  of  elderly  workmen  is  an  economic  as  well  as 
a  moral  and  ethical   blunder.     As  the  elderly  . 
have  been  discarded,  so  have  accidents  and  the  cost 
of  meeting  claims  increased.     He  quotes  the  figures 
i   Brunner,  in  the   Times,  relating  to 
accidents  among  the  workmen  employed  by  his  firm  :  — 
1S-25    26-30    31-35    36-40    41-45 

ot    J  1 

acci  ,    t    >  S'5        6S        4*a        yd        2*8 

annum.  j 

•     4<>-SO     51-55     56  and  over 
Per-  rjf  j 

act:  r    >  3*7  2'4 

annum.  ) 

icy  of  turning  the  old  men  off  has  been 
pursued,   accidents   have   increased;  whereas    in 

[-mining  industry,  where  the  policy  has  not  been 
followed  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  there 
been  no  Increase  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Good  concludes  by  saying  that  in  fifteen  con- 

iwan  inspector  inside  a  is 
worksh  ipt  after  an  accident  had  been  reported. 

ly    get  no  further  than  the  in. 
!!<■  had  never  known  an  inspector  make  a 

of  a  workshop  owned 
.•inn,  sav,    after  .\n  ac<  idem.     Only  sip 
ied  by  poor  nun,  have  their  attention^ 

1  m  for  M\[>ence  a  month 

more   insight   into  the  movements  and  discoveries  of 

•ern  th'  ften  be  found  in  a  library 

i'his  is  specially  noteworthy 
in  the  April  numb 
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EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

The  centenary  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  who,  trans- 
lating Omar  Khayyam's  "  Rubaiyat "  into  English, 
enriched  our  literature  by  a  great  poem,  affords 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  an 
opportunity  for  one  of  the  literary  essays  in  which  he 
excels.  Here  is  his  vivid  picture  of  the  eccentric 
poet,  whose  conduct  caused  his  neighbours  not 
unnaturally  to  regard  him  as  "  dotty  "  : — 

His  trousers,  we  are  told,  were  of  baggy  blue  cloth,  and  were 
always  too  short,  displaying  stockings  which  were  white  as  long 
as  they  were  clean  ;  in  hot  weather  he  took  off  his  boots  and 
carried  them  over  his  shoulder,  slung  from  a  stick,  while  in  cold 
weather  he  trailed  rather  than  carried  a  green  plaid  shawl. 
His  high  stand-up  collars  were  always  crumpled,  and  the  bow 
of  his  large  tie  was  apt  to  come  undone.  He  strode  along 
••  with  a  remote,  almost  a  haughty  air,  as  though  lie  guarded 
his  own  secret,"  but  his  headgear  was  a  weather-beaten  and 
antique  top-hat,  with  a  black  band  round  it,  secured  in  its  place 
by  a  handkerchief. 

Such  was  FitzGerald  out  of  doors — a  sage  who  decidedly  did 
not  walk  crowned  with  any  outward  glory.  Within  doors  his 
appearance  must  have  been,  if  possible,  even  more  grotesque. 
He  was  bald,  unshaven,  sallow  cheeked,  with  thin,  straggling 
whiskers.  He  did  not  trouble  to  make  his  toilet,  but  sat  all 
day  in  his  dressing-gown — that  dressing-gown  which  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald had  considered  unsuitable  afternoon  or  evening  wear  for 
a  man  in  his  position — lounging  on  a  low  chair  with  his  feet  in 
the  fender.  Together  with  his  dressing-gown  he  always  wore 
his  hat — that  ancient  and  battered  silk  hat  with  the  black  band 
round  it.  When  he  removed  it,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  red  silk  handkerchief  which  he  kept  stored  in  its 
recesses. 

That  is  the  picture — the  ludicrous  and  saddening  picture  of  a 
baffled,  futile  man  whom  life  has  worn  down  rather  than 
defeated,  who  has  lived  cleanly  but  ineffectively,  who  has  not 
gone  forth  to  look  for  pessimism,  but  has  simply  sat  still  until 
pessimism  has  come  to  him.  He  had  not,  like  the  Preacher, 
tried  life  and  found  it  wanting  ;  he  had  suffered  from  the  first 
from  the  moral  disease  which  the  French  call  impuissauce  de 
vivre,  and  he  knew  it.  Nothing  was  worth  while  because 
nothing  had  ever  been  worth  while.  Contemplation  had  not 
even  gained  him  a  philosophy.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
make  the  confession,  throwing  up  the  sponge,  as  it  were,  to 
slow,  majestic  music. 

For  that,  after  all,  is  what  the  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat 
amounts  to.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  voiced,  with  the  sorrow- 
ful dignity  of  one  inspired,  a  wider  scepticism — a  more  far- 
reaching  Epicureanism — than  he  knew;  and  the  world  was 
more  grateful  for  that  than  it  ever  is,  in  our  own  generation,  fot 
new  and  original  ideas. 

In  its  gratitude  it  forgives  FitzGerald  for  much.     One  i. 
not  moralise,  however.     It  is  sufficient  to  state  facts  ;  and  the 
principal  fact  to  be  stated   is   that  the  life  of  FitzGerald  is  an 
object-lesson  in  paralysis  of  the  will — interesting  chiefly  because 
the   will  paralysed  was   that  of  a   man   of  genius.     He  made 
nothing  of  his  life  because  he  never  tried  ;  he  never  tried  he 
it  never  seemed  worth  while  to  try.     He  went  on  doing  nothing 
for  decades  because  no  one  thing  ever  seemed  better  worth  d 
than  another. 

The  strenuous  people — a  certain  sort  of  strenuous  people— 
would  say  they  could  not  stand  him  at  any  price.  The  German 
Emperor,  one' feels  sure,  would  say  so.  So  would* ex- President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  So  would  Lord  Roberts 
and  General  Booth  and  Mr.  Stead.  "  What  is  all  this 
maundering  about  ?"  they  would  ask.  "  Why  can't  the  man  be 
up  and  doing?"  That  is  the  normal  and  natural  attitude 
towards  the  waster  of  the  strenuous  people  who  are  strenuous 
by  choice  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  themselves,  or 
thoroughly  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that   the  things   which   the> 

are  doing  are  the  things  which  it  is  most  wortii  while  to  do. 


There  is  ne  answer  to  their    rhetorical   qoestions  which  they 
would  be  capable  of  understanding. 

But  then  they  could  not  have  written  such  a  poem 

as    FitzGerald's    translation     of    Omar    Khayyam's 

"  Rubaiyat." 


THE   FAULTS   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  in  a  paper  on 
"Cymbeline"  in  Harper's,  discusses  whether  Shake- 
speare will  be  to  the  twentieth  century  what  he  has 
been  to  the  nineteenth.  The  writer  answers,  That 
depends  on  the  twentieth  century.  If  the  quest  of 
the  ugly,  the  most  squalid,  cynical  realism  prevails, 
then  Shakespeare,  whose  quest  of  beauty  far  surpassed 
that  of  all  other  poets,  will  not  be  appreciated. 

After  a  beautiful  description  of  Imogen's  character, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  faults  of  style  in 
"Cymbeline"  which  are  Shakespearean.  He  nn 
"  Shakespeare's  frequent  obliviousness  of  the  char  - 
teristic  defect  of  our  language,  the  preponderance  of 
sibilants."  Shakespeare  often  gives  no  attention  to 
sibilants.  "  Even  in  the  lyric,  '  Hark,  hark,  the  lark 
at  heaven's  gate  sings,'  a  hissing  sound  pervades  the 
otherwise  divine  lyric."  The  writer  also  supposes 
that  some  parts  of  "Cymbeline"  were  written 
in  a  hurry.  Shakespeare  was  a  business  man, 
most  likely  the  finest  business  man  of  the 
world  of  letters  at  that  time.  He  had  often 
to  be  content  with  perfunctory  and  makeshift 
writing.  "  There  were  really  two  Shakespeares — the 
Shakespeare  of  absolute  vision  and  the  Shakespeare 
of  relative  vision."  In  the  latter  he  had  been  con- 
fronted with  the  story,  but  had  not  really  imagined  it. 
The  difference  between  the  "Hamlet"  of  1603  and 
the  "Hamlet"  of  1604  shows  the  difference  between 
the  relative  and  the  absolute  vision.  Doubtless  he 
intended  to  substitute  good  work  for  makeshift  work 
when  the  opportunity  offered.  He  went  down  to 
Stratford  to  meditate  and  to  perfect  his  work.  But 
he  died  quite  suddenly. 


Origin  of  Incarnation. 
The    Christian    doctrine    of    incarnation    is   often 
alleged  to  be  a  Western  reproduction  of  the  Indian 
belief  in  avatars.     The  iate  Professor  R.  R.  Bhag 
in  East  and  West  reverses  the  process.     He  says  that 
"  with  the  light  fallen  to-day,  one  cannot  help  hol<i 
that  the  Brahmin  was  1  tvat&ra,  '  incarnati- 

indebted  to  Christianity."  With  the  materials  avail- 
able, he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  Brahminical 
incarnation  to  any  century  before  Christ  :— 

The  name   Christ,   with  the  idea  of  incarnation   intimately 
connected    with    it,    having    come    to    hand,    some  among    the 

.yanites  and  Krishnr  irlier  among  Vaishnav 

to  work,  and  having  seized  the  euphonic  re.ationship— a  pure 
accident — between    Krishna  and  C  d  having  made  that 

the  basis,  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  triple  Krishna  as  the 
whole  incarnation  o(  Vishnu  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the 
Great  Battle.  It  may  be  that  in  taking  this  direction  the 
Vaishnavite   mind  was  more  or    le=>   guided   by  the  entrance 

:    into  Christ  on    the  memorable  occasion  of 
bapusm  by  John. 
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SIR   ALBERT   SPICER.    M.P. 
In  the  Sunday  at  Home  Mr.  A.  P..  Cooper  reports 
an   interview   with   S  of  an  autobio- 

graphic chara<  I  it   will  appeal   most  to  the 

general   public   is   the  accompanying    portrait   of   Sir 
rt   and    Lady  ir    family,    which 

maintains  in  moi  le  the  high  traditions 

of  la /am tile  A  .  and  would  delight  t:  t  of 

ident  Roosevelt.     Mr.  Cooper  that  the 

baronetcy   conferred  upon  Sir  Albert  w.is    "without 
»,the  PartJ  ."     Abundant  evidence  is 

n  of  t'n-  fat  t  that  h<-  is  par  excellence  the  Congre- 
>nal  layman,  having  filled  almost  every  position 


of  distinction  in  that  denomination.     As  he  said  to 
his  interviewer,  "  The  name  of  Spicer,  I  am  proud  to 
has  been   a  household  word  among   Congrega- 
tionalists  long   before  I  was  able   to  take  any  a< 
part   in  the  work   of  the  Church."     H.  .    rv  em- 

phatic  on   the    need  of  chur  'king  p art  in  social 

mi.      In  poor  <ii--  lere   men  live  in  narrow 

houses,    he    would    "  make     the    church    build 
supply   the  place   of  the  wider  hoi  The  writer 

closes  with  this  tribute  : — 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  whatever  he 

with  his  might  ;  he  is  whole-]  md, 

■Jwve  all,  he  r  truthfulness  down  to  the  iligfa 

details  of  life  and  conversation.      He  is  a   man  whom  the" 
gregatiotud  Church  tru->t3)  and  she  has  no  more 


-\  .*»i 


Sir  Albert  and   Lady  Spicer.  with  their  eleven  children. 


'*«, 
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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN:   PRESIDENT! 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  English  Review  tells 
a  strange  story  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     Alter  predicting 
that  Tariff  Reform  and  Conscription   will  come 
"  on  trial,"  the  writer  says  :— 

The  men  of  the  eighties  would  rub  incredulous  eyes.  We 
remember  to  have  heard  a  great  man  of  that   date  relati 

anecdote.     It  was  to  the  effect  that  towards   1SS2  Mr.  Jo 

Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  came  to  him  for 

they  desired  to  know  whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  declare 

Great  Britain  a  Republic ?     Exactly  how  it   may   be   with   Sii 

Charles  Dilke  to-day  we  do  not  know,  but  what  would  the  Mr. 

Chamberlain  of  1882  have   thought   it"  it   had 

him  that  the  possible  first  President  of  the  British  Rep 

and  without  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  been  the  first 

President  of  the  British  Republic — was  inevitably  to  be< 

great  protagonist  of  i  n? 

We  use  the  word  "inevitably"  because  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
a  great  Politician  and  in  no  particular  sense  a  Statesman,  has 
always  been  from  the  nature  of  his  singular  gifts  very  much  in 
touch  with  his  time  .  .  .  Me  gave  us  the  Boer  War,  which 
swept  away,  as  if  with  one  breath,  nearly  all  traces  of  Victfi 
culture.  And  having  got  SO  far  with  this  reaction  in  the 
direction  of  the  man  in  the  street,  having  swept  away  alike 
the  Great  Figure,  and  the  Great  Figure's  hold  upon  popular 
imagination — for  this,  with  its  hundred  disillusionment,  was 
what  the  Boer  War  really  did — Mr.  Chamberlain,  seizing  on 
the  one  cry  which  always  appeals  to  the  man  in  the  street,  the 
cry  of  "Damn  the  foreigner  1"  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  us 
Protection. 

We  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  are  in  no  way  condemn- 
ing this  great  politician.  We  are  merely  attempting  to  analyse  the 
phenomenon  that  he  is.  He  has  given  us  Government  by  the 
man  in  the  street :  he  has  given  us,  that  is  to  say,  Government 
by  the  uncritical.  For  the  man  in  the  street  is  essentially  the 
uncritical  man. 

Whether  as  a  historian  or  as  a  prophet  this  writer 
appears  to  be  equally  untrustworthy. 


PROSPECTS   OF  CRICKET. 

Sir  Home  Gordon  writes  in  Badminton  on  the 
coming  cricket  season.  He  says  that,  given  fine 
weather,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
racing  seasons,  thanks  to  the  expected  visit  of  the 
Australians.  Their  programme  will  be  as  ext<  nsive 
as  ever  :  "The  five  Test  Matches  begin  on  May  27th 
at  Birmingham,  June  14th  at  Lord's,  July  1st  at 
Leeds,  July  26th  at  Manchester,  and  August  9th  at 
the  Oval,  this  game  being  played  to  a  finish."  The 
Australians,  he  says,  will  be  immensely  powerful  in 
batting;  their  fielding  should  be  splendid j  but  tl 
bowling  looks  deficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Of  the  counties  "Yorkshire  has  the  most  sive 

fixture  list  ever  arranged  by  its  executive,  all  the 
counties  being  met  except  Gloucestershire  anil 
Hampshire,  and  the  Australians  four  times  encoun- 
tered," as  well  as  Cambridge  University  and  M.C.C. 
and  Ground.  Further,  the  Second  Eleven  play 
fourteen  two-day  matches.  "Surrey  not  only  has 
huge  programme,  meeting  all  the  first-class  counties, 
but  actually  plays  two  first-class  matches  on  June  21st, 
meeting  Lancashire  at  the  Oval  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sity at  Reigate — a  unique  achievement."  The  writer 
expects  University  cricket  of  uncommonly  good  type. 


A   WORLD   TOUR   FOR   OUR   NAVY  I 
It  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  of  Drta .  t  panics, 

to    have    Mr.  Arnold  White  in  /  re  that 

present   fighting  value    of  I  rman  Navy  is 

val 
h  of  the   United  Kingdom  in  comparison  with 
that    of   Germany    consi  only   of  a 

superiority  in  ships,  but  also  of  factors  lyii  ide 

the  statistics  of  comparative  tonnage. 
the  German  calculation  the  British  Navy  is  four  tin 
as  strong  as  tin;  German  Navy.     The  British 
now   holds  tb     •  m   Xaw  in  a  pair  of  pina 

There  are  but  two  entrances  to  the  North  Sea — one, 
the    English    Channel,    the  other,   north  of   John    o' 
at's.     Before   Germa:  Britain  she 

must  penetrate  many  concentric  rings  of  organi 
naval  defence,  for  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  capital 
ships  are  not  necessary.      Under  these  cir< 
Mr.    Arnold    White    thinks    that    the    surplus   of  I 
British  ver  the  two- Power  standard  would  be 

iully   employed   in    repeating    the  exploit  of  the 
United  States  Navy   in  circumnav:  ;he  world. 

He  quotes  Sir  Percy  Scott's  tour  round  1 
of  South  America.     He  says  : — 

When    Admiral    S;  dp?    steamed    a-a 

horizon,    Australia    asked    under    her    breath,    "  V. 

te  Ensign?"    The  Commonwealth  has  del 
a  navy  of  its  own,  but  efficient  n  :ilt,  man' 

and  disciplined  in  a  day,  ay 
is  all  that   is  possible   to  unaided    Australia   f 
come.     Japan,   in   the  ai 

can  land  half  a  miilion  troops  when  ai  the 

Australian   coast.     Australian 

1  do  nothing  t<>  prevent  Japanese  admirals  and 
.■.in^  the  Australian  continent.     A 
of   Brill  '   the 

British  Empi  rtobecons" 

Similarly,  "nothing  but  a  visit  of  a  flying   battle 

squadron  t  1  Pacil 

true    perspe<  tive   the   relationship   of    Britain    to 
daughter  nations."      He   :  the  c  '.ing 

the  flying  battl  iron   round  the  world  », 

,600,000  over  and  above  the  ordinary  cost  ot 
>. 


Christ  versus  Cresar. 
PROFESSOR    II.    A.    A.  '  in     the 

E.\  allel  and  contrast  ;  >lic 

preaching  and  Em]  ip.     1 1  :  — 

The  an;..  cult  and  C 

. 
,'ped   an 
■a  i    the    adoration 

and  But  tl  .in 

turn,  ha-  the   Hellenistic  mind  for  the 

-tian  cor. 

!  the  new  Imperial  order,  which 
ultimately  led  to  Emperor-worship,  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace  which  was  heralded  by  the  Christian 
ionaries  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  And,  finally,  the 
unification  of  the  Roman  provinces  a  process  whose  basis 
was  the  State-religion,  was  unconsciously  preparing  the  way  of 
the  I 
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THE  STUDY   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
Iv   a    recent    issue   <>t     the    Harvard  Graduate? 
Mi   uituis  published  the  "oration"  on  Shakespt 
which  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furnesa  delivered  in  the 
Sanders   I  •  few  m  ago 

A    BRIGHT   AERIAL    SPIRIT, 

In   studying   Shak 

.nst   too  much  curiosity  to  ham  the  incidents  of 
Shakespeare's  life.     Shakespean  .  speaks  to 

us  from  a  higher  world,  and  it  is  far  better  to  leave 
him   there,  a    bright,  aerial  spirit,  living  insphered   in 
inilil  ot  calm  and  serene  air.     If  the  mundane 
facts  of  his  life  were  tenfold  as  numerous  as  they  i 
what  conception  from  them  could  be  gained  of  the 

itoi  of  the  splendid  procession  of  characters  which 
<  rosses  his  stage?  or  of  him  at  who  tive  word  a 

whole  new  race  of  elves  and  fairies  started  into  life? 
It  is  because-  he  is  not  in  his  dramas  that  they  are  so 
heaven-high  above  the  plays  of  other  dramatists,  hut 
bis  genius,  his  intellect,  his  sympathy  are  every- 
where. It  is  one  ol  Shakespeare's  crowns  that  in 
conceiving  a  character  he  could  utterly  obliterate 
himself.  May  it  not  be  affirmed  that  the  less  decided 
,i  poet's  own  personal  character  is,  and  the  greater 
his  mi.  m,  the  more   perfect  is  his  capacity  to 

Iramatist  ? 

M  rjDY    FOR    PI  I  ISUl 

Mi.  Furness  offers  (a  few  suggestions  on  the  study 

ot  Shak'  : — 

rly  in  mind  the  purpose  of  your  study.      It   is 

to  be  derived  I 
i    in  tin    Ti  and    from   amusement  in  the 

hum. in  heart,  its  sympathies, 
antii  is    unerringly   in 

Shal  ,  when  forming  youi 

ing  what  the  i  h.ir.u  ten  mi 
nlv  what  the  characti  ind  do  tl 

■ 

I  in  the  <  >lpbe 
knowledge  what  il  the 

chai  "i  the  plot  bat  what  shall  be  unfolded  bt 

■  ■ 
life,  by  theii  w  And, 

mark    this,  you  must    li.i\  •  thy   with    them    all  -ay,    ti 

I      i  and  with  Ri<  hard  III.;  so  only 

will   you  Im d    thi  t h «.- i r  chfl  pou  look 

oat  upon  life  mer 

It.    AND    Kl  <.  \\. 

Tht  r~  with  I 

thy .      I 
G        i        It  is  it 

u  hi<  h  i  ■■ 
I-  it  without  purpose  th.u 

I  an  not  born  to  the 

inhei  n    undent  ind    him. 

the   ■• 

truth 


THI  i/y gives  an  analysis  of  the  report 

of  the  National  Convention  on  the  Unification  of  South 

rica.     In  the  same  tni  M      •  P.  A   Silburn 

discusses  the  problem  of  •  ■  in  closer  union. 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Alfred  Noyes  contributes  to  Bla,  twenty 

beautiful    stanzas    entitled    "  Actaeo  The    vision 

that    proved   so   fatal   to  the   spectator   is   thus  de- 
Bt  nbed  : — 

I.",  in  the  violets,  lazily  dreaming, 
I  liana,  the  huntr. 

le  thro'  the  violets  gleaming 
I  [eaves  and  sinks  with  hi 

white  breast  like  a  diamond  i       n 
Couched  in  a  velvet  i 

mi,  tho'  the  rowu  it. 

Thrills  their  purple  with  i 

Swift  as  the  Spring  where  the  South  has  heightened 

h  with  bloom  in  one  passionate  ni 
Swift  as  the  violet  heave;. 

'  ift  to  perfection,  blinding,  whj 
I  'i.e.  and  A(  ta  h'r, 

i  ndy  he  since  the  world  began  ! 
Only  in  dreams  could  Endymion  draw  her 
1  town  to  the  heart  of  man. 

The  Voice  of   iui:  Wind. 

I  ieoffrey  Winthorp  Young  contributes  to   tl 
rary  supplement  of  the  Contemporary  i  a   fine 

Ode  to  the  Wind.     One  stanza  may  be  quoted  : — 

we  the  heart  of  the  wild. 
Had  we  the  crystal  vision  of  the  lake, 

clearer  hearing  of  the  wave-w  dell, 

Were  it  but  ake 

Truth  from  the  constant  hills,  and  pui 
From  the  BOul-blossom  of  the  heather  bell. 
We  too  should  know  the  meaning  of  tl 
We  loo  should  hear  within  the  n  irind 

ret  that  can  make  the 

I  in  the  break  of  death,  and  set  th 
And  all  the  breathless  wonder  of  the  heath 
And  all  the  dream-filled  silence  of  the  fell, 
And  all  the  rainbow  lifeofsumu 
Swaying  with  laughing  melt 
For  the  woof  of  rul  tale  you  tell, 

The  comedy  of  pitiful  mankind, 
I-  woven  across  and  through 
The  warp  of  infinite  km  \  uh, 

mis  the  great  uni  e  truth, 

The  secret  laughter  ol  the  turner 

C.\\"\    FoaKES-JaCRSON,  writing   on   the  religion 
of  the  undergraduate   in   the   O  • 
A'  view,  says  :  — 
There  are  not  wanting,  I  be!  ns  of  a  .  viva!  of 

enthusiasm  in  our  ol  1>  r  Unii  though  it  is  im- 

i     when  it  will    be   manifested.      I   should 
not   myself  be  surprised   if    il  took 

animated  by  the  belief  that  teligion  and  nothing  else  must  be 
>nn. 

l.\ir  \  i    K  \i  describes  in  t;  .    for 

March  ihe  Women's  Movement  in  England.  H< 
finds  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  movement  character- 
istic oi  English  history  :  tl  placing  political 
liberty  ah  rything  The  secret  of  the 
Suffi  is  their  undivided  devotion  to 
their  i  ause.  "There  arc  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of 
women  who  are  prepared  to  die  for  their  cause  at  the 
1  of  their  leaders.  Their  cause  is  their  chief 
business  m  life,  everything  else  is  secondary.  They 
live  and  work  for  it.  Their  persons,  minds,  and 
purses,  all  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  movement." 


Leading  Articles   in  the   Reviews. 
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THE  OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 
In  the  Ocadt  Revietv  for  April  half  the  magazine  is 
devoted  to  discussing  whether  or  not  the  Dauphin 
died  in  the  Temple  or  whether  he  escaped  and 
became  the  person  known  as  Karl  Louis  Naundorff. 
The  editor  and  Mr.  Waite  fondly  wrestle  with  this 
problem,  which  is  of  historical  rather  than  of  occult 
interest.  "  Scrutator "  thus  summarises  the  results 
of  M.  Flammarion's  researches  in  Borderland  : — 

(1)  The  soul  exists  as  a  real  entity,  independent  of  the  body. 

(2)  It  is  endowed  with  faculties  sttil  unknown  to  science. 

(3)  It  is  able  to  act  at  a  distance,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  senses. 

The  most  interesting  topic  handled  in  the  Review 
is  the  question  whether  a  wife  married  against  her 
will  to  a  man  she  does  not  love  can  make  the  absent 
lover  the  real  father  of  her  children.  A  case  is 
quoted  in  which  a  pair  of  black-haired  dark-eyed 
parents  had  three  beautiful  blonde  blue-eyed  children. 
The  mother  told  the  friend  of-the  narrator  that  she 
never  professed  to  love  her  husband— she  married  to  oblige  her 
parents,  whom  she  never  forgave.  From  the  moment  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  husband  in  wedlock  she  closed  her  eyes  to  him 
and  his,  and  whenever  he  touched  her  or  embraced  her  she 
strove  to  imagine  the  touch  or  embrace  was  that  of  the  loved 
one  she  had  sent  to  America.  When  her  children  came— and 
also  before  they  came — her  thoughts  were  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  each  case  the  children  absolutely  resembled  him  of  whom 
she  was  thinking.  The  resemblance  was  perfectly  plain  to 
everyone  who  knew  the  members  of  both  families.  The 
children  resembled  neither  father  nor  mother,  but  the  mother's 
former  sweetheart. 

APPEARANCES   OF  CHRIST   IN   ART. 
The  April   number    of  the   Treasury  is  quite  an 
Easter  number.     The  opening  article,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Fryer,  deals  with  the  Appearances  of  Our  Lord  as 
represented  in  Art.    One  of  the  earliest  known  represen- 
tations of  the  Transfiguration  is  a  mosaic  in  the  Church 
of  San  Apollinare  in  Classe  at   Ravenna.     It  dates 
from  the  sixth  century,  and  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  symbolism.     A  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  was 
the  last  work  which  came  from  the  hand  of  Raphael, 
and  he  was  actually  painting   it  when   he  was 
with  his  last   illness,  and  it  hung  over  his  bier  a 
his  death.      Fra  Angel ico   h  n  us  his   concep- 

tion of  the  Resurrection  more  than  once.  He,  too, 
has  painted  a  "  Descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo,"  which 
is  full  of  feeling.  It  is  to  be  found  in  San  Marco  at 
Florence.  The  "  Supper  at  Emmaus  "  is  rarel)  found 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  The  most  wonderful 
representation  of  this  subject  is  Rembrandt's  painting 
in  the  Louvre.  Until  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
art  rarely  represented  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entomb- 
ment, the  Resurrection,  or  the  Ascension.  Crespi  is 
one  of  the  few  artists  who  have  portrayed  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  to  St.  Stephen.  Dote  and  othei 
painters  have  portrayed  the  Appearance  of  Christ  to 
St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damas.  us.  and  Merali 
painted  the  Vision  of  St.  John  on  the  Island  of 
Fatmos. 


GETTING   ROUND  CASTE. 
In  thr    Modern   Revira<  for   March,    published    in 
Calcutta,  "  An  Orthodox  Hindu"  indulges  in  "stray 
thoughts  on   the  caste  system  of  the  Hindus." 
quotes   from    early  Hindu   Scriptures  to  prove  that 
there    was    inter-marriage    and    inter-dining    betw 

bmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Shudras,  as 
to  the  Scriptures  for  the  las'  named.     The  writer  then 
proceeds  : — 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  Hindu  caste  system 
it  a  Divine  Institution.      I  am  an  orthodox  Hindu  : 
pe,  a  blind  one.      I  am  not  blind  to  the  facts  of  history.      1 
cannot  say  that  the  caste  system  existed  in  India  U 

the  Aryan  settlement.     But  I  cannot  equally  igl 
act  that  it  has  come  into  existence,  and  must  have  come  into 
existence  to  serve  [some  good  purpose  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence.     It  is  as  much   a  divinely  ordained  institution  as  the 

ue  and  the  Famine  that  are  so  recurrent  now.i •:  1 

are  facts  in  nature,  both  are  divine,  both  teach  0 

What  was  then  the  lesson  which  the  c  meant 

to   teach   India — nay,  to  teach  the  world  ?     The  lesson  it 

it   to  teach  was  that  no   nation  i 
however  wise,  can  retain  their  greatnr  loin  if  they  i 

their  social  system  on  the  rotten  foundation  <  :oi\  and 

selli 


HOW  GENERAL   BOOTH   LIVES. 

E.    Hamilton    Fyfe    writes    in   /  a   vivid 

account  of  the  Head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  from 

which  the  following  paragraphs  may  be  taken  : — 

He  lives  in  a  little  house    at   Had  ley  Wood,  about  t. 
miles  from   London.     He  will  not  call  it  hi- 
my  dear  wife  died,"  he  •  nt,    "  I 

have  had  no  home — just  a  place  where  I  k  ne  fumitui 

Little  enough  furniture  it  is  to  keep:  just  the  neo 
and   tables,  a  big  bed,  and  nothing  else,    not  even  a  rob 
desk. 

Years  ago  a  friend   left   him  by  will  the  sum  of  ,£5,000,  and 
it   up   "so  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  build  a  hall  with 
it"!     Upon  the  int<  that  sum,  at  £200, 

the  General   lives.     He   finds  it  amp;' 

of  the  very  simplest.      He  is  a  vegetarian,   a  :  on- 

smoker.       The    only    "  indul.  are 

;her   bed  !     He  : 
lor  ; 

The  first   thing  he  docs   in   the   11  ;  not  quite  the 

at  the  first  alter  he  has  pi    .      — >  to  make  him 
>ng  cup,  black   and   invu 
and  does  a  lot  of  work  before  —  .  and  an  < 

in  the  middle  of  the 
)  .or  browned  1  .  or  turni| 

little  nap.      1  till   the 

eral 
1    before 
ansu  tunately.      H  lie  awake  in 

ind  coun: 
To  ti  him  ho  1  <d  health 

and  unusual    .  ndurance  at  so  great  an   . 

Booth  ofl  -  life." 

1   it  little. 

m. 
Take  p!ea>L  .y. 

-  of  all  kinds 

O  Booth  1    man  at   close  on 

eighty  than  the  n  ire  a:  half  his  age 
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Hindi  Punch.] 


At  the  Portals  of  the  Lords. 

I. OKI'    M'KIIV:    "  Walk  in,  im  pet." 
Bil  iv  :   "  Bul  -cr — gran'pa.  won't  they 

hack  tod  hew  me  ?" 

Lord  m      "  Don't,  don'l  !><•  Alarm 

sonny.     I'll  take  pre,  u." 


Saturiitiv  "  Wrftnti'tttr' 


A  Simple   Demonstration. 


Mimnea^tiu  Jnrrnai.) 

A  Good  Start  in  the  Rijjht  Direction, 


MS 


Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


SARAH    BERNHARDT'S    F.VF.S. 

[n  a  character   study  in  CasseWs  of  the   famous 
actress  by  Jean  Victor  Bates  occurs  this  descripti 
of  her  eyes  : — 

The  immortality  of  her  spirit  t  i  brilliantly  from 

her  eyes  that  the  mortal  is  ind 

suffering;,  the  light  from  the  soul  behind  shin. 
mask.     It  is  this  inward  fire  that  gives  such  a 
sweetness  to   "the   Mona  Lisa   smile"    of  her  thin,   red 
parted  over  her  white  teeth.     It  is  this  fin  ikes  her 

so  wonderful,  those  long,  mysterious  i  ipilsdisU 

and  contract,  and  alter  in  colour  with  every  change  in  ligh 
shadow,  with   every  passing  n  very   thought — thi 

that  are  sometimes  sleepy,  and  like  dull  gold— sometimes  yellow 
and  cruel  as  a  lioness's — sometimes,  as  in  moments  of  passionate 
anger  or  excitement,  green  as  a  March  wind-swept  meadow  ;  or, 
as  darkly,  tenderly  blue  as  the  ocean  with  love  and  pleasure  ; 
but,  as  someone  remarked,  "eyes  that  lose  all  life  and  colour, 
eyes  that  close  and  narrow  into  mere  slits,  that  become  like 
blinded  windows  in  the  presence  of  death,  whether  real  or 
imagined." 

*  *  * 

IN    EXCHANGL    FOR    A    PIN. 

The  continuation  of  Madame  Melba's  auto- 
biography, in  London,  shows  the  following  incident 
of  the  great  singer's  visit  to  Sweden  : — 

For  the  entertainment  of  his  Majesty  she  sang  the  second  act 
from  "  Lohengrin,"  the  Balcony  Scene  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  the  Mad  Scene  from  "  Lucia,"  and  the  last  act 
"  Faust."  He  was  delighted,  and  rose  twice  in  his  box  and 
bowed  to  the  pritna  donna.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  he 
sent  one  of  the  officers  of  his  suite  to  thank  her  and  request  her 
attendance  at  the  palace  the  following  morning.  On  arrival 
the  King  received  her  with  many  compliments,  and  then 
formally  conferred  on  her  the  Order  of  Literature  and  Art. 
amusing  story  which  has  often  been  told  relates  how  King 
Oscar  found  himself  without  a  pin  to  fasten  the  decoration  on 
her  breast,  and  in  this  emergency  was  obliged  to  borrow  one 
from  her.  Then,  remembering  the  ancient  superstition,  the 
gallant  old  ruler  said,  with  a  smile  :  "  Hut  this  pin  may  cut 
friendship  unless  I  give  you  something  in  exchange."  Leaning 
forward,  he  kissed  Melba  on  both  cheeks,  adding  :  "  V\  we 
shall  always  be  friends." 

*  #  # 

I  ASTER    SI  PULCHRFS-. 

Dr.  E.  Hermitage  Day  has  an  article  in  the  April 
Treasury  on  Easter  Sepulchres  in  Churche s—  sti  i 
on    the  north   side  of  the  chancel  which   ma\ 
small  niche,  a  large  plain  recess,  a  chest  tomb,  or  an 
elaborate    composition    enriched    by    carving,    which 
betokens  at  once  the  use  to  which  it  was  anciently 
put.     The  rites  which  centred  in  the  Easter  Sepulc 
had  their  origin  in  the  custom  of  placing  a  crucifix   in 
a  "  Sepulchre "  on  Good  Friday,  after  its  veneration 
by  the  people  in  the  service  commonly  calle> 
ing  to  the  Cross,''  in  memory  of  the  burial  of  th< 
To  this  was  added  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  • 
position  of  the  Host  in  the  same  Sepulchre,  and  from 
that  time  the  Sepulchre  became  the  focus  of  devotion, 
since  it  contained  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  not  mer» 
the  image  of  His  passion.     The   Ba 
Lincoln  Minster  is  a  large  and  elaborate  work  of  the 
best  phase  of  Geometrical    Decorated.      It  is  in   s 


hays,  with  canopies  and  pinnacl  ;ulchre 

is  at  Hawton,  near  Newark,  the  com  position 
a  gnat  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chano 

ulchres  of  which  illustrations  are  given  are  those 
of    East    Dereham,    Withybrook,    in    Warwick*!. 
Heckington,  Navenby  and  Higham  I 

#  *         tr. 

TIIF    PONS    [DEAL   'VARS  V. 

in  Fi  ■  kson  in    the    Oxford  and  Cam- 

bridge /{niav,  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the  religion  of 
the  um  luate,  indulges  in  this  it; 

trait  of  the  type  of  man  whom  Dons  wish  the  I 
sity  to  produce  : — 

A  clever,  manly  fellow  who  has  been  at  a  good  school  a 

set    in    the  I 
thought  and  amusements  of  the  college,  and  i. 

•■  the  ordinary  routine  of  its  life.  H 
to  have  taken  a  good  degree  without  showing  an  a: 
interest  in  his  subject,  have  been  a  regular  attend-  .rge 

chapel,  interested  in  the  choir  and  th>  an,  with  no 

fanatical  tendencies  towards  popery  or  exc< 
have  sufficient  interest  in  social  work  to  show  parties  of  1 
Enders  round  the  college  pleasantly,  and  let  them  go  hon  - 

rk   out   their  own  salvation   without   hi  .  if 

he  proves  a  sound   liberal,  wise  enough  to 
are  not  yet  ripe   for   change,  so  much  the  better.     To  ; 
such  a   |  is  the  object   of  most  colleges   in  tnd 

lie  in  tl. 

*  *  * 

II  m  HEW    ARNOLD    I  ND1  R    HI 

Mr,  II.  W.  Cjrrod   in    the    Oxford  ,in>: 
Review  subjects  the  theology  <.f  Matthew  Arnold 

rching  critic:  •:         i  I 
modern  of  men  is  at  heart   a  n  tl  man."     He 

i  on  : — 
I  w  that,  in  wb  the 

c.il  criticism  :    in  wh  he 

altogether    lacks    the    hi  He   •: 

miracle  with  a  smile  :  and  then  i 
1  iitisti.ui 

and   consummate   feli 

'■' 

<r  *  * 


In    a    ; 


g   in 


I 

■ 

en  he  saw  the  he. 
'aniin ..  door. 

>ed  quietly 
. 
and    with   great   j-jsto  she 
ri*opp<  e  bed  and  rolled 

LT.imal  e>  ipposed,  he>* 
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been  cradled  to  a  Jelly.     Having,  u  shr  thooj  mplished 

her  purpose,  she  again  went  out  into   the  open   and   the  dl 
followed  her.     Out  in  the  moonlight  he  spoke  to  the  l>ea^t,  and 
when  she  saw  that  her  revenge  had   mi-sod   its  purpose  she 
so  filled  with  chagrin  thai  inst  a  itone 

wall  and  killed  herself. 

The    story    i.s    also    told    how     .1    dOj  j    his 

mistress  whistle  lor  him  ov<  1  thi  ione,  set  off  at 

once  to  her  home. 

*  $        * 

wtev  rai  qui    .       i  fttrrv  m  vi  k  i  \ 

The   extraordinary   freshness   of    looks    that    has 
always  been   a    ran-   attribute   of    the   Queen  is,  1 
believe,  hereditary.     Her  mother,  the  late  Queen  of 
tirnark,   even   when    ovei  -.  ■  irs   of  age, 

lined  a   peculiar   softni  ss  of  skin  and  a  rose-leaf 
complexion,    but    our   Queen's    looks    may   also  be 
accounted  for  by  a  sweetness  of  nature  and  kindness 
of  heart  which  averts  the   ill-temper,  futile   worrying, 
and   restless  discontent  which  spoil  so  many  pn 
women's    faces.      Children  admire   her   as  much 
their  elders.     A  small  boy  whose  father  held  a  Court 
appointment  was  taken  to  he  presented  to  the  Queen. 
interview  passed  off  well  ;  when  at  the  end,  the 
little  fellow  pulled  a  small  china  pig  out  of  his  pocket, 
and,  holding  it  up  to  the  Queen's  lace,  addressed  it  in 
these  words,  "  Look  well,  little  Piggie;  look  well  at 
the    beautiful    Queen,"    no    doubt   an   echo  of  his 
mother's  exhortations.     The  Queen  laughed  merrily 

at     the     child's     naive     words.        On     another     O 
l    little    Prince    Olaf,    wh  ..n(j    doinus 

■id  endless  amusement  to  his  relations,  remarked, 

"Is   Grandmamma    really    older   than   my   mot 

she     does    not     look     so?" — L.ADY     VlOLET 

in  the  Young  Woman. 

*  *        * 

<  EUUSTIANITY   AND   TH1  I  S. 

To  enter   into  contact   with    the    masses,  to    under- 
Stand  tl  and  as  the  .  (Wrjj 

what  they  can  do  and  what  the-,  i  annot  do,  to  get  to 

love     tl  we    love    our    D  th,    the 

i  ornfield,  the  wide  forest,  and  tl 
then  to  ,  .dividual    in   ti 

tin-  individual  from  the  dai  with  wh 

he  is  threatened  by  existence  in  the  ,;m.  th,. 

individ  by  thus  i 

individual  to  improve   the   mass 

oui  ommunities,  the  Stat  aid 

the   Church,   then    natural    foundation  the 

gramme    thai    has    brought    us   to.  :I1    th,. 

It    is   a    i 
sentiment,     i;  pn  to  th.    social 

direction  but  not  path  to  i„-  taken  m  his 

practical    work.      IP    must   find  th.     path    himself. 
Others  may  smile  at  a  programme  of  sentiment ; 

certitude  that  with  this 
nme  we  an  aliment 

classical,   th.    creative    period  ol   our  faith.-   \ 

AN,  in  th. 


1H1.    MOST    COSTLY    FASTER    I 

r.-rhaps  the  most  valuable  egg  the  world  has  over 
known  was  that  presented  by  an  American  millionaire, 
well  known  in  iron  and  steel  circles,  to  his  daughter, 
at    her  coming-of-age   party.      Amidst  all  the  ex. 

it  of  a  large  party  the  millionaire,  meeting  his 
daughter  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  handed  her  a 
present,  which  consisted  of  an  E  uitifully 

studded   with  diamonds.      It  was  a  magnificent  piece 
of  work  and  was  admired  by  everyone  ;  though  t! 
were    some    which    said    it    was    a    poor  twenty-first 
birthday  present  under  the  circumstances.    It  sati- 
the  girl,  however,  and  she  ran  delightedly  round  the 
room  exhibiting  the  present  to  the  guests.      Presently, 
after  handling  the  dazzling  present  for  some  time,  her 
fingers  touched  a  concealed  spring,  and  presto  ' 
egg   opened   and    there    was    revealed  a  cheque  for 
one  hundred    thousand  pounds  !     Surely  there  is  no 
r.  .ord  of  a  more  valuable   Easter  egg  than  this? — 
You ng  Woman. 

*  *  * 

THE    PAPACY    AND   THE    HAGUE   TRIBL'N 

The   Papacy  was   then   universally  considered  the 
embodiment  of  justice  and  liberty  upon  the  earth. 
The  Hague  Tribunal   to-day  is   a  very  faint  image  of 
the   political    function   and   power    of   the    media. 
Papacy  ;  and   it  is  but  a  voice  while  the  Pope  wa 
living  power,  restraining  and  civilising  society. — C 
dinal  GIBBONS  on  "The  Church  and  the  Republic," 
in  the  North  American  A 

*  *         * 

Imogen's  bravery. 

As  to  Imogen,  Shakespeare  is  in  love  with  her,  as 
we  all  are.  Note  how  he  never  forgets  that  she  is  an 
English  girl,  and  note  how  he  never  forgets  that  she 
is  a  great  lady — a  princ<  ss.     Upon  no  one  of  Stake 

m's    women     has    there    been     more    eu 
writing  than  upon  her.      And   yet.    perhaps,    most    of 
the     critics     have     missed    the     one    feature    of    her 
<  haracter  that  makes  her  the  idol  of  the  English  i 
— her  bravery,     Her  na3vetit  her  affectionateness,  her 
sweetness,  have  all  been  dwelt  upon.    But  her  1 
it  is  that  makes  her  to  Englishmen  the  most  bewitching 
of  all  Shakespeare's  women,  who,  as  a  rule — to  which. 
how<         I  ordelia  is  an  exception — are  soft  and  tendet 
rather  than  brave.      In   the  English    feeling  about  the 
ideal  girl   there   is.  no  doubt,   the   inherited  remint- 
ofour  \  nceatry.  .  .  .    Imogen's  bravery 

shows  that  in  his  portrait  of  her  Shakespeare  intended 
to  paint  the  ideal  English  girl.  And  yet,  j>erhaps, 
we  ed  the  crowning  example  of  Shake- 

n's  lov.  ot  beautyshown  in  "Cymbeline."  I  allude 
to   ImOj  mantic   feeling  about  Posthumus,  her 

husband.     Such   love   is  almost    always    depicted   in 

temporary  literature,  and  indeed  in  all  literatures, 
D   unmarried    lovers.     It    is    surely  unique   in 

try,  this  beautiful  feeling  between  husband  and 
wife."— Tut  ..i«.  i  i  Watts-Dunton,  on  "  Cymbe- 
line,"  in  // 
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Under  this  head  tlie  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 

periodicals  on  tlw  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 

Agriculture,  Land  : 

Land   Clubs  and    Small   Holdings,  by  E.  R.   Pease, 

"  International,"  March. 
Dry    Farming,    by   C.   M.    Harger,    " Amer.    Rev.    of 

Revs,"  April. 
Shocked  Crops,  by  Home  Counties,  "  World's  Work," 

April. 
Saving  America's    Plant    Food,    by    G.  E.    Mitchell, 

"  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  April. 
National  Afforestation,  by  Sir  H.  M  axwell,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  April. 

Ballooning  and  Aerial  Navigation  : 

Plotting  the  Upper  Air,  by  P.  P.  Foster,  "  Amer.   Rev. 

of  Revs,"  April. 
The    Coming    of    the    Flying     Machine,    by    A.    J. 

McKinney,  "English  Illustrated  Mag,"  April. 

Catholic  Church  : 

The  Catholic  Federation  of  London,  by  Hon.  Charles 

Russell,  "Month,"  April. 
The  Church  aid  the  American  Republic,  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

Children  : 

Should    Half-Time    Labour    be   abolished  ?    by  Ben. 
Turner,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  March. 

Daylight  Saving  Bill,    by    W.    Harvie,    "  Westminster 
Rev,"  April. 

Education : 

The  Commercialism  of  Primary  Education,  by  H.  J. 

Lowe,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  March. 
State  Control  of  Education,  by  G.  E.  Jones,  "  Empire 
Rev,"  April. 

Electoral : 

Proportional  Representation  in  Belgium,  by  E.  Vinck, 
"Socialist  Rev,"  March. 

Emigration  : 

British  Emigration  during  the   Last  Thirty  Years,  by 

R.  Gounard,  "Questions  Diplomatiques,"  March  i. 
British   Emigrants  and  Canada,  by  Sir  C.    Kinloch- 

Cooke,  "  Empire  Rev,"  April. 

Evolution  : 

A  Physical  Theory  of  Evolution,  by  Ignotus,  "  Fort- 

nightlv  Rev,"  April. 
Weismann's  Theory  of  Heredity,  by  F.    P.   Bennell, 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 

Finance  : 

The     Budget    and     the    Situation,    by     H.    Spender, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 
Socialism  and  the  Cumin-  Budget,  by  Philip  Snou 

"Socialist  Rev,"  March. 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  : 

Anderson,  R.  A.,  on,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  April. 

Orr,  John,  on.  "  Nineteenth  Cent."  April. 

Rolleston,  J.  F.  L.,  on,  "  Financial  Rev.  of  Re 
April. 
The  House  of  Lords  and  Taxation,  bv  E.  E.  \\  illi 

"  Fortnightly  K  ril. 

The   Unionist   Party   and  i-ord 

Hugh  Cecil,  "  Nineteenth  Cent/  April. 


An    Economic    Survey   of  the    United    Kingdon 

H.  W.  Macrosty,  "Economic 
The  l    in    Economic      History,    by    Moi 

Frewen,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 

Gambling  : 

New   Gambling    C  by   T.    Hopkins,    "Wi. 

Work,"  April. 

Housing  Problems  : 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  "World's  Work,"  April. 

Ireland  : 

The  New  Irel  md,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "North  At 

Rev,"  March. 
The    Land    Question,  by  C.  F.  Bastable,  "  Economic 

Jrnal,"  March. 
The   Old   Story,    by   K.   Barry   O'Brien,  M  Contemp. 

Rev,"  April. 
Public  Health  in  Ireland  :  a  New  Inquisition,  by  W.  R. 

MacDennott,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 

Labour  Problems  : 

The  Portsmouth   Conference,  by  M.   Beer,  "Soc 

Rev,"  April. 
The  Netr  Spirit  and  Labour  Legislation,  by  H 

Valleroux,  "  ReTorme  Soci  .  i. 

Unemployment  ;  Cause  and  Cure. 

"  Blackwood,"  April. 
Insurance  against   Unemployment  in  Germany,  by  G. 

Oiphe-Galliard,  "  ReTorme  Social 
Provision  for  the  U.  I  in  by  Dr.  J. 

Deutsch,  "  Interna 
Strikrs,  by  E.  Bouloc, 

rial      Insura  y      One    in     the     i 

cialist  Rev,"  A 
iistrial  Accidents  and  Workmen's   C 

by  T.  Good,  "  Woi 
Reform  of   *  i  L  by   J. 

Heiden,  "  ilistische  M 

The  Tn: 
Women's    Indi  - 

minster  K  .  il. 

Sweating  and  the  P 

M  Ii  :h. 

il    of    S 

The  Factor.  r  of  M  .en  in  G 

by     11.     Spieiman,     "  . 

March  II. 
The   Minimum   Wage  for  Women   in   France,  I 

Lefe'bure,  ' 

..   Milhaud, 

Re>  irch  15. 

Law  : 

.       loralisatioi.  ,  by  Ignotus  tminster 

K-    .  ,;1. 

Local  and  Municipal  Government  : 

Municipal  ..  -Working,  by  C.  A. 

.ker,  "'  :r 

Navies  : 

The    D  :ght, 
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The  Naval  Situation,  by  Sir  \V.  H.  White.  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent. "  April. 

A  Rude  Awakening,  bv  Earl  of  Erroll,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  April. 

rmaments  and  the   Liberal  Government,  by 
J.  E.  Barker,  "  Nineteenth  Cent."  April. 
The   German   Naval    Case,    by    Michel  "Contcmp. 

■April.  ' 

The  French  N.: 

Humb  mde  Rev,"  March  10. 

lor,  <).,  i  rande  Rev,"  March  25. 

Unsigned    Article    on,   "Rev.    des   Deux    Mondes," 
irch  1. 
The  Danish  Proposals,  by  O^icr  Le  Danois,  "  United 
April. 
Oath  Question  . 

ingtbe  Hook,  by  Jadgi  .,  "Contcmp.  Rev," 

11!. 

Parliamentary  [see  also  Flectoral    : 

nd  Chamber,  bv  W.  M 
Leggate,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  ApriL 
The  House  of  Lords  and  Taxation,  bv  E.  E.  Williams 
"  Fortnightly  R<  rfL 

Uselesg    Unionists,  by  Candidate,    "National    Rev" 

nl. 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law  : 

Reports  of  Poor  Law  Commission  : 
Kin.-.  T.  (',.,  on.  "  Month,"  April. 
Marriott,  J.  A.  K.,  on.  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  \|)ril. 
Phillips,  Mario,,,  on  "  Englishwoman,"  March. 
Bai  ,n. .n.  on.  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 

Population  Questions  : 

Populatioi  tion    in     France,    bv    F.    Maurettc 

A'  March.   '  ' 

The    Movement    oi    Population   in    Germany    bv     \ 
Dorff,  "  ReTbrme  Sociale,"  March  1  and  16.       ' 
Railways  : 

s'  '  of  Railway   Costs,    by   K.    L.   Wedewoo 

omiC  Jrnal,"  March.  ' 

Shipping  : 

"'  is  mad<  by  L.   Perrv 

"World's  Wo  •  •' 

Social  Questions,  Socialism,  etc 

["he   Social   Problem,   by    Rev.   R.  Fullcrton.  "New 

Ireland  Rev,"  April. 
I      5c*  ...li. in   Scientific  ?  bv  a.   FouiDee,  "  Rev   d< 
Dcui  Mondes,"  Mar(  i, 

ihsmand  Dr.M.  Eden  Paul, "Socialist 

Vpnl. 

Socialism  in  Ameri.  ..  by   I.  Keii    Hardie,  "Socialist 

Rev,    April. 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  • 

Hi*b  B.   ]  nth,'"  FortniMulv    Rev" 

April. 

Prohibition  and  Public  Morals,  bv  Rev.  H.  Colman 

March.  ' 

Womec 

Woman    :  .  b;    F.    W.    Hat  ton    Kred    "West- 

■  nl. 

"pnsmm,  "  Engliahwoman  " 

March. 

The   Unmentiona'  .    fr,r  Women's   Sunrasc    bv 

bwoman,"  Mai 

W)  Duche  M    -IboroiiPh 

Norl  !K  *>«, 

Women    and   Patriotism,  Mrs,    Man! 

•'  National  Rex.    April. 
Women's  Industr:  ring,  ctc..  M.,  „ndcr  Ubour< 


COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 
Colonies,  etc.  : 

Forty-four  Years    at   the   Colonial  Office,  bv   Sir  \Y 
Bailhe  Hamilton,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 

Foreign     Policy,     by    Sir     R.     Blenncrh  "  Fort- 

nightly Rev."  April. 
Peace  Movement : 

The     Delusion    of    Militarism,    bv     C.     F      Jefferson 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  March?     '  '«««•», 

Modern   Economic    Forces    against    War  "    bv  C     A 
Conant,  "  Chautauquan,"  March 

An    International    Understanding,  by  Sir   H.  Roscoe, 
Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 

Africa  : 

England  in  Africa,  by  E.  de  Renty,  "  Questions  Diplo- 
matiqui  s.    March  1.  r 

Morocco  and   the    Franco-German   Agreement,  by  V. 
Berard,      Rev.  de  Paris,"  March  1 

South   African    Union,    by    Sir   L.    Michell,    •"Em- 
Rev,"  April.  ■ 

Balkan     States,    etc.     (see    also     Montenegro,    Sc- 
1  urkcy)  : 
The  Eastern  Crisis  : 

Dorpbantiy   J.,    on.     "Questions     Diplomatiqu 
March  16.  ' 

Walsh.  V.  H.,  on,  -  Oxford  and  Cambridge    Rev  " 

March. 
Dillon,  Dr.  E.  J.,  on,  "Contemp.  Rev."  April. 
I  USlgned  Article  on.  "  Blackwood,'-  April. 
Canada  : 
After  1  ctions,  by  H.   Lorin,   -  R   . 

Mondes,'  March  r. 
China  : 
China,  by  J.  Daugny,  "  Nouvelle  Rev.-  March 
I  he   Preformation  of  China,  b)    I.   Rodes,  "Qy 
tions  Diplomatiques,"  March  16. 
France  : 

The  Land  System,  by  J.    Dumas,   "  Economic  Jrnal," 
March.  ' 

Germany  : 

rman  Politics,  bv   M.  Ersberger,       I      rd    imd    Si; 

March. 

Germany  in  Transition,  by  Anglo-American,  "North 

Amer.  Rex.     March. 
Angle  German    Rivalry  : 

Baudin,  P.,  on,  "Grande  Rev,"  March 

''"ion   R.,  0n,  ••  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes," March  1 

<  1    Milan  financial  Reform  : 

■rand,   R.,  on,    "  Konservative    MonatsschrifU" 

March. 

Stengel,  Dr.  H.  Frciherr  von,  on.   "  Deutsche   R 
March. 

1   '.m,i  ;'M,i    M""f   T«    Reform,    by    A.     Damaschke, 
International,     March. 

Th,VV"r'm'"  J.byM.Schipi  -alistische 

Monatshefte,    March  t. 

Th'.'   lij*?C}*  n  ,,f  <  'an    Colonies,    b) 

F-  Bouffard,  "(  ns  Diplomatiqu  rch  10' 

India  : 

10   Vadis:-   by  Sir   Bampfylde   Fuller,   "Nineteenth 
Lent,    April. 

Creed,    and    Politics,   bv   A.    E.     Duchesne, 

Asi  itic  Qrly,    April.  ' 

1  oul  Cur/Ws  Policy,  by  F.  Abraham.  "  Asiatic  Orb  " 

How    to    deal   with    Sedition,    by    Bangalore    Corre- 
spondent. "  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
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Industrial    Development,  bv  F.  I.   E.  Spring,   "  \   iatic 

Qrly,"  April. 
Recent  Economic  Events,  by  J.  M.  Keynes,  "  Economic 

Jrnal,"  March. 
A  Military  Aspect   of  the    Unrest,    by   Col.    St.    John 
Fancourt,  "  Empire  Rev,"  April. 
Indo-China  : 

Cochin    China  and   Cambodia,  bv    M.    Moncharville, 
"Grande  Rev,"  March  25. 
Italy  : 
Italy   and    the    East,  by   E.    Ldmonon,   "Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  March  1. 
Signor   Tittoni    and   the  Foreign   Policy  of  Italy,    by 
Romanus,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 
Japan  : 

Anti-Japanese  L<*  ;-lation  in  the  United  States,  bv  S. 
MacClintock,  "  vVorld  To-day,"  March. 
Montenegro  : 

The  Montenegrin   Army,   by  H.  C.  Woods,   "  United 
Service  Mag,"  April. 
New  Zealand  : 

Labour  and  Socialism  at  the  Elections,  bv  J.  T.  Paul, 
"Socialist  Rev,'  March. 
Panama  Canal,  by  F.  Lindsay,   "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Re 

April. 
Persia  : 

The  Trouble  in  Persia,  "  Correspondant,"  March  25. 
Philippine  Islands  : 

Why  I  occupied  the  Philippine   Islands,  by  President 
Taft,  "  Grande  Rev,"  March  10. 
Russia  : 

The  Russian  Spy  System,  by  G.  H.  Perris,'  "  Socialist 

Rev,"  March. 
England  and  Russia,  by  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett,  "  Na- 
tional Rev,"  April. 
Servia : 

The  Servian  Problem,  by  K.  Leuthner,  "  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  March  u. 
Servian      Aspirations,     by      G.     Demanche,      "  Rev. 

Franchise,"  March. 
Servia  and  Europe,   by    V.    Berard,  "Rev.  de  Paris," 

March  15. 
The  Struggle  for  Economic   Liberty,  by  M.  Rado\ 

vitch,  "  World's  Work,"  April. 
The  Servian  Army,  by  H.  C.  Woods,  "  United  Service 
Mag,"  April. 

Turkestan  : 

The   Chinese  as    Rulers  over  an    Alien    Race,    by   G. 
Macartney,  "  National  Rev,"  April. 

Turkey  : 

Parliamentary  Turkey,  by  Col.  Schaeffer,  "  La  Revue," 

March  I. 
The      Franco- Turkish     League,    by     C.     Beauquier, 

"Grande  Rev,"  March  io. 
The  Bagdad  Railwa)  : 

Hoffmeister,   Lieut. -(.'.en.  von,  on,  "  Deutsche   Rund- 
schau," March. 

Perraud,  R.,  on,  "  La  Revue,"  March  i. 
The    Regeneration  of  Palestine,    by   A.    M.    Hainson, 

"International,''  March. 
The    Outlook    for     Young    Turks,    bv    Lord    Newton, 

"  National  Rev,"  April. 
United  States  : 
The  Roosevelt  Regime  : 

Brooks,  Sydney,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 

Shepardson,  F.  W.,  on,  "World  To-day.    March. 
The  Taft  Administration,  by  H.   L.   West,  "  Forum," 

March. 


Rule  House  of  Representativ< 

Stevens,  F.  C,  on,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  April. 
inson,  C.  r.  Rev.  of  I  ipriL 

Taritt  Revision,  by  T.  II.  Carter,  "  North  Amer.  I 

Mai 

Race  Problem,  by   Q.   Evring,  "Atlantic  Mtlily," 

March. 
The    Power  of  the    President   ami    Imperialism,   by  J. 

Ingenbleek,  "Rev.  Generate,"  March. 
Australia   and    the  Am  i.    Rcid, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev."  Mai 


"THERE'S  A   FRIEND   FOR    LITTLE   CHILDREN." 
weeks  ago   Mr.    Albert  Midlane,  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  children's  hymn,  "  There's  a   Friend 
for   Little  Children,"  died  at   Newport,  Isle  ot  Wight, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

A  writer  in  the  Musical  Times  for   Map  that 

Mr.  Midlane  began  versifying  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
that  in  the  intervals  of  business  he  managed  to  write 
some  six  hundred  hymns.  None  of  his  hy  1  vet, 

have  attained  such  world-wide  fame   as  "There- 
Friend  for  Little  Children,"  which  recently  celebral 
its  jubilee.     It  was  written  on  February  7,  1859,  but 
did  not  appear  in  print  till  December  of  the  san, 
when   it  was   published  in   an  obscure  little  monthly 
called  Good  News/or  the  LittU  Ones.     Now  no  hymnal, 
whatever   its  denomination,  can  be  considered  c< 
plete   without   this  hymn.      In   its   original   form    the 
order  of  the  verses  is  different  from  that  in  which 
now  know  them. 

The  tune,  "  In  Memoriam,"  to  which  the  hymn  is 
often  sung,  is  by  Sir  John  Stainer.  The  com- 
mittee engaged  on  the  music  of  "  Hymns  Ancient 
and     Modern"    (Edition      1875)     Wc,c      ;;  at 

the  Langham  Hotel    when  the    question    of    a    t 
for  this  hymn  came  up  for  consideration.     None  of 
the  tunes  before  them  were  considered  satisfactory, 
and  it  was  sul  that  a  member  of  the  commi: 

should  writ'    .1  new  one.       1:      k    >    Sir  Henry  Laker 
then  proposed  that  Sir  John  Stainer  should   retire  and 
try  what  he  could  do,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
John    returned    with    the    tunc,   which    was    at    01 
adopted.      It    was  named    "  !n    Memoriam. " 
nection  with  the  death  of  Sir  John's  little  ich 

had  occurred  a  short  time  before.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  the  note  adds  that  the  tune  should  not 
be  sung  too  quickly,  and  that  the  concluding  two 
lines  of  the  last  vera  .1  much 

m  order  t>  full  significance  to  th>  r  which 

forms    the     peroration    of     this     supremely    beautiful 
hymn.     The  tune  is  an   ideal  one  for  children,  arid 
the  singing  of  it  has  given  untold  ioy  to  number 
children  in  church,  school  and  home. 


The  ski  is  associated  in  most  minds  with  pleasure 
trips    t  ■  rland   or   Norway.      They  may  be  sur- 

to  learn   from   the  Journal  of  tlu  United 

Service  Institute  %  that  it  is  used  extensively  in  foreign 
armies.  It  is  regularly  employed  in  the  armies  of 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land. 
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AMERICAN    REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
Most  of  the  prin  >r  April  have  been 

I         endeavour   to    turn    the 
national    resoun  e  st    a<c  9   a 

chief  characteristic    The  O  of  All 

I    •       turn   of  the   year   is 
ed  by  Mr.  L  ems  to   have 

brought    the    two  continents   t  to  have 

still  further  allayed  the   mi  incerning  the 

United  reached  a  head  in  the  Spanish- 

An  Air.     Bvery  dele.  United 

irned  with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  significance 

ol  the  Latin  American  civilisation.     The  rules  of  the 

House  ol   Representatives  are  subjected  to  criticism 

fence  in  two  special  papers. 

Mr.   [\  A    Ogg  contributes  a  comprehensive  survey 

ot  the  leading  nations     He  says 

that  there  -  i-on  for  believing  that  there  is 

lly  setting  in  a  world-wi  1<:  revival  of  Protectionism. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
The   '  'la  number  that 

I   have  had  to   notice   most  ot   its  contents   in  the 
Leading  Article  -  the  R.BVISW. 

Of   SIR    R.    BLENMERHASSETT. 

A  ie  late  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  on 

For'  'icy  concludes  as  follows  : — 

.id,  occupied   in  various  \»  i   the  afifiirs 

think  thai  'I;  ;>ree  are  iwo 

ling  with  for  ■ 
I  venture  to  thin  >  ne  con: 

thought.      J '  of 

•  .   bul    ii   i 

u  are  sco.itcl  by  the  nation  to  which  ii 
the  office  and  work  of  <iiplomacy  is  ended.     There  ii  no  alter- 
ountry  whose  neg  u  have  failed  but  subo 

The  ol  Bade    representations  is 

ie  force  l)ciiind.     However  nnp 
it  in  iv    be  10  in*   of  s~>l"t   and   tame   ideals,    the 

that  fore  'Id.     An' 

that  pervades  all  N  iture.      A   • 

I  i 

life, 

■ 
Mr  ;  — 

i 

-  in  thil  i 
I 
. 
•  t"  it.      I 
h.iv.  If  a  man  in   the  fii  -t  ; 

kiv 

will  tin 
but  easy  to  clothe  thetn  in 

in   the  t 

• 

'\t. 
Mr.  1..  E.  Williams  at  that  the  Lords 


have   a  constitutional    right    to   deal   with    finance. 
:  — 
T  e   Lords  have   the   right   to  am<-nd    financial    legislation. 
T     v  have  only  let  the  ill,  for  the  mo^t  part,  into  practical 

aliey  ne.     It  si  most  u    ;-it;.  .e  country  should 

adopt  the  practic*-  lecessary  in  other  civilised  States,  and 

that  its  Second  Chamber  should   exercise  its  power  to  an 
financial  proposals.     Never   was  the  need   more  pressing  than 
to-dav  ;    and    never    wis    tin:    II  use    of    Lords    more    firmly 
established  in  the  pop-   ir  r      ird  Ufa  to  lay.     Could  that 

II  i  ise,  then,  choose  a  mo-  .    ;  time  than  the  present  for  the 

■  n  of  its  right — a  right  the  exercise  of  which  is  a  dutv 
to  their  country,  an  i  may  become  a  very  p  I  luty  in  con- 

nection with  the  approaching  Bu  lget  T 

LICENCE    DUTIES. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  tells  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  althou. 
there  are  anomalies  in  the  licence  duties  : — 

No  alteration  m  rid  of  anomalies,  and  it  will  be  al 

lutely  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  i 
an  additional  four  or  five  millions  out  of  the  licensed   ti 
without    inflicting    gross    injustice   upon    the   shareholders    of 
brewery  companies  and  npon  the  tenants  of  the  hou 
will  certainly  be  closed  down. 

CAVOUR    AND    BISMARCK. 

Mr.  W.  B.Thayer  concludes  his  interesting  parallel 
and  contrast  between  Cavour  and  Bismarck.  He 
■ays  : — 

T  )  reach  their  full  potency  principles  must  be  embodied  in  a 
human  being.     The  second  half  of  the   nineteenth  centur. 
Europe  had  the  rue  distinction  of  seeing  Liberty  and  Auth.- 
both    elemental    and    mutually   destructive,    embodied    in 
colossal  exemplars.     Bismarck's  principles,  intended  for  a  single 
undertaking  an<l  a  particular  ep  ich,  have  no  universal  applica- 
bility.    Cavour*!  principles,  like  the  fundamen  >f  health, 
will  inevitably  tend,  wherever  they  are  put  in  force,  to  rejuven 
to  uplift,  and  to  liberate  citizens,  peoi                 humanity  it>elf. 


NASH'S   MAGAZINE. 
This  new  venture  descril>  as  "the  great 

story  magazine."     It  certainly  h.  d  no  pains 

secure  a  most  attractive  list  of  contributors  to  its  hr>t 
number.      Rider   I  Vnthony   Hope,   Rudvard 

Kipling,    William    le  ..    H.    A.    Vachell,    M 

Pemberton,  not  to  mention  others,  arc  sufficieiv 
ensure  what  doubtless  this  magazine  has  recei\      — * 
lendous  boom.      Rudyard  Kipling's  story  of  four- 
.  which  is  said  to  have  brought  its  author  the 
i      ^900,  is  a  somewhat  laborious  attempt  to  make 
fun  of  the  Imperial   humanitarianism  of  the   present 
I  majority.     To  quote  his  words:  m  Forces,  Ac- 
tivities  and   Movements  sprang    into  bein  ited 
-,  coalesced,  and  in  one  political  avalanche 
overwhelmed    a    bewildered,   and    not    in   the    least 
intending    it    (>;»    England    .  .  .    One   by   one   the 

of  the  Empire  were  hauled  up  and  bait 
hit  and  held,  lashed  under  the  b  nd  forced  b; 

their  ham  r  the  amusement  of  their  new 

ters  in  the  parish  of  Westminster."    It  is  another 
Hlustral  •    the  way   in   which   Jingoism  dulls  the 

■  f  humour  as  well  as  the  conscience  of  the  unfor- 
tunate soul  it  obsesses. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND    AFTER. 

I  notice  the  Naval  articles  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  another  place,  and  also 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the 
Unionist  Party  in  relation  to  Tariff  Reform. 

Sir  William  Baillie  Hamilton,  who  entered  the 
Colonial  Office  in  1864,  describes  his  forty-four  years 
at  the  Colonial  Office  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
old  Downing  Street  official. 

THE    POOR    LAW 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  writing  on  the  Reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Great  Inquest,"  points  out  that  both  Reports  differ 
radically  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Report  of 
1834- 

By  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  general  principle  of  State  inter- 
ference, and  a  presupposition  that  the  State  has  large  and 
expanding  responsibilities  for  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
not  merely  of  its  paupers  but  of  its  poor.  Not  the  relief  of 
proved  destitution,  but  "help,  prevention,  cure,  instruction," 
are  to  be  the  ideals  at  which,  henceforward,  the  organisation  of 
M  Public  Assistance  "  is  to  aim. 

He  pleads  that  before  readjusting  the  focus  of  our 
outlook  upon  the  social  and  economic  situation  we 
should  have  time  to  study  the  Report,  to  digest  its 
conclusions,  before  we  plunge  into  a  social  revolution. 

NATIONAL   AFFORESTATION-. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes  an  article  full  of  facts 
and  figures  concerning  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  has  recommended  National  Afforesta- 
tion. According  to  Continental  experience,  the  forest 
gives  employment  to  one  man  for  every  eighteen 
acres.  Rabbits  are  the  chief  hindrance  to  forestry  in 
this  country,  and  where  they  abound  they  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive  of  profitable  tree  growth. 

If  the  State  forest  is  to  justify  itself  it  must  be  run 
on  business  lines,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
irregularity  of  casual  labour.  He  quotes  with  approval 
the  argument  of  the  Commission  that  "Money 
expended  in  afforestation  is  a  productive  investment 
of  capital ! " 

A    PROSPECT    IN    INDIAN    POLITICS. 

Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  says  that  : — 

To  some  political  enthusiasts  these  Indian  reforms  are  as 
stepping-stones  to  the  gate  oi  m  :  m  truth 

lead  down  to  the  arena  of  the  Struggle  lor  1 

He  takes  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, but  the  practical  conclusion  of  his  survey  is  that 
British  officers  will  be  more  than  ever  called  upon  to 
act  as  the  Tribunes  of  the  common  people. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Morley's  reforms,  be  says  : — 
It  may  be  that  their  success  and   the  use   that   they  will  make 
of  it  will  kindle  enthusiasm  strom,'  enough   1 
from  its  immemorial   habitudes,  will  spirit  which  will 

vivify  industry  and  art  a-  well  as  politics,  and  will  dissipah 
prejudices   that  shroud  social  iniquities    from    reform.      Bi 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure — that  it  such  an  awakening  con  . 
price  is  to  be  paid  for  it  in  tin  !  happiness  of  the  pooter 

classes. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Orr  replies  to   Mr.  Harold  Cox's  paper  on 


the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  for  Mr.  Orr  believes  in 
such  taxation,  and  thinks  that  it  is  boih  practical  and 
desirable. 

The   familiar  hand  of  Mr.  Frewen  reappears  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  The  New  Era  in  Economic  H 
He  is  an  indomitable  man  Mr.  Frewen,  but  we  : 
hardly  prepared  to  find   him   attempting  to  raise,   at 
this  time  of  day,  the  old  silver  issue. 

Sir   Edward   Sullivan   concludes   his  paper  on   the 
Defamers  of  Shakespeare.    He  dismisses  the  oian 

case  as  one  of  mere  flimsy  tags  of  forced  interpn 
tions. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Harrison  maintains  that  a  sledge  < 
dition  is  a  better  way  of  exploring  the  centre  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  than  the  use  of  a  ship.  He  g; 
particulars  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to 
reach  the  Pole.  He  expects  he  wili  be  able  to  do  it 
in  three  years'  time,  drifting  1,000  miles  and  sledging 
800  miles. 


THE   NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

There  are  three  very  piquant  things  in  the  April 
number.     First  is  the  paper  on  "  Useless  Unionist 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

V  vt  comes  the  anti-Germanism  of  the  editor, 
which,  encouraged  by  the  naval  panic,  clamours  for 
"  the  immediate  issue  of  a  National  Defence  Loan  of 
at  least  a  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  "'  to  provide 
ships,  docks,  etc.  On  this  note  he  screams  through 
three  dozen  pages. 

Third  is  a  "  Newnhamite's  "  sketch  of  "  The  Life  " 
in  her  College.  Evidently,  clever  girls  penned  up 
together  for  three  years  develop  by  mutual  intercom 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  sex's  proverbial  sharpness 
of  tongue  and  pen.  The  writer  recalls  the  early 
days  when  the  College  arms  could  be  described 
as  "  Two  students  couchant,  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
rampant."     But    for    the  ions,    the    Xewnham 

girl  would    be    as    little    "  prepared    for    the  world  " 
at    the    end    as    at    the    beginning.       Of    the 
for  closer  intercou  .md  women  under- 

graduates she  remarks,  "  There  are   many  who  enjoy 
the  present  state  of  things.  .  .  .  At  least  it  makes  a 
delightfully  secret  thing  of  our  plea 
raps   lightly  at    "the  sheer   dulness  "  of  th  :cal 

lb,  the  mild  convivial;  ocoa,"  and  at  the 

conjunction  ot  and  Xewnham." 

-     ious  articles  "  Dreadnought's  "  attack  on  Sir 

John  Fisher  and   his   alleged   "  demobilisation  of  the 

goes  far  beyond  all  the  rest  in  sheer  venom. 

The  anonymous   plea   is   for  an    Admiral   Staff,  and 

i  be  done  so  long  a>  Admiral 
of  th<    l         -  :  John  Fisher  is  Firs!  Sea  Lord." 

Mrs.  Stanley  Harry  rails  her  fellow-countrywomen 
to  practise  and  inculcate  patriotism, — notably  by 
taking  lessons  in  \id  and   training  for  service 

in     a    Territorial    nursing    corps.       Patriotism,     not 
sm  !    is   her   cry.     The    Countess   of  Jersey 
>ses  the  patriotic  claims  of  the  Victoria   League, 
which     puts     Empire    above     Party    and    distributes 


3?o 
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31,000  magazines  and  newspaper!  to  addresses  over- 
Lord  WUloughby  de  Broke  1  1  the  financial 
aspects  of  foxhunting,  and  shows  the  total  1 
upkeep  of  one  pack,  hunting  four  t i n  1 «  s  a  week,  to  be 
,640,  of  another,  hunting  five  times  a  week,  to 

The  su<  cess  ot  the  Chini  -  rulers  over  an  alien 

i>t  Moslems  in  Eastern  Turkestan  is  set  down  by 
Mr.  1.    4 acartney  to  I  ion,  control  of  the  n 

by  winning  ov<  1  the  gentry,  personal  responsibility  of 
officials,  and  not  least  to  Russian  annexation  of 
troublesome  neighbours. 

Mi  Maurio  l.ow  declares  that  so  far  everything 
smiles  on  Mr.  Taffs  presidency.  He  expects  that 
tin-  <•<  onomic  value  of  Trusts  in  steadying  prices  and 
promoting  ktabilitj  generally  will  be  ]>ut  to  a  sev<  re 
strain  undei  the  pre  »sure  of  depressed  trade. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 
Thi   April  number  is  full  of  good  matter.     Some 
half-dozen  articles  have  been  separately  noticed. 

in-  l    Wl  ISM  INN. 

Mr.  F.  rainier  Hennell  discusses  Weismann's 
Theory  of  Heredity,  and  protests  against  its  alleged 
universal  acceptance.     1!  ,"  The  phenomena  of 

heredity  Btands  as  much  in  need  of  explanation  as 
evi  1  :  so  far  as  Weismann  is  concerned,  the  question 
remains  where  it  did,  and  the  battle  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  verbal  combat''     Mr.  Bennell  proti 

inst  the  fashion  of  taking  for  granted  the  over- 
throw ot  tb..-  once  universally  accepted  belief  in  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics,  and  calls  to 
mind  1  Elaeckel,   Hertwig,  Sir  William 

Turner,  and  Charlton  Bastian  repudiat  mann's 

umptio: 

mm  l.  >N'S   '■  >D    wo    Dl  vii.. 

P.   T.    Forsyth   dis(  Milton's   Cod   and 

Milton's  Satan.  The  -rand  flaw  oi  "  Paradise  Lost" 
is.  he  hat  is  also  the  most  .serious  defect  in 

man,  a  w>  or  inadequate 

idea  of  the  charactei  I  L,  through  the  absence  ol 
the  a  <  'inist. "     Milton's  ( I  natural  p< 

ibsolute.      Satan,   up   to  a  point,  api  the 

champion  of  reason   and    \  unst   foi 

1  I<  .  not  by  san.  tity. 

1111     IRISH    "BULL*   01    THI  |      ,  J. 

Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  comes  to  the  defence  o(  Mr. 
Birrell  against  thi    <  and  enlai  the 

practical    nm.  n.l.      1  I 

thing   has   been   tried   in    Ireland   since  the    Union 
ept  an"  honest  despotism"  or  an  trish   Parlia- 
ment, and  eithei  would  be  logic  ;  hut,  1  : — 
.-•t  Irish  memben     "  Lri                "  ihey  wr  1  died — sit 
in  tin-   English    Parliam                         houaehold  uffi 

•<■   the  muni.  [] 
lions— cent  r< 
councils  -ho 

l'i,  sa  1  i"  pan  A  1     ,1  Parliament  foi  the  1 

airy 


and  then  to  the  Crimes  Act.     The  thing 

que. 

ol  HKK     \1IH  I 

"  Koinanus"  applauds  Signor  Tittoni  and  the 
pac'rfii  and  consistent  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy.  Judge 
Parry,  on  grounds  of  reverence  and  sanitation,  urf 
that  kissing  the  hook  in  Courts  of  Law  should 
be  abolished.  [sabel  Armstrong  describes  a  jour- 
ney down  the  Danube  "from  Rustchuk  to  le." 


THE   ENGLISHWOMAN. 
Tut     Englishwoman  for  March,  the   only  shilling 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  sex,  is  v 
litable  to  the  skill  of  Mrs.  Grant  Richards,  the 

editor,  and  the  editorial  committee,  which  con- 

Lady    Frances  Balfour,  Lady  S  '    cely 

Hamilton,  and  Mr-  Lowndes.  The  object  of  the 
Englishwoman  is  to  reach  the  cultured  public,  and  to 
bring  before  it,  in  a  convincing  and  moderate  form. 
the  case  for  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women. 

chief  feature  of  the   February  number  is  Mr.  I'.ernard 
Shaw's     article,     "  The     Unmentionable     Case     for 
Women's    Suffrage,"'     which     is     noticed    els< 
Maurice     Hewlett     contributes     a     sketch     entil 
"Oreads."       Marion   Phillips  reviews  the  re: 
the   Poor   Law  Commission.     Mr.  and    Mrs.  Sidl 
Webb  write  a  brief  Letter  saying   that  the    cause    of 
Women's  Suffrage  is  the  cause  of  Democracy  it 
that   the   next  important  step  to  be  taken  in  political 
reform   is  the  entire  recasting  of  the   Poor   Law  and 
the  legislation   relating   to  the  unemployed.      For  any 

<iuate  dealing  with  this  great  task,  the  full  citi 
ship  of   women,  and   the  consequent  co-operation  of 
women   with   men  in   public  affairs,   is  clearly    indis- 
pensable.      There   is  a  symposium    entitled  "  M< 
Points  for    Reflection,''  in  which  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman. 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  and  Mrs.  Eva  Core  Booth  1 
the    results    of    their    meditations    upon   Mr.    Harold 
s  previous  "  Points  for  Reflection." 


the    landed    property    «■!    the 


li  <  mu     "loyalists' 


10 


Blackwood. 
Blackwood  for    .April    is    as  varied   and    provoking 
and  fascinating  as  ever,     One  or  two  papers  h 

been  separately  noticed.      It  opens  with  an  article  by 
Sir    Nathaniel      Dunlop,    which    bears    the    portentous 

title  of  "Unemployment;  its  Causes  and  its  Cui 
but  which  on  inspection  turns  out  to  be  merely  an 

tment   for   Tariff  Reform.      David    Hanna\ 
a    vivid    ai  count    of  the   Seaman,    who  was   Styled 
Clarendon    "a    distinct    nation,"    and     has     1 
through  the  centuries   similar  attributes.     There  is  a 
raphic  description   of  a  fight    in   the  African 
Bush,  when  the  fetich  Town  of  an  Amazon  Queen 
was  stormed,      Not   merely  has  the   merchant,  the 
soldier  and   the   sailor  each    his  separate   innings  in 
this   number,    the   lawyer   also   is   catered  for  in  the 
series  of  interesting  and  amusing  extracts,  illustrating 
the   literary   si< !«    of  the   Law   Reports.      Sir   Charles 
Crosthwaite   d  -    Lord    Morley's  reform   under 

the  title  "  Breaching  the  Bureaucracy"  and  "Govern- 
ment by  Sugg<  s'jon." 
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THE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

There  is  little  of  exceptional  value  in  the  April 
number.  Mr.  Hugh  Clements  offers  what  he  calls  a 
solution  of  the  earthquake  mystery.  He  finds  it  in 
the  gravitational  energy,  or  combined  pull  of  the 
moon  and  sun.  He  says  that  earthquakes  are  more 
violent  and  destructive  near  the  Torrid  Zone,  as  the 
outward  tidal  pull  of  the  moon  and  sun  is  increa 
by  the  tendency  of  the  crust  in  the  central  parts  to  fly 
into  space.  He  declares  that  from  knowledge  of  the 
exact  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the  shocks  the 
position  of  the  moon  and  sun  can  be  ascertained 
for  that  moment,  and  so  the  time  of  future  earth- 
quakes can  be  determined,  when  moon  and  sun  will 
be  in  approximately  the  same  position.  He  prophe- 
sies liberally  for  earthquakes  next  June — no  fewer 
than  fifty-three  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ! 

Frances  Swiney  pleads  for  woman  suffrage  as  a 
step  towards  recovering  woman's  lost  status  and  value 
in  industry.  Dr.  W.  R.  MacDermott  objects 
vigorously  to  the  new  inquisition  that  is  being 
founded  amongst  us,  with  medical  men  in  place  of 
the  old  ecclesiastics. 

W.  M.  Leggate,  writing  on  the  House  of  Lords  as 
a  Second  Chamber,  admits  that  by  our  present  elec- 
toral system  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  the  country  are 
multiplied  many-fold  in  the  corresponding  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  mild  reaction  in  the 
country  may  give  rise  to  a  violent  reaction  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  nothing  is  so  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  as  stability  in  Govern- 
ment. But  the  defects  of  our  Second  Chamber  lead 
him  to  wish  Mr.  Asquith  all  success  in  his  endeavour 
to  terminate  the  present  duel. 

P.  A.  Sillard  pays  his  tribute  to  Francis  Thompson 
as  a  great  Catholic  poet.  F.  W.  Ode  Warde,  in  the 
Independent  Section,  glorifies  the  demonic  element 
in  literature,  and  sees  in  those  who  have  been  endowed 
with  it  the  perpetual  cross-bearers  of  the  race. 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK. 

There  is  plenty  of  excellent  reading  matter  in  the 
April  number  of  the  World's  Work.     Several  pap 
have  been  separately  noticed. 

Militch     Radovanovitch     describes     the     Servian 
struggle  for  economic  liberty  and  pleads  for  ao 
by  rail  to  the  sea. 

Tighe    Hopkins    discusses    new    gambling   cr.: 
He  says  that  never  before  was  the  small  ba< 
universally   bilked.      The    sharps    are  round  him    in 
battalions.     He  goes   on   to  expose  the  insanity  of 
belief  in  the  possibility  of    predicting  anything    so 
absolutely  problematical  as  the  result  of  a  hors- 

"  Indicus  "  describes  at  length,  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations, the  model  Indian  State  of  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda. 

Two  notable  inventions  are  described.  One  is  the 
device  of  a  son  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  for  attaching  to 
the  ordinary  Service  rifle  a  silencer,  from  which  it   is 


hoped  that  all  nations  will  in  time  pos 

of  noiseless  rifles.     The  other  is  the  introduction 

the  railway  ticket  printin.  which  prints  th<- 

ticket  when  purchased,  and  at  the  same  time  records 

the  fact.     There  is  thus  no  storing  of  printed  tick 

with  great  saving  in  space  and  time  an<. 

fraud. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot  describes  the  re-aligning  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  so  as  to    avoid  a  iient  in 

crossing  the  Rockies,  at  the  rate  of  ^30,000  a  mile. 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Parsons  gives  an  illustrated  account 
of  the  Royal  farms  at  Windsor. 


FRY'S   MAGAZINE. 
The  variety  of  out-of-door  sports  which  the  editor 
manages  to  survey  in  his  monthly  issue  seems  aim 
exhaustless.     In  April  we  have  papers  on  the  hum 
of  big  game,  of  the  Alaskan  bear,  and  of  hares,  ho: 
racing,  sailing  canoes,  trotting,  the  marshman's   pur- 
suit of  wildfowl,  golf,  motoring,  rifle  shooting.      Mr. 
Harry  Alexander  tells  how    Dr.  W.  T.   Hornaday,  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  has  founded  an   American 
collection  of  heads  and  horns.     In  such  collections 
the   Natural  History    Museum   at   South  Kensington, 
contributed  to   by  British   sportsmen  all   round  the 
world,  stands  far  and  away  the  first.      But  Dr.  Horna- 
day's    collection    now    totals    over    three    hundred 
valuable  and    rare   specimens.       Perhaps    the    least 
expected    form     of    diversion     is    sport    among    the 
destroyers,  described  by  G.  Horace  Dai  !ly, 

no  racing  is  allowed  amongst  torpedo  destroyers.  It 
actually  takes  place  under  the  official  heading  of 
"  quarterly  trials."  Possibly  the  reader  may  imagine 
that  the  Admiralty  will  wink  hard  at  a  sport  which 
trains  ship  and  men  to  cultivating  the  utmost  velocity. 
Almost  more  exciting  is  the  e.v  of  ahandoi 

ship.     The  torpedo  boat  is  supposed  to  hav 
disabled,  and  sinking,  and  in   less  than  five  mini; 
the  crew  have  lowered  the  boats  and  are  rowing  for 
their  lives.     Here  again  1  is  officially  unknown, 

but  is  actually  practised  regularly.     Whoei 
to   feel    the    rush   and  "go"  of  life  on   a   destroy 
should  read  Mr.  Da\ 


Tii:-:  Socialist  .  •  strikes    01        '  ar   note   on 

diverse  strings — the  need  of  con  ction  between 

the  Socialist  and  Trade  Union  sections  of  the  work- 
ing class  movement.  This,  Mr.  K  -die  main- 
tains, is  ne  to  pn  in  the  United 
where  Senator  Hanna  declared  Socialism  would  be- 
come the  Kading  issue  in  politics  in  1912.  Over  the 
naval  crisis  the  Editor  charges  the  Government  with 
having  sacrifj  d  principles  to  public 
clamour.  E.  Bernstein,  a  prominent  German  Socialist, 
draws  a  curious  parallel  between  Lilburne,  the  leader 
of  the  English  Levellers  of  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  Rev.  W.  J.  Peck  insists  on 
the  ethical  root  of  Socialism. 
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The   Review   of    Reviews. 


THE!  NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

Thi   North    American    Review    contains   several 
ntant  articles,  noticed  elsewhere. 

Tin:   AMERICAN   FLEET   IN*   AUSTRALIA, 

Mr.  (;.  II    Ri    !,  writing  on  the  visit  of  the  Ameri- 
can l*'k-<-t  to  Australia  : — 

Through  thi  i  and  the  Australian 

time.     The  delusions  of 

>f  humour  have  been 

crs  and 

men  their    conduct    on   all 

i.    We  i  ip  between  Gi 

Britain   and   t li •  -  OOld   have    no  better 

Human  !   have  no  better  allies.     Their 

unit-  r  i>  li..-  i  •  ranty  the  world  has  ever  bad  of  a 

;n  of  justice,  lil  -  in  all  parti  of  the 

glo 

ANTI-PAPAL  SENTIMENT   IN   AMERICA, 

rdinal  Gibbons,  writing  on  the  Church  and  the 
Republic,  indignantly  repudiates  the  accusation  that 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  good  Americans.  What 
prompted  his  indignation  was  the  fact  that 

1  it  just  and  • 

umto  the  (.ountry  that  Catholics  cannot  be  trusted  with 

poli  that    they    cannot    sincerely    subscribe    to    the 

;  that  their  loyally  is  ill  i  Ing  con- 

tt.irv   to    die    tea  tiing    of  the    Church;   that    their  religion  is 

.  i  that  they  themselves,  kept 
in  the  dark  by  their  n  i  ign  Taut  of  the  true 

nature  of  their  ( 'hurt  I 

THE    POSITION   OF   THE  SOCIAL   PARTY. 

Mr.  Sidney  Brooks,  continuing  his  scries  of  articles 
upon  the  condition  of  Ireland,  says  :  — 

ingularly  precari  us  in  the  whole  posi- 
tion ol  the  In-li   I  I'  is   i  party  not  only  without 

.1,  but  without   the  National  movement  that  Parnell 

ly  decline 

the  Irish  M.  P.'s, 

the  pai  .  in  their  heart  of 

I  I  who  repre- 

priest    far   i 

faithfully  than   they  r<  The  more 

and  int 
thi  the   party  has  fallen  under  the  domination 

the  Irish  i 
re  in  no  serious  d 

A    PARV1  NT    <   I  I  V. 

"  \\  ."   writing    upon   "Germany    in 

[ransil  that  thei 

more    thorough,    •  n-  I  ,.,n    the 

iem.     l  i         i : — 

1  :n,  which   h 

In  living  and 
i  thinkin  moral  fibn  . 

SUffl  liun  in  il 

St. 11. 

by  the  scum.      Ii  gravity  I                     .   I 

think,  equalled        *  literatan 

rcvoltin 

e»U  as  it  t  •  ;,  .jo  the 

standards  in  matters  ol  I  art  and  the  miooi  embe 

ments  ol  life  role  so  low.  Berlin  b  ■  parvenu  city. 


The   Rev.  1    McComb,   of  thr    Emmanuel 

Church  of  Boston,  replies  indignantly  to  the  attack 
made  on  the   reli  lical  movement  by  Dr.    A. 

McLane  Hamilton.     He  observes  that 

the  fundamental  idea  of  0  is  that  of  the  co-operation  of 

physician,  psychologically  trained  clergyman   and   ex  pel 
worker,  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  certain  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  tl  enerally  regai  ime 

weakness   or  defect  of   character,  or   a.    uioie  or   less  complete 
mental  dissociation.  

Cornhill. 

Apart  from  its  fiction,  the  April   number  of  the 
Cornhill    Magazine    is    chiefly    of    literary    inter' 
Thomas  Hardy  opens  with  a  poem,  quoted  elsewhere. 
Lady  Bell  gives  her  impressions  of  Coquelin,  which 
hive  also  been  cited  on  another  page.     Mr.    F.  M. 
l'.ulelford  discusses   the  music  of  Browning's  po> 
under  the  title — borrowed  from  a  line  in  Pad 
"  He  thought  that  he  sung  while  he  whistled  " — "  I 
Browning  Whistle   or  Sing?"      He  insists    that    the 
fusion    of  subject   matter   and    form    in    Browne 
poems  is  so  complete  that  there  are  but  few   ! 
which  violate  the  tone  of  the  poet  or  the  spirit  of  the 
context.      Mr.    W.   P.   James   discusses   the    Ine- 
qualities of  Gustave  Flaubert  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Martyr  for  Style."     He  is  willing  to  believe  in  Flau- 
bert's martyrdom,  who,  he   thinks,  suffered  sincer. 
and  suffered  not  in  vain.      Mr.  A.  C.    Benson  w 
on  Edward  Fitzgerald  at  Woodbridge,  where  he  kept 
up    close   relations    with    Tennyson,    Carlyle,    and 
Thackeray,    whose   beloved   friend  he    was      As  In- 
said    himself,  his   friendships   were   more  like   1» 
He  was    simple,  generous,  childlike,  and    made    no 
secret  either  of  his  sorrow  or  his  love.     Fit/gerald, 
he  says,   revealed   himself  at  his  best  in   his  letters. 
Called  to  choose  between  his  "  Omai  Khayyam  "  and 
his  letters,  he  is  not  sure  whether  iie  would  not  n 
willingly  forgo  the  "  Omar." 


The  London  Quarterly. 
The  Christ  of  dogma  and  the  Jesus  ol  the  Cospels 
are  contrasted  from  the  layman's  standpoint  by  Ben- 
jamin   A.  Millard    in   the  London    ( 
He  pleads  for  a   return   to   the  Jesus  of  the   I 
story,  and  that  stress  be  laid  on  discipleship  to  Him, 
remembering  how  mysterious  a  thing  discipleshij 
and  that  it^  lies  in  the  play  and   power  of  one 

onality    upon    another.       Dr.    A.    S    Way  in  the 
a         its  of  the  religious  influence  of  the 

ek  drama,  which  he  l  rv  high  indeed.     The 

Greek,  he  says,  doubtless  beli  s  little  in  Horn 

:es  about  the  gods    and    goddesses  as  we  do  in 
Milton's  story    oi  e    Lost."       The   Gre> 

religion   was,  how  the  atmosphere   of  his   life." 

ir  lindlay  enlarges  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  requiring  attendance  at  the  Society  Meeting  as  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  Wesleyan  Church. 
Dr.  Fitchew  indulges  his  love  and  talent  for  battle- 
writing  by  a  sk  the  Peninsular  War. 
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THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  Rassegna  Content p or anea  publishes  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  account,  with  many  curious  details 
from  contemporary  sources,  of  the  stud  farms  of  the 
Gonzaga  family  at  Mantua,  which  did  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  horse-breeding  in  Italy.  Founded  by 
Ludovico  Gonzaga  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  farms  were  largely  developed  by  his 
grandson,  Francesco  Gonzaga,  the  husband  of  the 
celebrated  Isabella  d'Este,  with  both  of  whom  horse- 
breeding  was  a  veritable  passion,  the  Duke's  envoys 
travelling  over  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Turkey  in  search  of 
the  finest  stallions  that  money  could  buy.  England 
had  no  pre-eminence  in  horse-breeding  in  those  days, 
for  there  is  still  extant  a  noteworthy  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  refusing 
to  sell  the  latter  a  horse  for  the  King  of  England — 
presumably,  Henry  VII. — on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  throwing  the  animal  away,  as  in  England 
"  coursers "  were  held  "in  vile  reputation."  Never- 
theless, some  years  later  we  find  the  Duke  sending 
four  horses  as  a  gift  to  the  young  Henry  VIII.,  and 
two  letters  from  the  confidential  servant  entrusted 
with  the  delivery  of  the  animals  relate  in  naive 
fashion  how  the  horses  were  presented  at  "  Antano, 
near  London  " — no  doubt  Hampton  Court  is  meant — 
how  Henry  "jubilated  with  delight,"  and  how,  having 
ridden  the  horses,  the  King  declared  he  had  never  sat 
horses  so  well  broken  in,  and  that  "  he  had  not 
received  for  years  a  present  that  had  given  him  so 
much  pleasure." 

Picture-lovers  will  rejoice  to  learn  from  the  Nuova 
A?itologia  that  in  future  they  will  be  spared  the 
endless  flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  badly-arranged 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  Vatican  in  which  some  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  Italian  art  were  hung.  Pius  X. 
has  wisely  decreed  an  entire  reorganisation  of  the 
Old  Masters  belonging  to  the  Holy  See  ;  a  series  of 
five  halls  looking  on  to  the  Belvedere  courtyard  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  and  thither  have  been 
transported  not  only  all  the  Vatican  pictures,  but  those 
from  the  Lateran  and  the  Museo  Cristiano  as  well. 
Here  the  pictures  are  being  carefully  grouped  according 
to  their  school,  and  they  will  be  seen  to  every  advan- 
tage. R.  Pantini  discusses  Whistler's  place  in  art,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  his  portraits  and  noctur; 
Vernon  Lee  writes  a  long  letter  in  answer  to  Italian 
complaints  that  the  official  incapacity  displayed  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  shows  national  degeneration. 
Vernon  Lee,  on  the  contrary,  sees  much  that  is  hope- 
ful in  the  situation,  not  least  in  the  indignation  against 
incompetent  officialdom  that  the  calamity  has  called 
forth.  Concerning  the  much-debated  rebuilding  of 
Messina,  M.  E.  Canniz/.aro  declares  that  the  material 
used  in  the  building  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
technical  skill  possessed  by  the  builder.  Roofs  and 
chimney-stacks  should  be  light  and  weight  evenly 
distributed  ;  all  houses  should  stand  alone,  and  should 
consist  of  two  floors  only. 

A  new  and  attractive  illustrated  monthly,  //  Bil 


Paese  (Milan),  has  m.tde  its  appearand.  It  is  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  Graphic,  has  excellent  illus- 
trations, and  numbers  among  its  contributors  Madame 
Catulle  Mendes,  who  writes  in  French  on  Parisian 
topics. 

Emporium  publishes  a  fascinating  series  of  Thibetan 
photographs,  the  article  being  founded  on  Colonel 
Younghusband's  expedition.  There  is  also  a  study 
of  the  early  Umbrian  painter  Niccolo  da  Foligno, 
better  known  as  Alunno. 


THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Profkssor  R.  C.  Boer  continues,  in  De  GiJs,  his 
interesting  notes  on  a  journey  in  Norway ;  this 
contribution  deals  with  the  National  Theatre  in 
Christiania.  The  experience  of  an  "  Ibsen  Week  " 
suggests  that  the  people  do  not  care  much  for  high- 
class  works;  the  theatre  was  scarcely  half-full,  not- 
withstanding the  low  prices  charged  for  seats, 
for  the  music  during  the  acts,  the  audience  did  not 
appear  to  appreciate  it  at  all,  as  there  was  incessant 
talking.  "  Transition  "  is  the  title  of  another  con- 
tribution. This  concerns  the  change  of  conditions 
in  most  countries,  and  the  progress  made  by 
democracy.  A  third  contribution  treats  of  the 
question  of  speech.  Did  man  begin  to  reason  before 
he  commenced  to  utter  words,  or  vice  vers&,  or  did 
reason  and  speech  grow  together  ?  To  answer  that 
question  the  talk  of  children  has  been  carefully 
studied,  but  the  result  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
theories  with  hard  terms  and  no  definite  reply  to  the 
inquiry. 

Vragen  //es  Tijds  has  only  two  articles  this  month. 
We  make  too  much  of  mathematics  in  examinations, 
says   the   author   of    the   first   contribution.      "  The 

_ar  Industry  and  the  Conditions  of  Leasing  in 
Java  "  is  an  article  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
who  take  too  little  interest  in  Colonial  problems. 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  requires  to  be  :ed, 

both  economically  and  morally. 

Elsevier  has  several  articles  well  worthy  of  notice, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  is  about  the  popular 
systems  of  ornamentation  in  Austria.  There  are 
illustrations  of  belts,  hair-combs  and  other  objects 
quaintly  decorated,  and  there  are  views  of  exteriors 
and  interiors  to  further  demonstrate  the  love  and 
style  of  ornamentation.  A  description  of  a  tour  in 
what  is  called  the  land  of  the  tin  mines  in  the  Hast 
Indies  is  also  worth  perusal. 

Onzc  Eeuw  has  a  long  article  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  government  by  two  chambers,  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  frequently  mentioned.  The  view  taken 
is  scarcely  favourable  to  the  present  system.  In 
another  article,  concerning  a  Dutch  artist,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  whereas  landscape  painting  has 
improved  during  the  past  two  centuries  or  so,  portrait 
painting  has  deterioiated. 
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THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

Emil  H.   di  i.  Villar   writes  in  I 
the  subject  of  citizenship.     He  rant 

citizen  can  never  be  a  good  one,  and  that  an  ignorant 
citizen  who  is  rich  and  powerful  is  far  worse  than  one 
who  is  poor;  he  distinguishes  between  religious  and 
civic  morality;  a  man  may  be  absolutely  good  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  but  yet  be  a  bad  citizen 
he  is  ignorant  of  those  things  which  a  good 
citizen  should  know.  It  is  the  duty  of  ever] 
make  himself  a  good  citizen.  The  writer  then  dwells 
on  the  saying  that  to  build  more  schools  means  to 
maintain  fewer  prisons.  A  greater  degree  of  educa- 
tion should  lead  t  of  citizenship  as  well 
as  to  the  reduction  ol  at  tual  crime  ;  better  citizenship 
should  mea     .       ■  r  happiness  for  everybody. 

Ciu  has    an    article    on  Protestant 

Missions  md  Catholic  Interests  in  Asia,  in  which  the 
writer  traces  the  history  of  missions,  and  concludes 
with  th'  "Which  would  be  the  more  suitable 

— to  be  plai  ed  under  the  protection  of  France  or  of 
many?"     It  would  seem  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  enter  into  consideration.      In  one  part  of    the 
article  are  I  >rds,  in  reference  to  France  :  "Anti- 

cleri*  alism  is  not  an  article  for  exportation." 

Espatla    \foderna  also  has  its  biographical  article, 

.antes  being   the  subject.     There   is  not  a  great 

deal  which  maybe  considered  fresh  in  the  article,  but 

the  writer  tells  ins  story  well.      We   are  told  that 

.■d   the  idea  of    "Don    Quixote" 

while  lying  in  prison  in  a  small  Spanish  town,  for  no 

that  anyone  can  discover.     The  first  part  of  it 

published  in  1605,  when  Cervantes  was  fifty-eight 

ITS  old,  and    the    .second    part    appeared   ten    years 
rwards.     The  paper  on  which  it  was  printed  was 
immon,  and  the  general  get-up  was  not  atti 
1  .m  easily  understand  that  the  literary  men 
ol  the  time  held  it  in  1  ontempt,  while  the  contents  u 

irded  by  the  upper  cl         as  an  attack  on  many 
.  herishi  the  po 

id  it  with  avidity,  and   its  fame  gradually 
spread  all  ovei  the  world. 

The  contribution  con'  erning  th 
th<  Spanish  Society  in  V  n  York,  otherwise  known  as 

Spanish     Museum,    furnishes     many     int-  | 

of  this   immense  building  and   its   valuable 
collection.     The  building,  erect  »ur 

million  dollars  by  Mr.  A  M   Huntingdon,  the  ado] 

ed    railway    n.  in 

imposing  site  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  city. 
It  contains  .1  magnificent  collection  of  Spanish 
antiquities,  ob  I  art,  and  curios  of  all  kin 

In  the  gallery,  un  s,  mere  ait  numb 

of  very  ran  rt,  and  the  walls  ai  red 

with  religious  pic  stries  acquired  from 

convents  and  Spanish  church  The  collection  ol 

marble  and  alabaster  altars  and  tombstones  is  incom- 
parable, and   only  by  great  labour  and  espen 
Mr.  Huntingdon  able  to  purchase  them  in  Soain  and 
t  ike  them  to  New  \  ork 


THE    STATE. 
I  congratulate  South  Africa   upon  produi  it 
very  high-class  sixpenny  magazine,  entitled  T/u  State. 
It  is  the  organ  of  1  union,  and  is  describe 

South    African    national    magazine.     Th<     February 
number,   which    is    the    last  to  us,   is  a    very 

creditable   number  indeed,    so   creditable    that    it 
quite  obvious  that  it  must  be  published  at   a  loss.      It 
opens  with  a  chronique  of  the  month,  and  contains 
a    number    of  illustrated    articl-  ot    th< 

interesting  being  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
well-known  house  of  the  late  Madame  Koopman  de 
Wet,  which  was  .1  veritable  museum  of  art.  ''Jock 
of  the  Bushveld,  and  Those  Who  Knew  Him"  is  th<- 
title  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  concerning 
life  in  South  Africa.  Another  writer  describes  the 
difference  between  sport  in  South  Africa  and  India. 
I  am  glad  to  come  upon  a  memorandum  upon 
natives  under  the  new  Constitution,  drawn  up  by 
dear  old  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Garrett  before  he  died. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  on  "The  Asiatic  Question  in 
the  Transvaal "  insists  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
itics  entails  as  the  corollary  European  emigration 
into  the  country 


THE   EQUINOX. 
THE  Equinox  is  the  title  of  a  new  occult  j>eriodical 
published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  which  mi 
its  first   appearance   last   month.     It   is   like  no  other 
magazine  in  the  world.     It  is  a  squat,  square  volu 
of  400  pages,  costing  5s.,  and   weighing  a  couple  of 
pounds.     On  the   cover,  in  red,  green,  and   gold,  is 
the    symbol  of   the    Equinox,  over   which  is  written 
"  The  Method  of  Science,"  and  below  "The  Aim  of 
Religion."     On    the  sides   it    is    described 
< official  Organ  of  the  A.*.  A. '.and  the  Review  of  Scientific 
Illuminism."      It  is  edited  by  Alister  Crowley,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  the  A.-.  A.-.,  ol  whom 
a    great    deal    is    written    which    li 
in    a  state   of  great   bewilderment      The    A..A.\ 
is  the  society  whose  men.  Tin  the   Republic  of 

Genius,   the    Regent    Mother  of  the   whole    world. 
Equilibrium  is  the  basis  of  the  work  of  this  ancient 

Order.        Those    who    would    enter    it    must    pra 

■ml  they  can  stand  for  a  whole  hour  with  a 
er  filled    to   the   brim    with   water  on   their  head 
without  spilling  a  drop.       They  are  then  submitted  for 
minadon,   and  should    they  they   will    be 

instructed    in    more   com;  id    difficult    practi 

At    the    end    of    the    number   is    a    narrative  of  the 
magical  retirement  of  John  St.  John — which,  frank 
I  am  not  sufficient  ol  an  occultist  to  make  sense  of. 
The   rest  of  the    .  devoted   to  poetry  and 

fiction,      Mr.    Frank    Harris    publishes    his    excellent 
story,   '   1  sses."  P<  tuple    of 

imon  the   K  I   work  of  another  order  on 

which  I,  in  all  humility,  recognise   that   it   would   be 
presumption  for  me  to  pass  an   opinion.     A   strange, 
weird,  incomprehensible  magazine  is  the    E 
whose  publii  n  of  the  times. 
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THE     CULT    OF    THE    JOY    OF     LIFE. 
"LETTERS    FROM   THE    MASTER";    M.    FINOT'S    "LA   SCIENCE    DU    BONHEUR,"    ETC. 


I.— "LETTERS   FROM  THE   MASTER." 

THERE  came  into  my  hands  lately  some  manu- 
scripts, partially  prepared  for  publication, 
entitled   "Letters   from   the    Master."     They 

bore  no  name,  but  were  signed  by  the  letter  I .  In 
some  respects  they  recall  the  writings  of  Christian 
mystics,  but  they  differ  in  emphasising  and  accentu- 
ating the  duty  of  Joyousness.  Written  by  the  unnamed 
Master  to  his  disciple,  they  contain  teachings  which 
correspond  much  more  closely  to  the  cravings  of  the 
human  heart  to-day  than  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  the 
Imitation.  Without  further  preface,  I  quote  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  Cult  of  the  Joy  of  Life  without 
note  or  comment,  picking  them  out  from  the  pages 
where  I  find  them,  and  presenting  them  like  "  Orient 
pearls  at  random  strung  "  for  the  edification  of  the 
reader.  The  style  is  modern  and  colloquial,  but  the 
spirit  is  that  of  the  Guest  at  the  Feast  of  Cana  in 
Galilee. 


* 

*    •:■■ 


What  I  want  you  to  try  to  realise  always  and 
everywhere  is  that  you  should  be  an  embodied 
joyousness,  and  to  let  your  face  shine  as  that  of  one 
upon  whom  has  shone  the  light  of  the  love  of  the 
Father.  Your  face  must  witness  of  the  joy  ,of 
believing.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  sadness 
and  depression  on  your  face  make  the  faith  you  pro- 
fess false  to  those  who  see  you.  You  may  weep 
over  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  But  you  do  not 
always  weep,  and  when  you  do,  it  is  not  over  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  but  over  your  own  little  disap- 
pointments, fears,  and  forebodings.  What  manner  of 
man  is  this  who  believes  that  his  whole  life  is  folded 
in  the  eternal  arms  of  the  all-loving  God,  and  who 
nevertheless  shrinks  and  broods  and  fears,  even  as 
those  who  have  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  vision?  My 
dear  friend  !  make  your  face  shine  radiant  with  the 
joy  of  your  Lord.  Joy,  Peace,  Love — these  are  the 
children  of  Faith. 

To  the  joyousness  which  ought  to  be  the  not 
your  life  you  must  add  peace  ...  I  put  joyousness 
first,  for  it  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  peace.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  possible  to 
be  at  peace  and  yet  not  to  be  joyous.  Peace  is  some- 
times only  negative.  Joyousness  is  the  soul  at  peace 
with  itself,  exulting  in  its  consciousness  of  union  with, 
and  communion  with,  and  co-operation  with,  the 
Divine  forces  of  the  universe.  Peace  is  the  vii_ 
chastity  of  the  soul.  Joyousness  is  the  expression  of 
the  ecstasy  of  the  union  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Bride,  these  eternal  symbols  of  God  and  the  Soul. 


The  eye  of  faith,  which  sees  all  things  unseen,  and 
which,  seeing,  understands,  is  the  secret  of  peace  ami 
of  joyousness.  The  joy  of  young  things  in  spring- 
time, the  rapture  of  conscious  life,  "when  to  be  young 
was  very  heaven,"  need  never  be  lost  by  you  or  am 
one.  .  .  .  With  health  and  joyous  youth  and  the 
peace  and  faith  and  love  that  you  can  enjoy,  you  will 
do  much  more  than  you  now  think  possible. 


*  * 


The  face  of  God  is  the  mirror  of  the  joy  of  the 
universe. 


*  * 


The  secret  of  all  joy  does  not  lie  in  outward  things, 
but  rather  in  the  soul,  which  makes  melody  and 
joyful  sound  in  the  heart  of  man,  only  when  it  is 
attuned  to  the  great  note  of  Divine  Love  which 
vibrates  through  the  universe. 


*  * 


Go  forward,  nothing  doubting,  making  joyousness 
your  atmosphere,  peace  your  stay,  and  confident  hope 
your  guide. 


*  * 


Joyousness  is  the  lubricating  oil  of  the  life  machine. 
You  must  never  forget  that.  Peace  and  the  stahle 
equilibrium  come  of  the  confidence  that  your  Father 
knows  all,  and  does  all  things  well.  Joyousness  keeps 
the  bearings  well  oiled  and  in  frictionless  motion, 
and  the  power  of  love  drives  the  engine  to  its 
uttermost  capacity.  Without  peace  the  bearings 
are  loose,  and  the  whole  machine  sags.  Without 
joyousness  there  is  a  screeching,  screaming  friction 
that   wastes  strength,  and  without  love  there   is   no 

am  in  the  boiler. 


• 


You  must  examine  yourself,  and  note  the  causes  of 
your  failure  to  extract  the  last  drop  of  joy  from 
every  happening.  For  you  are  like  a  man  who, 
having   a  cup  of  dei  wine    presented    to  him, 

merely  sips,  and  leaves  the  contents  undrained.  Drain 
to  the  end  all  the  honey  and  all  the  joy  of- life. 
There  is  nothing  more  mistaken  than  to  allow  oppor- 
tunities for  rejoicing  to  pass  unnoticed.  Gratitude  is 
a  happy  thing.  It  is  good  to  be  thankful.  And 
you  are — like  the  rest  of  men — unmindful  of  your 
blessings.  But  you  may  profit  much  if  you  cultivate 
the  extraction  of  the  honey  from  the  flower,  not 
merely  or  not  so  much  for  yourself  as  for  the  other. 
You  ought  to  be  radiant  with  the  joy  of  life  and  of 
love  always.  And  the  small  things  should  not  dim 
the  mirror  in  which  you  should  reflect  the  radiance  of 
the  face  of  God. 
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You  will  have  a  pretty  hard  time  as  the  world 
counts  hardness.  But  if  you  are  living  and  working 
in  the  light  of  the  Love  of  God,  if  you,  from  d.v 
day,  empty  yourself  out  and  refill  your  nature  with  the 
conscious  realisation  of  His  presence,  the  path  will 
one  of  roses — roses  all  the  way.  Nor  will  the  thoms 
be  felt  in  the  joy  of  the  fragrance  and  the  beauty  that 
will  encompass  you. 


•  • 


Happiness  is  the  flower  of  a  perfect  life.  There 
are  many  false  and  masquerading  happinesses  which 
are  not  happiness  at  all.  Hut  happiness,  real  happi- 
ness, shows  that  there  is  no  sense  of  friction 
between  the  person,  the  world, and  its  Maker.  Peace, 
the  sense  of  absolute  content  with  God  and  II 
ordering  of  affairs,  that  is  of  the  nature  of  faith. 
Without  that  faith,  which  sees  the  invisible,  eternal 
things,  there  is  always  enough  of  the  seen  and 
temporal  to  try  the  soul  and  to  set  it  in  a  ferment  of 
disbelief  and  unrest.  Hence  no  one  can  be  truly 
happy  whose  soul  is  not  stayed  on  God.  Happiness, 
or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  Joy,  is  the  supreme  test 
of  the  saintly  life. 


•  * 


I  have  never  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  pain  in 
die  life  of  Joy.  The  woman  who  forgets  the  pangs  of 
labour  in  the  joy  of  having  brought  a  child  into  the 
world  is  the  eternal  I  Always  labour  before  life. 

Always   pain   befoi  08.       Always  the  joy  of  life 

rooted  m  its  sorrow.  But  the  note  of  all  healthy 
holy  lilt-  is  Joy.  Joy  in  sacrifice,  knowing  that  your 
loss  is  bearing  fruit  for  others'  welfare.  Joy  in  con- 
flict for  the  ideal  against  the  evils  within  and  with- 
out. The  old  Morse  an  of  yours  were  not 
without  some  justification  for  their  belief  that  the 
abode  ol  tli             ed  is  one  of  eternal  combat. 


*  » 


To  be  truly  joyous  there  mu  onsciou 

life,  and  in  life  there  are  the  potencies  of  all  things. 
Life  is  aspiration.  Life  is  joyous  only  in  love  and 
faith.  Test  all  your  friendships  by  this  test.  Does  it 
make    your   friends  joyous  with   the  jo  vhich  I 

ik  ?  Do  they  aspire  more  after  the  highest  ?  Do 
they  i>>y'-  more,  do  they  sorrow  more  oyer  the  sadn<  ss 
oftno*  around?     Do  they  combat  more  valiantly  for 

the  ri^ht  ?      Are  they  more  content    to  l>e  in  the  lanks 

he  Army  ol  the  Living  <  iod,  just  \\ 
waiting  or  watching,  fighting  Then  are 

you  to  tin  m  a  Messiah  sent  of  God  tor  the  salvat 
ot  then  souls.      But  if  your  influence  on  them  is  to 

make  them  more  selfish,  more  self-indulgent,  more 
lethargic,  less  sympathetic,  1>  \  a 

curse  and  a  snare  to  their  souls,  and  you  had  better 
never  have    •■  en  born,  so  far  as  tb  ed. 

:ier  a  millstone  were  bound  about  your  neck  and 
you  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  rather  than 
to  make  one  of  those  little  ones  to  offend. 

I  want  you  to  try  and   practise  a   sunny  composure 


and  a  thoughtful  prevision  of  joy-making  acts,  words, 
and  deeds.  The  habit  of  giving  pleasant  inspiration 
to  people  around  you  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
cultivated.  It  soon  throws  atrophied  by  neglect.  Think 
of  all  whom  you  meet,  of  all  the  men  and  women  whom 
you  could  cheer,  or  stimulate,  or  comfort,  and  set 
yourself  to  exercise  of  service.  Every  day  you  should 
study  to  find  some  kindly  thing  to  do,  some  lo- 
word  to  say  to  everyone  in  the  household.  Diffuse 
sunshine ;  the  weeds  grow  apace  in  the  darkened  and 
gloomy  places.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  diffuse 
sunshine  in  the  heart.  You  must  do  it  in  two  wa 
(i)  Actively,  in  saying  and  doing  kind  and  lo-- 
things  whenever  you  get  the  chance,  especially  to 
those  who  would  appreciate  it  most,  and  who  are  most 
exposed  to  unkindness  and  neglect.  (2)  Negatively, 
by  not  saying  harsh  or  unkind  things.  What  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you  is  the  need  of  making  sunshine 
in  the  lives  of  others.  Be  systematic  in  diffusing 
happiness.     Never  neglect  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 


kind  thing. 


» 
*  * 


The  Cult  of  the  Joy  of  Life  as"  the  outsprinc. 
manifestation  of  the   union,  the  conscious  union  with 
the  Infinite  source  of  all  Life,  that  is  what  all  mortals 
need. 

So  much  for  the  "  Letters  from  the  Master,"  with 
their  daring  inculcation  of  the  law  of  the  Joyous  Lite 
as  the  last  word  of  Christian  saintlini 

I.— "LA  SCIENCE   DU   BONHEUR." 

I  next  turn  to  M.  Finot's  delightful  lit        •     ume, 
"  La  Science  du  Bonheur.*'      M.  Finot  is  the  fartl 
possible    remove    from    a    mystic.       He    is    a    Free- 
thinker, positive,  modern,  keen,  with  an  open  mind 
and  a  stout  heart.      He  approaches  th  i  problem   i 
a  very  different  point  from  that  of  the  Master,  but  he 
arrives  at   very  much    the  same  conclusion.      In  his 
previous  book   M.    Finot  triumphantly  demonsti 
that    to    die    before    one  reached    the    ripe    old    age 
of     150     years    would   some    day    be     regarded    I 

crime.     He  now,  in   "The  Science  of   Happini 

proclaims  the  not  less  startling  paradox  that  we  might 
all  be  happy  if  we  went  the  right  way  about  it — not 

1  1  Kcepting  the  rich,  whose  ha.d  lot  touches  his 
tender   soul    with    profound  compassion.       Take,    lor 

mple,  this  extract  from  M.  Finot's  report  of  a  talk 
he  had  with  a  millionaire   -possibly  a  Rothschild 
to  the  unhappiness  of  rich  men  i — 

iich  had  belonged  to  Louis  XIV., 
in  arm-chain  rounded 

by  pictures  of  th<  nversed. 

I  rawing- room  in  which  wi  lered  the  mi 

Ural  and  costly  in  Paris.     In  itself  it  represents  the  value  of  a 
little  provincial  town.     My  host,   whose  nan 
with  wealth  and  hap]  aiiled  mournfully  \ered 

my  question  : 
•■   \c   you  hapj  ■ 

n   happy — in  inion  of  othei-.     But  what  is 

hapi  It  it  i^  .1  pleasures  and  gi  ms  I 

have  all  rith  them.     Everything  i,'ivea  way,  01 
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appears  to  give  way,  before  the  power  of  wealth.  Deceptions 
cause  us  annoyance,  as  they  do  other  mortals.  Success  does  not 
enchant  us.  The  increase  of  our  wealth  (for  don't  they  say  it  is 
always  increasing  ?)  leaves  us  impassive,  for  we  know  very  well 
the  part  it  plays  in  our  happiness." 

"And  the  purchase  of  those  celebrated  art-treasures  which  are 
the  envy  of  every  connoisseur  ?  " 

"Doubtless  they  bring  joy  to  the  man  who  sells  them  to  ine." 

And  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  my  host  continued  : 

"  There  is  a  joy  rarely  felt  by  very  rich  people.  The  joy  of 
a  work  crowned  with  success,  of  an  aim  attained  after  the 
strivings  of  long  years.  We  miss,  that  is  to  say,  what  gives 
zest  to  life  :  its  troubles,  its  difficulties.  I  leave  out  the  bitter- 
ness with  which,  according  to  dramatists  and  romance-writers, 
we  are  overwhelmed — the  impossibility  of  meeting  with  disin- 
terested sentiments  .  .  .", 

"  Is  not  your  case  exceptional  ?" 

"Look  round  me.  Look  at  the  members  of  my  family, 
generally  so  much  envied.  Look  at  their  colourless  life,  their 
melancholy  absence  of  'to-morrow,'  the  lowering  of  their 
energies,  and  there  you  will  see  the  reverse  side  of  great  worldly 
prosperity  ..." 

That  day  I  had   the  temerity  to  pity»the  wealthiest  man  in 

Paris. 

But  even  rich  men  might  be  happy  if  they  took  M. 
Finot's  advice,  for  he  tells  us  : — 

Happiness  is  accessible  to  all,  if  he  will  but  take  it. 

We  have  but  to  look  around,  to  look  above  or  to 
look  within,  to  find  inexhaustible  sources  of  happi- 
ness. But  happiness,  which  all  men  desire,  no  men 
teach  : — 

1  Modern  education  ought  to  make  this  happiness  accessible  to 
all.  From  top  to  foot  of  the  human  ladder,  all  ought  to  be 
able  to  taste  the  divine  music  which  fills  the  world.  Man  is 
taught  many  fastidious  things.  Why  is  he  not  taught  to  took 
about  him  ?     Why,  above  all,  is  he  not  taught  to  look  within  ? 

For  happiness,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  lies 
within  : — 

The  formation  of  a  happy  personality  will,  without  doubt,  be 
the  aim  of  pedagogy  of  the  future. 

Why  is  it  that  so  few  people  are  truly  happy  ?  It  is  becau>e 
we  have  no  school  of  happiness.  This  sentiment,  so  complex  in 
nature,  must  be  conquered. 

Happiness  must  be  taught,  as  one  teaches  grammar  or  a  foreign 

language. 

"  One  day,"  says  M.  Finot,  "  the  sense  of  happi- 
ness will  burst  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  might  and 
will  transform  the  Spiritual  Universe." 

But  although  happiness  is  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  all  men,  the  world  is  full  of  sorrow.  This  tact,  so 
far  from  depressing  our  joyous  philosopher,  seems 
positively  to  raise  his  spirits.     He  says  :— 

Sorrow  goes  necessarily  hand  in  hand  with  happiness. 

Sorrow  Ts  the  male,  happiness  the  female  ;  their  union  brings 
forth  thought,  effort,  energy,  and  joy. 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  continue  to  say,  that  without  evil 
there  can  be  no  good  ;  so  grief  is  a  condition  of  happiness.  The 
most  wonderful,  the  most  brilliant  acts  of  our  civilisation  find 
their  origin  in  the  desire  to  combat  the  disappointments  of  life. 


Sorrow,  when  it  does  not  break,  fortifies."  L.v  n  m, 

as  of  joy,  destroys  life. 

Sorrow  is  beyond  all  our  Professor  of  energy.  Pleasure 
weakens,  joy  in  time  exhausts  itself.      Sorrow  strengths: 

In  M.  Finot's   Utopian   school  for  the   teachin_ 
happiness  children  would  be  taught  neither  to  scorn 
nor  to   covet  wealth,  but,  rather,  to  prize  above  all 
material  things,  the  independence  of  the  soul. 

Happiness,  says  M.  Finot,  is  impossible  without 
goodness.  "If  you  want  to  be  happy,  be  good,  be 
good,"  says  M.  Finot,  like  the  magic  bird  in  the 
Sunday-school  fairy  tale.  Real  happiness  lies  in  the 
joy  of  goodness  and  the  conscience  of  the  benefactor. 
"  Why  should  not  goodness  be  taught  in  schools  ?  " 
asks  M.  Finot,  visibly  recoiling  from  so  daring  a 
paradox  :— 

"Goodness,"    "Love,"  ."  Happiness"  —  adorable  Trinity. 
Once  realised  it  never  quits  the  conscience.  The  three  compr  - 
entities  mingle  perfectly. 

M.  Finot,  after  eulogising  goodness,  thus  descants 
upon  Faith,  which,  he  declares,  is  distinct  from 
Religion,  which  it  may  be  destined  to  survive  :— 

Faith  is  a  supreme  benefit  to  all.  Without  faith  life  would 
be  colourless,  sad,  and  its  interest  would  fade. 

It  is  a  mistake  not  to  see  in  faith  under  all  its  forms  a  counter- 
part of  religion.  They  link  themselves  and  identify  thems< ■: 
Religion  is  impossible  without  faith,  whilst  all  sincere  faith  is 
equivalent  to  a  religion.  Their  object  may  vary,  but  in  essence 
they  are  the  same.  .  .  We  cannot  imagine  a  humanity  of  the 
future  without  faith,  as  we  cannot  imagine  that  of  to-day  without 
religion.  Religion  and  religions,  in  the  measure  that  they 
evolve,  dissolve  themselves  into  a  sort  of  religiousness,  dominated 
by  a  vague  faith  in  which  dogma  loses  its  clear  contours  and 
takes  on  the  form  of  indefinite  aspirations. 

Religion    may    in   this   manner   become   feeble.     She  may, 
indeed,  disappear,  but  religiousness— that   is   to  s.iy,  the  a-; 
tion    towards    things    that   are   not  always  of  this  world— will 
remain  the  eternal  companion  of  the  thoughtful  soul. 

The  science  of  happiness  shows  above  all  that  the  true  happi- 

ss  of  the  individual  is  solidaire  with  that  of  society. 

M.  Finot,  in  one  of  his  concluding  chapters,  dis- 
courses like  Solomon  or  Benjamin  Franklin  concern- 
ing rules  of  life  conducive  to  happiness.  For 
instance,  he  tells  us  : — 

To  be  happy,  wish  to  be  happy. 

Avoid  anger. 

Politeness  is  the  foundation  of  success. 

To  preserve  his  health  is  the  first  duty  of  man. 
But  M.  Finot  as  the  proverbial  philosopher  is  not 
so  charming  as  the  genial  optimist,  who,  looking  over 
the  world  and   all   the   things  that  are   therein,   pro- 
nounces them  to  be  very  good  and  always  becoming 

better. 

La  socioloeie  ne  fait  que  rehausser  nos  esperances. 
Le  progres,  comme  le  divin  artiste  d'Homere,  grave 
sur  I'airain  des  temps,  des  scenes  de  paix  et  de  bon- 
heur.  Une  fee,  douce  et  souriante,  parait  presider 
aux  destinees  humaines  de  demain.     II  y  a  plus  de 
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joic  et  de  svmpathie  sur  notre  planete.     La  douleur  v 
semble  attenuiie.     L'humamte  abritera  un  jour  dan-; 
son  Kin  avec  le  mfime  amour  les  enfants  de  tOUl 
les  couleurs  et  de  toutes  les  croyanc 

1 1 L— REJOICE   ALWAY 

"I  Mwavs;   or,  Happiness  is  for  You,"  a 

little  book  of  only  104  pages,  which  is  n  t   on 

the  lines  of  the  teaching  of  the  "Master"  and  \1. 
I'mot.  It  is  written  by  Frank  and  Marion  Van  Epps, 
and  published  by  the  Anglo-American  Book  Com- 
pany at  Wimbledon.  It  has  apparently  some  con- 
nection with  the  Society  of  the  Students  of  New  1 
whose  object  is  "to  produce  from  a  present  dissatisfied 
people  real  (wise)  men  and  real  (1<>  -mien  who 

shall  be  a  real  power  on  earth,  and  bring  Heaven 
with  them  in  the  form  of  Peace  of  Mind,  a  strong 
Mentality,  a  sound  body,  plenty  of  this  world's  goods, 
a  harmonious  home,  and  conquest  of  all  adverse  con- 
ditions." It  is  a  remarkable  little  book.  It 
contains  some  over-statements,  but,  in  the  main, 
it  is  thoroughly  wise,  good  and  sound,  and  true. 
The  hook  is  sent  forth  to  teach  people  that  Happiness 
and  Joy  and  Freedom  are  their  birthright.  It  is 
divided  into  six  chapters,  the  first  entitled  "  Reji 
in  the  Lord  all  the  Timi  It  is  written  in  .1 
homely,  simple  style  j  as,  for  instant 

••  I  in  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem.  Let  us 
determine  that,  however  things  may  seem,  whatever 
may  come  up,  however  serious  or  complicat.  d 
all  may  appear,  before  we  do  anything  else  we 
will  rejoice  in  our  relation  to  the  Infinite,  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  in  vital  touch  and  com- 
munion with  the  PoweT  that  rules  all  things  and 
ks  all   thin  'her  with   us   for   good.      Let   us 

good  out  of  the  situation.     A  cat,  trying  to  eat, 
found  the  food  hot  on  the  side  first  approached,  and 

walked  around  to  the  otto  1  sid<-,  because  that  might 

he  cooler.      Thai  was   good  Sense.       let    us   approach 

things  from  the  other  side  if  they  seem  unpleasant 

from  this  side.      <  >n   the   first   SU  1   ol   any  diffi- 

culty we    mUSt    take   the  wold    '   Rej.  .ice  ;  '    before    ' 
can    gel    hold    Ol    Us    we    must    say    '  Rejoice,'    in    our 

heart;  if  doubts  arise  we  must  kill  them  out 
by  ice,1    faster  than   the   doubts  come 

The  s,  c<  md  ■  ;  entitled  "  Th<  1  mess 

of  God,"  and  the  third  "  No  Anxiety  :  About  Nothing 
be  Anxious."     W  ild  that  we  should  not  only 

rejoice,    bul     we     are     tO     throw    ourselves     into       1 
sprightly  manner,  tO  lift  up  the  head  and   Stand   erect, 

to  breathe  d<  eply  and  sfa  n  up.     Let  us  assume 

that  everything  is  right,  and  act  as  nearly  as  we 
as  if  this  were  manifestly  so.      It  will  help  to  make   it 
manifest,  1  it  is  a  creative  determining  attitude 

of  mind—"  Who  am   I  that    1    should  be   afraid  or 
anxious?     I  am  a  child  of  God,  and  all  His  reson- 
ate pledged  to  aid  m 

We  are  to  cultivate   t;  way   of  doing  things. 


Never  worry  to-day  whenever  you  can  put  off  worry- 
ing till  to-morrow. 

"(iod  is  working  all  things  together  with  us  for 
good.  Let  us  say  so,  and  then  believe  that  what 
we  are  saying  is  taking  place.    Whel  see  it,  feel 

it,  or  not,  no  matter ;  we  must  see  it  with  the  mind's 

.  and  keep  it  in  view  that  way  until  we  see  it  with 
outward  eye,  and  all  others  see  it." 

You  can  do  all  things  if  you  do  not  waste  em 
and    worry,  and   constantly   rely  with  the  simple  faith 
of  a   little  child  upon   the   infinite   resources  of  your 
senior  partner — (Iod  Almighty. 

The  next  chapter   is  devoted  to  Prayer  and  Suppli- 

on.  Prayer  Is  the  definite  and  practical  way  of 
bringing  power  to  bear  upon  the  situation,  and  upon 
the  everyday  needs  of  every  person.  To  the  authors 
prayer  is  nol  merely  a  definite  aspiration  after  the 
highest ;  it  is  a  definite  dealing  with  a  rational  Be 

whom  a  rational  being  can  make  a  rational  add. 
-  -and  expects  a  rational  answer.  The  remain 
chapters  are  entitled  "Thanksgiving"  and  "  : 
Peace  of  God." 

It  is  a  capital  little  book ;  the  price,  3s.  6d.,  is 
rather  high,  but  its  value  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
silver  or  gold.  The  only  objection  that  can  be 
taken— that  probably  will  be  taken  by  most  reader 
is  that  these  things  are  too  good  to  be  true  ;  but  that 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One,  to  he  violently  com- 
bated by  all  true  believers,  who  know  that,  although 
the  sky  may  be  dark  and  clouds  heavy,  the 
ins  may  rage  and  the  waves  mar,  nevertheless 
iter  is  He  who  is  for  you  than  all  those  that  can 
Be  against  you,  and  peace  and  confidence  shall 
yOur  strength. 

tf  we  cannot  rise  to  the  lofty  heights  from  which, 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  you  can  survey  thi  and 

know  that  it  and  all  things   therein    are   good, 
at  least  endeavour  to  diffuse  from  day  to  day  a  little 
sunshine  around    us   as    we  move   through   life.      As  I 

finish  this  article  a  correspondent  sends  me  .1  jingling 
little     rhyme    with    which     I    cannot     do   bettei    than 

conclude  this  dissertation  on   the  Cult  of  the  Joy  of 
Life  :    - 

-milium  f.ice 
>U  try,  if  you  try. 
You  ice 

l!  you  try,  if  you  try. 
n  <iry  the  mourner's  inr, 
n  gladden  hearts  « it) 
\  . .it  1  in  banish  doubt  sod  feai 
iu  try,  if  you  try 

■\  hi  can  sit  up 

I  try. 
You    ad  help  .1  friend  along 

D  try,  if  you  try. 
You  can  scatter  gokl> 

^i\c  to  others'  1 
\  ou  can  live  in  little  'Leeds 
If  you  try,  if  you  try. 
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A  serious  fire  occurred  on  the  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Co. 'a  Bteamer  "  Papanui,"  which  was  berthed 
at  the  London  docks,  about  the  «'ti«  1  ol  April.  The 
tiii-  was  not  subdued  until  damage  estimated  at  £1000 
had  been  done. 


Mr.  Selby  Paxton,  genera]  manager  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  oi  Australasia,  left  Melbourne  last  month  by 
the  R.M.S.  "Mongolia"  on  a  visit  to  Great   Bril 

and   Europe.     Mr.   Paxton  will  arrange  for  the  open- 
ing of  a   branch  of  the  bank  in  London  while  away. 


The  post  office  and  postal  and  telegraph  stoii 
George-street,  Sydney,  were  completely  gutted  by  fire 
on  April  22,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  department 
being  estimated  at  something  between  1:14,000  and 
£15,000.  The  building,  consisting  of  six  floors  and 
basement,  is  owned  by  the  executors  of  late  John 
Ferguson,  of  Kockhampton  (Queensland),  and 
insured  in  the  Royal  Co.  for  £30U0. 


w  as 


A  biograph  entertainment  at  the  Hippodrome. 
Newtown  (Sydney),  Avas  responsible  for  an  outbreak 
ol  tire  and  considerable  panic  amongst  the  200  peo- 
ple, mostly  children,  who  were  present  at  the  show, 
on  April  17.  The  film  caught  fire,  and,  although 
speedily  quenched,  a  panic  had  spread  through  the 
audience,  and  a  wild  stampede  for  the  door  com- 
menced. The  caretaker  and  a  constable  were  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  younger  children  from  being 
trampled  upon,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the; 
reached  the  open  air  little  the  worse  for  their  sen- 
sational experience. 

The  bonus  certificates  of  the  Mutual  Life  and 
Citizens'  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.  for  the  year  1908  have 
all  been  despatched  to  the  policyholders.  The  com- 
pany declares  its  bonus  annually,  and  the  rate  of  the 
recent  distribution  on  a  whole  life  policy  five  years 
in  force  was  £2  5s.  per  £100,  while  on  one  of  fif t 
years  it  was  £3  per  £100.  The  total  allocation  of 
profits  for  1908  among  policyholders  amounted  to 
£101,264,  which  represented  a  reversionary  addition 
of  about  1190,000.  Considering  that  this  is  only  the 
17th  distribution  of  bonus  the  result  must  be  con- 
sidered  eminently   satisfactory. 


Victoria    Buildings,    at   the   corner  of    S  on    and 

Collins  streets,  Melbourne,  caught  hie  at  an  early 
hour  on  April  29.  but  Cbiet  Officer  Lee,  in  charge 
of  the  brigade,  had  the  fire  under  control  and  con- 
fined to  the  top  floor  within  half-an-hour  of  the 
alarm.  The  incident  is  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
heavy  insurances  involved,  which  are  as  follows: — 
Mercantile  Mutual  Co..  £15,000;  Australian  Alliance, 
£6500;  Phoenix,  £6000;  Victoria.  £5000;  Commercial 
Union,  £5000:  and  Northern.  £7500;  a  total  of 
£45,000.  The  damage  caused  by  the  fire  was  com- 
paratively slight. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     - 
EMPLOYERS 

LIABILITY       - 

FIDELITY 

CUARANTEE 

PLATE-CLASS 

BREAKAGE      ■ 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE     6o  Market  Street. 

SYDN1  Y     7S  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE    -71   King-  William  Str< 

BRISBANE     Creek  Street. 

PERTH     Barrack  Sti 

IK  IBART     Collins  Str< 

L<  >NI><  IN     St.  Mil  bad's  Alley,  t  ornhill,  1  .(  . 

WALTER    TUCKER. 

Manager. 

CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated   Accountant.    Specialist   for   Installing 
Latest   American   Office   Bookkeeping    Systems,   \iz. 
Looseleaf    or    Perpetual     Ledgers    and    Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  .Machines, 
&C,  &c. 

ROYAL  BANK  CHAMBERS,  MELBOURNE. 


THE   EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000;  GUARANTEE   FIND.  £10.000. 
"ARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Ettuar.i    fuming,    En,  Chairman  ;  ff 
Campbell  Guest.   Esq.;  W.   H.  Irvine    Baq.,  K.C     Ml'.;   Donald 
Mnckinnon  Esq     H  L  A.;  R   <"..  M'Cutcheon,  Eeq.  M.L.A. 

REGISTERED    OFFICE.    No.    95    UUIIN    ST..    MELIOURNE. 

This  Company  i»  empowered  by  special  Act   of  Parliament  to 
form  all  classcsof  trustee  business.  JOEL  FoX,  Manager. 

C.    1.   MAUTI.N.   i    - 


\    destructive  fire  occurr*  Ilomsey   in   Vicl 

in  the  early  morning  01  April  27.    completely  destroy- 
ing the  Commercial   Bote!  and  its  contents,  and,  un- 
fortunately,   claiming    a    victim    in    the    person    i 
labourer  named  James  I>iek.  whose  reman  'Ji> 

covered   in   the   ruins   alter  the  fire  had  sj>ent  it- 
The  outbreak  was  su]  to  have  originated  in  the 

billiard-room,  where  a  lop  fire  had  been  left  burning 
The  building,  which  was  owned  and  occupied  by  " 
Rose  Hedley.  was  insured  in  the  Royal  Co.  for  £980 

and  th itents  in  the  Colonial  Mutual  Co.  for  £450 

The  coroner  (Dr.  Cole)  held  an  inquiry  into  the  d< 
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ol  Jamas  Diok,  and  reoorded  a  verdict  that  d< 
was  burnt  to  death,   and   thai    the   fire   was   wilfuUj 
ised  l>\   Bobeii  Johnaon  and  Robed  Jame    Hediey. 
Bi    according!]   found  theae  two  men  guilty  of  wilful 
murdei  and  oomn  ,1. 


The  officers1  provident  and  guarantee  fund,  in- 
augurated bj  the  Colonial  Bank  ol  Australasia  Ltd. 
Bias   monthi  m  no*    established.     The  soheau 

'•    has   been   formulated   by   .1   trading  actuary.     The 
officers   will  oontrrbufc  ••  r  cent,  of   their  Bala 

annually,   S  per  cent,   going  to   the   provident    fund, 
and   i   per  cent,   to  the  itee  fund,   in   addition 

to  which  the  bank  will  subsidise  the  fund  from  time 
Ureadj  the  sum  ol  ill  ,000  bas  been  allo- 
cated to  the  fund  out  of  the  profits  of  the  bank. 
Officers  will  be  entitled  to  pensions  a1  a  certain  age 
and  should  he  die  before  such  age,  his  widow  and 
children  will  receive  the  pension  for  a  certain  period 

-    "'    ''I    health    are    also    provided    tor.      The    orea- 

11,111  "'  the  fund  is  s  p,  as  the  service  is  made 

more  attractive,   and   it    is  found   by   experience  that 

the    loyalty    ol    the    .staff    is   greatly    stimulate, I    l,y    pro- 
lion  of  this  kind. 


Prom    the    balance-alieel    ol    the   Colonial    Hank    of 
Australasia   Ltd.   for  the  half-year  ended  31st  March 
1909,    published    in    theae    columns,    it    will    he    seen 
that  the  period  has  been  one  ol  very  satisfactory  pro- 

ind    considerable    1  spansion  'in    the    figure 
shown.     The    net    profits    amount    to     B23J710     the 
orded,   and   these   with  the  balance  for- 
ward iron,  the  previous  half-year  leave  £24,916  avail- 
able,    rhe  dividend  has  been  increased  to  7  per  cent 
on   both  preference  and  ordinary  shares,  the  amount 
so  distributed    being    616,874;    and    £6000    has    1 
added    to   1  fund,    making   if   £180,000.     A    fur- 

1111 '  ;   61000  has  been  made  to  the  officers'  pro- 

ndenl  fund,  supplementing  the  handsome  amount 
pi  !.]ii.iMiii,  ,,,it  aside  t,,  the  credit  of  this  hind  at  the 
laat   half-yearly    balance.     The   deposits   aho«    a    sub- 

't;""l;'1  increase,  the  total  gji  the  balanoe-sl t  beins 

1- :\.-» l.l  1 « 1  as  against  £3,113,711  at  the  oorrespond- 
mg  period  last  year.  The  liquid  assets  amount  to 
Li  J;  1,666,   equal   to  about    Ion.   i;,|.   i„  the  £  ,,i   call 

liahdit  li 


A  i"  .us., |  ol  the  guarantees  |  ranted  by  the  ,„.| 
"'  J1"'  Mutual  Lite  and  Oitiaens'  Assurance  Company 
I   oni    in   that   company's  advertisement  in 
'11   repay  attention.     Prom   the  polloy. 
holders    standpoint,  the  greatest   impoi  i  ,,,  j„. 

a  the  keeping  down  oi   expenses      Only  by 
loing  is  a  company  able  to  paj  BubstantiaJ  bom 
■    a    ared,    and    the   worth   of   the  guars 
'."•    M.L.C.    tl  ••    its   expense    rate   shall    not    exceed 
'"  l",1   "•'"     "'   its  in. ■  cannot   he  too  highly  esti- 
mated.    A   valuable   feature  also  ol    its  policy  is  the 
"•""V1    surrendei     value.      The    basis    ol    calcula- 
tion is  definitely  stated  in  the  policy,  and  at   .„,  time 

He-    surrender    value    of    ;,    |jtl. 

policy  in  the  majority    oi    Life   Assurance  Companies 

'"'  M"'n   Mim   "  '  ted   from  time  to  time  bv 

the  company   and   the   assured    in   tl  has   ,,',, 

that  ,t  nil!  he  high  or  low  at  the  particulai 

time    that    he    ,,,..v    Wish    to    avad    himsell    of    Us    valm 

,'  "W'^W  -'"  '     management     adopt,.,! 

by  the  Mutual   Life  and   I  itieens'  Company   Ltd.   has 
brought   the    company    into   the    front    rank    of    Aus- 
tralian    Life     \ss„,  nice     institutions,     and    its    future 
points  to  "ii«  oi  prosperity. 


There    is    No 
Better   Magazine 
in    the    World 

For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home   than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  The  Review  of 
Reviews,''  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Little  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne, 


Thn  Articles  range  from   Nature  Studies  of  the 
most    charming  description,  through    such  subject! 

as  Home  Building  and  Needlework,  so  the  thing 
that  is  so  attractive  to  the  average  charming 
woman's  iniud — the  Fashions. 


Picking  up  the  June  number,  one  finds  such 
subjects  as  "The  Comedy  of  Home  Building," 
"The  Vacation  Camera,"  "The  Rainbow 
Party,"  "In  Partnership  With  Nature,"  "A 
Family  Camp,"  "The  Perfect  Comrade," 
"  Bahies  of  the  Model  Tenements,"  "Window 
Draperies  for  Summer,"  and  so  on.  The 
last  articles  give  you  numberless  interesting 
articles  on  "  Menus." 


WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  la  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "Review,"  or,  if  you 
have  paid  that,  send  It  naw. 


3«r 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  AND   CITIZENS' 

Assurance   Company    Limited 

(The   "M.L.C.") 

Head  Office  : 
CITIZENS'    BUILDINGS,    MOORE    AND    CASTIEREAGH    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 

Branches : 

VICTORIA— Citizens'  Building,  281-285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND— Citizens'  Building,  381-383  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH   AUSTRALIA— Citizens'  Building,   131   King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA-45  St.   George's  Terrace,   Perth. 

TASMANIA     Bank  of  Australasia  Chambers,   Elizabeth  Street,  Ilol.art. 

NEW  ZEALAND     2357  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington. 

UNITED  KINGDOM— 5   Lothbury   Hank,   London,  E.C. 


Life  Assurance   on   the    Co-operative   Plan. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  ot  the  Ordinary  Branch  belong  to  the  participating 
Policy  holders  of  that  Branch,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  to  the  Shareholders  who 
contract  to  manage  the  business  of  the  said  Branch  at  the  rate  of  expense  not  exceeding 
15  per  cent,  of  the  income  thereof. 


m 


GUARANTEES. 

The  M. L.C.  guarantees  in  its  Ordinary   Branch  that: — 

The  expense  rate  shall   not  exceed   15  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

The  reserves  held  shall  not  be  less  than  those  required  under  a  pure  premiu 
valuation,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  using  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries'  Hm.  Table  of  Mortality  for  the  Assurances,  and  the  Government 
Annuitants'   Experience  (1883)  Table  of  Mortality  for  the  Annuities. 

The  values  allowed  on  surrender  of  policy  shall  at  no  time  be  less  than  those 
brought  out  by  a  definite  basis  of  calculation  stated  in  the  policy. 

The  Free  Policy  which  the  assured  may  obtain  as  an  alternative  to  surrender 
value  shall  be  for  a  definite  sum  assured,  named,  or  calculated  on  a  definite 
basis  set  forth  in  the  policy. 
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THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 

THE     THIRTY-SECOND     REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS 

of 
THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 

I"  lie  Pretested   to  tho  Shareholders  at  the    Thin;.  I  Ordinary    Qi  Meeting,    to    be   held    at    the   Bank, 

■abeth-et  noon,  on  Tbursday,   29th    April,   1909. 

iM.i-oi:  P 
The    I  >rs   bee  to  submit  to   the   Shareholders  their  Thirty-eeoond     Report,    with    a   1  .      -      . 

ment  of  -  for  the  Half  \  ed  Slel    Karen,  1909.  duly  audited. 

••  providing  foi  sat,  Interest         rued  on   dei  n   hills  ourrt 

oironlatlon,  income  tax,  and  making  provision  tot  bad  and   doubtful   debts,  the  net   profit   amou 

£23.710     4     4 
Brought    forward    from    30th    September,    1908  1.208    4     5 


which  the  di  pportion  aa  follows,  viz 

Dividend    it   the  rate  of  7  per  oenl    per  annum  on  preference  sh 
Dividend  at   Lhi  innum  on  ordinary  sh 

making  it   i.l30,O00i 
To  Provident    Fund 

i  carried    forward 


i  24.918     8     9 


£10.641  10  9 
4.732 

5.000  0  0 

1,000  0  U 

3.543  12  6 


£24.918     8    1 
The   Officers'   Qnarantee   and    Provident    Funds,   referred    to   in    laal    report,    have    been    formed,    and    rn 
drawn    up   under   which   officers   contribute   annually   a  pe  ••  ol    5     pei    eent   <»(    the 

to  the   Provident    Fund  and       per  cent,   to   the  Qnarantee  Fund)     n 
000  in  aid  ..f  the  Provident   Fund. 
During   Hi-'   half    year    Bran  the    Hank   were  opened  at  Mortlake  and   Eforadjuha. 

Hi.'   Dividend    will    be  payable   at    the   Head   Office  on   and   aft«r   the  30th    Inst.,    and     .;    the    Branches   on    n 
of    ad\i 

The   Thirl  I    Ordlnarj  •    Shareholders  will   he  held   at    the  Head   Office  ol    •• 

Bnsabeth-street,    Melbourne,   on    Thursday,    the   29th    day  of  April,   1909.  at   noon. 

Order  of  the  Board, 

W     A     OIBSON 

M.-lhoiiriio.    20th     April.    1909.  \,  jer. 


BALANCE  SHEET    OF    THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LTD 
For   the    Half-Year    Ending    31st     March,    1909. 


Dr. 

I     up.    viz.  :  — 
31,184    i 

In   cash    to   x9   15s £304.044    0    0 

77.278     onl  ,id 

in   oaeh    to   £1    15s  135.236  10    0 


£439,280 
130.000 

19.918 
121.639 

♦5,061 


int. 

. ;     bear- 
£253.975 


Reserve  Fund 
Profll  and 

-    in    <  ircnlation 

■ 

rnment    Den 

bearing 

(.38.766       15h 
hu:  rest 

'..I 

t,Vo 
i  rued 

Not  .  i  n  L- 

'^1.029     10s.     Id  . 
itit    in- 

2.928.366  15     6 

3.221.109 

Undent     liabilities,     as     |»or  174.452 


10 
it 
8 
0 

12 


£292.742     5  10 


51.460  16  10 


By     <  "in,     bullion     and      cash      at 

hankers  £623.960     1     2 

British      I       sols      £70,668 

at       i  B8      per      cent., 
7.948     7s.      6d  :      Victoria 

l.'ovrl  IHIKIIt        81  !lo- 

polit.m       Ho.ud      ol        \\ 

and    municipal    debenture 

valuation.    t70.926   0s.    3d.    128.874     7     9 
HmIh      and      remittances      in 

taaltu  391.587     1 

i    other    bai  1.242    0 

Balances      due      from      oilier 

hank-  2-1.841    14 

mps  1,1 


J.1.171.- 


.    15  13 
39.287     2 


Real   estate,  tig  ol 

Bank    premises     it    cosl    to  nk  . 

other    real    •  t    valuation 

Bills      discounted      and     other      advan 
exclusive  of   provision   for   had   or  doubt- 
ful  debts  2.51 

1  labilitii  norn    in    re- 

ipei  i     ol     •  ontingent     llabilltli  dot 

contra  174.452 


4     4 


£4.151.460  16  10 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


uses  (including                       nta, 

r'  I  28.514   17  0 

tax  1.187     4  9 

Pranafei  I                                      5,000    0  0 

ii'-o  n,918     8  9 


£54,620  10    6 


lt\     Hal  in..-    brought    forward  .208     4     5 

for  tin-  half  year,  after  allow- 
ing   for     interest    accrued  re- 
"ii     hills     current,     and     making     pro- 
vision   for    in< •    i  .v     and     hul    and    doubt- 
ful   debts 


£54.620  10     6 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 


To    Bal. 


£130.000    0    0 


£130.000    0    0 


By     Hal. line    brought    forward 

By  Transfer  from   profit   and   loss 


£125.000    0     0 
5.000    0    0 

£130,000     0    0 


NOTE- 'Hie  customary   Auditors'    Report    and    the    D  .ent.  to  comply  with   the      Companies   A.  t    18%," 

appear    on    tlie    OifioiaJ    report. 
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BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH— 

Letters  from  the  Master,  375. 
M.  Pinot's   -The  Joy  of   Life,"   376. 
Power  of  Things   Unseen,  The,  76. 
"The  M.P.  for  Russia,"  272. 

BOOKSHOP,   THE   "REVIEWS,'' 

—475- 

CARICATURES  OF  THE    MONTH 

—417,    531,    20,    127,    214,    312. 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES— 

Heroes  of  the  Reform  Movement    in 

India,    12. 
Marquess  of    Ripon,   410 
Modern    Healers,    132.    269. 
"  The    Lords    of    the    King's    Navee," 

318. 

ESPERANTO      482,     582,     5S7,     81, 

180. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH 
(Australasian) — 

Bent,  Sir  Thos.,   xii.,  xxvii. 

Broken  Hill  Labour  Trouble,  xv., 
xxvi.  xliv.,  xlv.,  lviii.,  lix..  Ix.w., 
lxxx.,    xciv. 

Oarmiohael,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the 
Dissolution,   xiii..   xxix. 

Chapman-Alexander    Mission,    xcvi. 

Clan   Ranald  Disaster,  xlv. 

Cricket,    Australian,    xxx. 

Church  and  Industrial  Questions, 
lxii.,   lxiii. 

Compulsory   Training,    lxxvii. 

Defence,   xliii.,   xliv. 

Dreadnought,   lxi.,   lxxvii. 

Federal  Politics.  \i..  xlii.,  lxi.,  Ixxiv., 
xc. 

Federal    Revenue,    xlvii.,    ix.,    Ixxvi. 

Federal    Capital,    lxiii. 

Gernianphope,    xlvii.' 

Irish    in    Australia,    lxii. 

Italy,    Sympathy    with.    xxix. 

Iron    Nationalisation,    lxxvii. 

Labour   Awards,    xxxii. 

Labour    Resolutions,    xlvi.,    lix. 

I<and  Tax,   xciii. 

Lucas.   Sir  Charles,   xlvii. 

Licensing   Laws,    lxiv. 

Murray,    Mr.,    xxvii.,   xlvii. 

Mauger,  Mr.,  and  Medical  Insti- 
tutes,  xii. 

Murdoch,  Rev.,  P.  J.,  and  Contempt 
of    Court,    lxiii. 

Murray  Waters  Bill,  xv.,  xciii. 

Naval   Defence,   lxxvi. 

New   Protection,    Ixxv. 

New  Zealand  and  Second  Ballot. 
xiv. 

New  Zealand  and  the  Public  Ser- 
vice, xciii. 

New  Zealand   Mining  Trouble,   xxvii. 

New    Zealand    Politics,    xxix. 

New    Voting  System,   xcii. 

No-License  in  N.Z.,  xiv..  xxx.,  xlvii. , 
xliv. 

Northcote,    Lord,    xlvi. 

Opium   Traffic,   lxii 

Police  Offences,   xxxii. 

Post  Ollice   Affairs,   xxx. 

Penguin  Disaster,    x lviii. 

Prize  Fights,  xvi. 
Queensland   Politics,   xciv. 

Solar  Studies,   xxxi. 

South   Pole   Expedition,    lxxx.,    xcvi. 

Shipwrecks,  Liquor,   xiv. 

State   Governors,    xxvi. 
State  Debts,  lxxvii. 
Swinburne,   Mr.,   xxviii. 


///  tory  oj  the  Month  {Australasian) — Continued, 

Tasniani.in    Elections,    xcii. 
Tropical    Diseases,   xhiii 
Unionism,   Creed   of,    xvi. 
Unemployed,  lxii. 
Universal      Saturday      Half-Holidaj 

scviii. 
Victoria's    Loan,   xcvi, 
Victorian    Licensing   lawn.   \\i\. 
Woman  Franchise  and  Electoral   Re- 

form,   xcv. 


THE       MONTH 


HISTORY       OF 
(English)— 
Airships,  2.  3.  207. 
American    Presidency.    403. 
American   Fleet    in   Japan,  403. 
Anglo-German     Rapprochement,    209. 
Archbishop  of   Fork,  517. 
Azeff,   204. 
Boycott,     507. 
Bulow,   Prince,  509. 
Beresford.    Lord,   207. 
Bunyan,  404. 
By-Elections,    212. 
Casa  Blanoa  Settlement,  506,  507. 
civic  Church,   517. 
Clifford.    Dr..    404. 
Conscription,  511. 
Congo,    8.    106. 
Dinizulu,    8. 
Dreadnoughts,  400,   207. 
Duma.    403. 
Eastern    Questions,    406.    508,    9.    98, 

99.   210,   211. 
Education    Bill.   515.   4. 
Electoral    Reform,    7. 
Empress  of  China,  511. 
Esher.    T/ird.   206. 
"  Florida  "       and       Wireless       Tele- 

graphy,    100. 
German    Emperor,  399.  509.  98,  99. 
House   of    T/ords.    4. 
King    Edward,   98.   208.   209. 
[gnatiuB,     Father.    404. 
India,    512.    10.    105.    205. 
Irish     Land     Bill.    516. 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid.  403. 
Licensing   Bill.   402,  514. 
Morocco,   210. 
Lincoln    Centenary.    211. 
Milton    Ter-Centenary.    211. 
Naval    Conference.    11. 
Nobel    Prizes.    7. 
Old     Age    Pensions,     4. 
Pacific.   The.   508. 
Parliament,   Opening  of.   204. 
Pennv  Postage.  P. 
Persia.   512.    10.   211. 
Poor  Law,   203. 
Roosevelt.    Mr..    105.    212. 
Russia,   99. 
S    I  vat  ion    Army,    105. 

Man    Earthquake.    1. 
South    African   Union.   403.   513.  211. 
Suffragettes,    405.   208. 
Bnnremacy   of  British   Fleet.   399. 
Taft.     Mr..     511. 
Tchaikowsky,    M  .    403. 
Trades   Unions,    516. 
Two-Power    Standard.    510- 
Tottenham  Outrage,  99. 
Unemployed,  How  to  Relieve.  4oo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS       AND        POR- 
TRAITS— 

Aeroplane,   "June  Bus:."   38. 
Aeroplane.    The    Wright,    37. 
Archdeacon        Aeroplane       on        the 

Seine.  35. 
Ader's  Machine,  34. 
Adams.    AS.,    584. 
Aerodrome.    Langlev's.    T,eaving    the 

Starting  Platform,  34. 


1  tin  (rations  and  Portraits— Continued. 
Aehrenthal,   Baron    \'on,   406. 
Ahmed.    Riza    Bey.    110. 
Anderson,   M  1  - 
Ai  nold-1      -  .it    R' 

H.    0.,    MP..   309. 
Arnoldson,    M  .    K.I'..   7- 

er,    A..    480. 
Lswini  Kum        D     t,  52. 
Azefl,  Eugene  P.,  204. 
ier,    M     Predrik.   7. 
er.    John.    MB..    515. 
Beresford,     Admiral     I 

320. 
Bipin,   Chandra  Pal,  16. 
Bleriot,    If.,    Plying    from    Toury    to 

Artenay,  36. 
Booth,    General,   212. 
Brook-.   S     W ..   430. 
Burton,  The   Late  Lord,  213. 

riyle.  Thomas.  280. 
China,   The    Late   Dowager    Ln 

r>46. 
Christmas,    An    Old-Fash ioned,    504. 
Churchill.   Winston.  320. 
Clarke,    Sir     Edward    George,    h<    . 
515. 
onparative  Naval   Strength  of  the 
Powers    (Diagram).    206. 

-er.   The   lit     Rev.   the   R  - 
212. 
Ok,    I      J.,   322. 
Darwin.    Charles.    161. 
DawBon,   Rev.  J  .  584. 
Dennian.    Lady.   401 
Dinizulu  s     Witnesses     for     the     De- 
fence. 
Dinizulu.    The    Trial    of,    Orevtown. 

Natal.    8. 
Dirigil>le.    "  La    France."    31. 
Donald.     Robl  .    321. 
Dostayeffski,   279. 
Ehr licit     Pi  ifessor   Pan1 
1  -her.    Viscount,   322 
Farman.     M  .     Passing    0\<-v    a     Vil- 
lage in   an    Aeroplane.  36- 
Pather  John   of   Kronstadt,   134. 
linand     of     Bulgaria,     and     H.- 
Wife.   407. 
Fisher.    Sir    John.    319. 
Fount  tins    Abbey,    414. 
French    Po,t    Office  Strike.   The    End 

of   the.   306 
Proude,    Anthony    J  .    280. 
Fin       m     -  'istopher.    MP..   409. 

Gamble,   Rear   Admiral.   112. 
liner.    Mr..    321. 
rvin,  J.   L  .  322. 
>ie.    Sir    Archibald.    515. 
■se.    Dr.    Rash    Behari.    223 
Giffard's    Dirigible  Balloon,   30. 
Orey.   Sir   Edward.   319. 

Ion.    Dr.    Mary:    First    Lady    In- 
•or    .if    Prisons.    165. 
bakoff,    Prince.    276. 

-  r  William.   B  515. 

B     .T  .    480. 
Gyronter,   G.    D.iM'dson's.   39." 
II  llll     the   Prince  of   Wales      \ 

Portr  .-.    30(J. 

Rasrgard.    H     Rider.    310. 
Hedin.    Dr     Sven.   40f. 
Helicopter.    Most     Simple    Form    of. 

38. 
Heir       to       the       Austro-Hnngarian 
Throne.   408. 

lie   Late  Father.  404. 
lU-v      V      \\\.     584. 
I-itt.    Re--      L.    M.    584. 
Kaiser.    The   Future.    513. 
Kaiser  and  Count   Zeppelin.  522. 
Kine     Edward     in     a     Merry     Mood. 

208. 
King    and    Kaiser:    The    Burgomas- 
ter  of    Berlin    Reading    the    Ad- 
dress of  Welcome,  209 
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lIlustralioHl  iind  Portraits    Continued, 

Krishna    Knmar   Ultra,  52. 
Lajpal    Rai,  423. 
Lammasch,    Pn 

Lang,     The    Moal       Ren     Ootmo 

Gordon.  517. 
Lillenthal  In  IDs  Biplane  Glider,  33. 
Lillenthal's     Glider      Photographed 

from    Below,   34. 
Liveaey,   The   Late  Bir  Geo rge,  409. 
Lloyd   <•■  Mr.,   320. 

Llej  'i  ■  Ldmiral  Nel- 

m,  202. 
Ixird   Ripon  al    Borne.  411. 
l.oni  Hip'iii  Among  lii.H  Own  People, 

413. 
Lord    Ripon's    Yorkshire    Rosid. 

Btudley    Royal.  412. 
Lake,   11     \      *80. 
m    ■■     ldmiral  Sir  William,  207. 

-in. 1.   ah  That    Remained   of  the 

Hank   of   Italy,   143. 
Messina,     Curious     Effects     of     the 

E  1 1 1  aqua  ke  in,   142. 

■in. 1.    An    Encampment    for    the 

Hon 
Milton  -     Cottagi      at     Chaffont,     Si 

Giles',    552. 

Minto.    K.iri   "f.   .nut    Maharajah   of 

Jodhpnr,    12. 
Montgoiflere'a    Hoi    Air    Balloon,   30. 
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SOIL    INOCULATION 


AND    ITS    WONDERFUL    EFFECTS. 


\if  you  going  i"  inoculate  ;.<>ui  land  this  year?" 

i  ,i  farmer  to  another  .it  .i  countr)  fair.  The 
replj  was  an  emphatic  affirmative,  for  in  the  part 
where  the  words  were  spoken  the  good  results  of 
soil  inoculation  are  so  well  known  that  the  nitrogen- 
producing  bacteria  are  used  freelj  and  without  stint. 
And  little  wonder,  for  where  the)  are  applied  to 
and  worn  out  land,  land  that  is  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  the)  stimulate  plant  life  and  produce  a 
wonderful  growth.  The  discover)  ol  Proiessoi 
Bottom lej  has  made  it  possible  to  transport  to  Aus- 
tralia with  perfect  safetj  the  cultures.  Now  is  the 
time  to  us.-  them,  when  planting  is  in  full  swing. 
Cultures  are  different  b>i  different  kinds  of  plants 
that  is  to  say,  a  different  kind  <»l  culture  is  used  for 

-  to  what  is  used  for  lucerne,  and  so  on.  Cul- 
tures can  be  supplied  foi  peas,  beans,  lucerne)  clovei 
and  cereals.     One  packel    will   inoculate  seed  suffi 

!   foi  ten  acres,  or  will  spraj  one  acre.     I   I 
just  received  the  following  letter,  which  will  speak 
foi  itseH  :-  -"  I  have  shown  a  number  the  very  sue- 

hil  application  of  the  cultures  to  i>eas,  beans, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  inoculating  the  seed,  putting  on 
composl  preparation  sown  aa  other  manure  b)  hand, 
all  of  which  have  given  good  results,  and  the) 
amazed  a1  the  result.  ...  I  wish  especially  to 
tell  you  "l  my  success  in  it  with  the  water  metri 
which  I  tried  against  my  better  judgment.  After 
using  the  preparation   for  inoculating  clover,   peas, 

>.   pumpkins,  etc.,   I   had  three   mart  the 

preparation  over.     I  thought  it  would  be  besl  to  put  on 
a  composl  heap.    I  gathered  a  heap  of  the  sandiest 
and  poorest  earth  I  could  find.     I  moistened  this  heap, 
thru  atior  a  week  oi    o  I  put  more  earth,  and  mi: 
it   all   up,   and  in  about   a    fortnight    I    Bowed   this 


:    a    hay    paddock -this   in   the   month 
June — and  on  lawn  and  orchard,  all  of  which   v 
benefited,    proved   by    me  excepting    and     marking 
oil  small  pieces,  to  see  the  difference.     But  whi  I    i 
wish   to  say   is   that   after   using   the   remainder   to 
moisten  the  heap,  I  had  three  pannikins  over.     V. 
will    I    do  with  this?     Then   1    looked  at   the  instruc- 
tions, and  saw   water  application,      I   have  a  lawn 
in   front  of   my  sitting-room  ;   I'll   try   it   I  and 

will    be  able  to  watch   the  result  daily.      Mind 
I    did  this  much  against  m\    will.     The  result 
at  least  50  times  mon-  grass  or  ha)   than  wl 
close   beside   it,   and   20   times   more  produce  than 
bj    compost   sowing.     The  packet    I    used   \ 
red  clover,  and  this  surprised  and  happily  disappoint- 
ed me  in  that  the  grass  the  water  was  sprayed  on 
(I  used  a  watering  cud  was  cocksfoot,  <  rested  rj 

tail,  rye  and  \<-i\  little  clover  and  thin  at  that  when 
sown  with  the  water.  In  a  fortnight  (in  the  middle  of 
winter)   it   seemed   to  get   a   deep         een,   and   to 

thicken,    and    when   the    spring   came   it    grew    inches 
higher,    and   thickened   more  than   the  other    part  of 
the   lawn  ;   anil    when    it    was  cut,    the   result    • 
above.      What   astonished   me  was  that   the  mierol>e 
should    have   m  ide   'he   gra  sfoot,    etc. 

ceive  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  when  \\-- 
ue  given  to  understand  that  onlv  leguminous  plants 
do    ! 

This  is   what   our  careful    and  observant    friend 
writes.     The  results    ue  truly  wonderful.     Pre 
sot   Bottomley's  discover)    is  more  marvellous  than 
even  he  thinks.    We  supply  the  cultures  as  m 
stated.     1 :  1.  per  p  icket.    The  | 

can  be  separated  ol     I  pari  ma)  be  used  now  and 

part  then,      ("are  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  cul- 
tures to  ix  d  to  direct  sunlight. 


Send    Orders    to 


The   Review    of    Reviews."  Temperance    and    General    Life    Building, 
Swanston   Street.   Melbourne. 


When    ordering,    please    state    for    what    crop    the    culture    is    required. 
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Of  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


"For  some  time  I  had  been  gradually 
declining  in  health.  I  felt  exhausted  after 
the  slightest  exertion.  This  Btate  con- 
tinued until  I  became  quite  prostrated.  1 
also  suffered  from  shortness  ol  breath  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  try 
many  medicines,  with  little  or  no  benefit, 
I  finally  decided  to  try  Warner's  Safe 
Cure.  After  taking  the  first  bottleful  I 
felt  better  and  improved  daily.  1  am 
pleased  to  sav  that  the  result  of  taking 
a  few  bottlesrul  of  the  medicine  was  my 
complete  restoration  to  health.'* — From 
.Mrs.  J.  Brown,  127  Bendigo-street,  Prah- 
ran,  Vic. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  suffered  constantly 
iiom  pains  in  the  head,  extreme  weakm 
fainting  fits,  nervou.sne-,>  and  prostration, 
caused  by  general  debility.  ""  could  do 
nothing  to  relieve  my  Bufferings  until  I 
startea  on  a  course  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure.  I  got  relief  from  the  first  bottle, 
and.  continuing  with  the  medicine  for 
some  little  time  longer,  the  nervousm 
and  faintings  fits  left  me,  and  I  began  to 
get  .strong.  Since  that  time  1  have  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.*"  —  From 
"Mrs.  E.  Jennings,  Charles-street,  Alber- 
ton,  Adelaide.,  S.A. 

•'  For  a  number  of  years  I  was  in  very 
poor  health,  suffering  from  a  complication 
of  ailments,  including  constipation, 
chronic  indigestion,  and  kidney  trouble. 
Foods  of  all  kinds  upset  my  stomach.  1 
was  unable  to  digest  my  food.  Pains  in 
my  hack  were  excruciating,  especially  dur- 
ing change  of  weather.  1  tried  every  ad- 
vertised remedy,  buf  derived  little  <>r  do 
good.  I  had  almost  lost  faith  in  all  me- 
dicines when  Warner's  Safe  Cure  was 
brought  under  my  notice  by  a  friend  who 
advised  me  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  followed 
the  advice,  and,  to  my  glad  surprise,  1 
began  to  feel  better.  Soon  my  appet 
returned,  and  I  was  able  to  digest  my 
food.     T  begai  ■  i  well,   and  the  pains 

in  the  back  left  me.  When  I  had  taken 
the  contents  of  only  a  few  bottles  of  the 
medicine  my  troubles  had  all  gone.  I  v. 
perfectly  cured  of  all  my  ailments,  and 
since  that  time  T  have  been  in  good 
health."— From  Mrs.  J.  Tov.  Evans- 
street,   Boulder  City,   W.A. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  As.  and  2a 
9d.  bottles  of  Warner's  S  ■  'are.  a  con- 
centrated form  of  tlie  medicine  is  now 
issued  at  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Warm 
3afe  'Cure  (Concentrated)  is  not  com- 
pounded with  alcohol,  ami  contains  the 
vame  number  of  do-.  -.  bottle  of 

Warner's   -         I    ire.      H.   H.  Warner  and 
Co.  Limited.  Melbourne,  Vic. 


For  mutual  advantnze.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


•  M    o/   Htiieut,   1JC/09. 


WITH  PELMAN." 


This  is  exactly  the  object  of  the  PEI.M  \\  81  31  :.M  OF  MEMORY  TR  FINING— 
to  tram  ra  and  women  „t  ;,ll  classes  to  think  aft.-r  the  Pelman  method— just  as  natur- 
ally uiul  habitually  a.s  they  think   in  their  mother  tongue 


icntally   the   Pelman    I  e   of  Training  develops   the   power  of 

rkable  degree,    and    entirely    removes    mind    wandering    with 


conrentration 
its    attendant 


Incid 
a    remai 
ineffectiveness  and  waste  ol  effort. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  possibilities  that  lie  within  reach  of  the  man  who  thinks 
ogicaUy   a.,,1   remembers   instantly,  distinctly,   clearly,   and   then   writ,-   for  our   booklet 
M.mory  Ira,.,.,,-,     which  not  only  gives  further  particulars  oi  the  Pelman  System,  but 
•H^op.n.un.s  ol    many   A,,.. ml, an   and    \eu    Zealand   pupils  who  have  proved  i5 

TAUGHT      Era   Pelm        -     tern   ol    Memory   Training   is  taught  bv  post  in   five 
BY    POST.      «tepe«fcinB  and  Bimple  lessons.     Distance  is  no  hindrance  whatever  to 

success.      Halt  an  hour  ol  y<  ur  spare  time  daily  for  six  weeks  comnletes 
the  course,  although  you  may  take  longer  ii  you  wish.  completes 

For  twenty  years  the  Pelman  System  has  been  helping  thoughtful  and  ambitious 
of^all  classes,  trades  and  professions,  on  the  road  to  8UCoeea7    Write  now  for  free 

THE     SECRETARY, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY, 

23    StocK    Exchange    Buildings,    MELBOURNE. 


SYSTEM 


PELMAN 

I     OF  MEMORY   TRAINING 
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